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Box  Score  on  Boxoffice! 

MEET  CHICAGO'S  TOP  CRITICS 


SCORE  ON  THE  DRAMA 


Harris  Tops  Critics 
In  Variety’s  Rating 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  .781 


SECOND  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  .750 


THIRD  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  .717 


Sydney  J.  Harris,  the  Daily  News’  columnist-critic,  was  hailed^ 
today  as  the  top  drama  critic  in  town  by  the  Chicago  office  ot 
[variety,  the  entertainment  world’s  weekly  tabloid.  ^ 

f  It  was  a  close  race.  Variety 
pointed  out.  But  Harris  managed 
call  his  shot 

Bill  Hunt, 
manager  of  Va- 

riety’s  Chicago  office,  pointed  out 
that  the  averages  were  the  result 
of  a  year-long  survey. 


FOURTH  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  .687 


FffTH  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  .687 


consideration  how  much  mone 


. . .  and  in  Books . . .  Art . . .  Music  . 
Similar  Leadership  Is  Acclaimed 


JAMES  GRAY  is  the  only  Chicago  literary  editor  who 
reviews  the  book  of  the  day  on  the  day  of  its  publication. 
"It  would  be  very  difficult  to  mention  a  reviewer  in  the  East 
who  excels  him,"  says  the  American  Mercury.  And  Dorothy 
Canfield  says  his  writing  "refreshes  the  serious  reader  like 
stepping  into  a  room  with  the  windows  open  to  the  sun 
and  air," 

C.  J.  BULLIET  long  has  been  recognized  as  America's  fore¬ 
most  art  critic.  His  books  have  been  published  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  recent  years,  also,  his  writings  about  the 
concert  stage  have  moved  notables  in  the  music  world, 
such  as  Desire  Defauw,  to  hail  his  work  os  "always  of  the 
constructive  kind,  which  gives  confidence  to  the  public  as 
well  as  the  artist." 


hunt  and  his  aids  kept  a  tally 
of  how  each  of  the  five  critics  re¬ 
acted  to  each  play  and  musical 
opening  in  Chicago  from  June  1, 
1946,  to  June  1.  1947. 

They  chalked  up  whether  the 
critic  said  a  play  was  good  or 
bad,  or  whether  he  straddled 
the  fence. 

These  figures  were  compared 
with  the  boxoffice  result  of  each 
iPlay,  calculated  by  jtakmg  into 


Distinguished  critics,  all.  They  live  up  to  the  Daily  News  tradition  oi 
writing  eloquently  obout  American  cultural  activities. 


Reprinted 
Irom  the 
Daily  News  ol 
July  10.  1947. 
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Welfare  Island  .  .  one  of  the  world's  largest  concentrations 
of' institutions  entirely  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the 
ill.  Four  hospitals  and  an  old  people's  home— all  municipally 
administered— dot  the  mile  and  three  quarter  sliver  of  land, 
straddled  by  the  Oueensboro  Bridge.  The  only  vehicular  acceu 
to  Welfare  Is  through  a  unique  10-story  building  the  entrance 
of  which  is  on  the  roof  at  the  bridge  level.  In  contrast  to 
today,  the  island  was  once  named  Blackwell's  and  achieved 
notoriety  for  its  “sin-steeped"  workhouse  and  penitentiary. 


You  nood  nowspoport  to  toll  Now  Yerii 


Over  tlie  Linkways  and  kyways  to 
romantic  place*  tkousanJ*  o£  travel -minded 
lamilie*  follow  tke  carefully  selected  itiner¬ 
aries  outlined  for  tkem  ky  tke  Ckica^o 
Herald-American  Automokile  Editor. 

For  tke  past  20  years,  tke  Ckica^o 
Herald-American  kas  specialized  in  Auto¬ 
motive  News  of  a  different  type.  Articles 
kave  featured  test  stories  of  New  Car  models 
and  specific  trip  recommendations  in  wkick 
kotels,  restaurants  and  prices  are  detailed, 
in  addition  to  routes  and  places  of  interest. 

A  series  of  stories  on  Mexico  witk  a  side  trip 
ky  air  to  Guatemala  krou^kt  a  total  response 
of  2,921  letters  from  readers  wko  asked  for 


marked  road  maps  and  furtker  information. 
Since  tke  trip  as  outlined  costs  two  people 
from  $1,000  to  $1,600  and  takes  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  complete,  tke  excellent 
financial  status  of  tkese  ea^er  travelers  is 
readily  apparent. 

To  tke  sales  minded  advertiser  tkese  facts 
forcikly  su^^est  two  tkin^s:  (l)  tke  readers  of 
tke  Ckica^o  Herald-American  not  only  want 
to  ^o  places,  tkey  kave  tke  necessary  income 
to  do  so,  (2)  tkey  represent  an  IDEAL 
MARKET  for  quality  products — a  market 
readily  influenced  tkrou^k  advertising  in 
tke  Ckica^o  Herald-American  wkick  reackes 
and  sells  over  500,000  families  eack  eve¬ 
ning  and  more  tkan  a  million  on  Sunday. 


^  An  anaftfttB  of  tUm  rooUot  rocoSvoJ 
kjf  iUm  Auiomohiio  Eaitor  has  hssn 
eompftsJ-  in  a  hoohlsi  sniiilsJ 
Sooitinp  Yonr  Bssi  C%»siomsrs\ 
This  inisrssiinp  siuJp  is  asailahls 
upon  rsunssi. 
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fiationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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l^moKikn  a  makr  of dollaas  and  mk! 


We,  in  General  Foods,  believe  that  we  have  3  ma¬ 
jor  responsibilities— and  they’re  more  than  just  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents: 

1  To  provide  jobs  for  people  ...  for  men  and 

■  ■  women  who  believe  in  work,  and  who  want  a 
chance  to  build  for  the  future. 

(More  people  worked  at  General  Foods  in  1946  at  higher 
average  wages  and  salaries  than  ever  before.) 

2  To  provide  profits  for  people  ...  as  a  just 
■  reward  for  the  confidence  and  thrift  of  the 
men  and  women  who  invest  their  savings  in  our 
productiveness. 

(General  Foods  has  paid  103  consecutive  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends.  Today  there  are  67,000  stockholder-owners  of  General 


Foods,  78  per  cent  of  whom  own  less  than  50  shares  of 
stock  apiece.) 

3  To  serve  the  people.  To  provide  jobs  and 
■  profits,  General  Foods  must  first  of  all  provide 
good  products  at  fair  prices  for  aU,  the  people. 

(In  1946,  more  American  families  used  more  General  Foods 
products  than  in  any  year  in  our  history.) 

That’s  how  we  see  our  major  responsibilities.  And 
we  will  keep  on  doing  our  level  best  to  meet  these 
responsibilities  well,  and  wisely. 

GENERAL  FOODS 

aso  PARK  AVi.,NCW  YORK  I7,N.T. 
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inventor  of  t!ie  revolver -llo'  •rrt  at  “etinalizer’ 
which  ligurcd  m>  liranidlically  in  our  conquest  of  llie  >\cst 


A  Great  New  ^^Equalizer^^  in 
Newspaper  Editing  •  •  the  JBi 


ONE  INDIAN  oil  a  horse  eould  send 
a  dozen  arrows  at  a  Texas  Ranger 
before  the  Ranger  could  dismount  to 
use  his  long  rifle.  But  to  this  unequal 
tluel  came  Samuel  Colt’s  “equalizer”— 
the  six  shooter— which  stopped  the 
Rangers’  enemies  in  their  tracks. 

To  today’s  newspaper  editing  comes 
an  equally  significant  “equalizer”  — 
the  Bonanza,  an  airplane  built  for  busi¬ 
ness,  which  gives  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
per  the  same  quick  mobility  and  range 
as  his  city  competitor— for  covering 
spot  news,  for  aerial  photography,  for 
feature  assignments. 

The  four-place  Bonanza  is  a  fast  air¬ 
plane,  cruising  at  172  mph,  but  does  it 
"ith  the  economy  of  a  165  hp  engine 

tor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  26, 


at  a  cost  per  passenger  mile  as  low  as 
one  cent!  To  this  high  {lerformance 
add  the  Bonanza’s  limousine-like  lux¬ 
ury,  its  amazing  quietness,  and  its  easy 
maneuverability  in  and  out  of  the 
smallest  fields— and  you  have  air  trans¬ 
portation  that's  tailored  to  fit  a  news¬ 
paper’s  needs. 

The  Bonanza  comes  fully  equipped 
-two-way  radio,  landing  lights,  instru¬ 
ments,  heater,  electric  retractable  land- 


ymiiey  ^cem,  pioneer  in 

aeronautics,  who  produced  the  Beechcraft 
Bonanza  as  a  iiioderu  “equalizer”  in  business 
transpurlalioii. 


ing  gear,  flaps,  controllable  propeller 
and  a  score  of  technically  advanced  re¬ 
finements.  Your  Beechcraft  distributor 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  it  for  you 
—and  to  discuss  its  adaptability  to  your 
transportation  requirements. 


32-Page  Unitubular  1/2  page  folder  arranged  on  substructure 
with  balloon  former 


The  originators  of  the  Tubular  keep  ahead  with — 

Rigid  superstructure  and  extra  heavy  side  frames 
HE  F  ACT  S  Main  drive  shaft  below  floor  line 


<  -  1  Anti-friction  bearings  throughout 

Patented  removable  pan  fountains 
Reversible  equipment  for  color  printing 
Full  view  of  plate  cylinders 

SEND  FOR  THIS  NEW  Micrometer  adjustment  for  impression 
BOOKLET 

Speeds  range  to  40,000  per  hour 


This  informotiT*  booklet  gives  you 
the  full  UNITUBULAB  story  — its  20 
fact-packed  pages  include  UNITUBU¬ 
LAR  specifications.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


Duplex  representatives  will  gladly  give  you  full  details. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 
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PLOWING  BEE  for  injured  former  in  the  Polouse  district  south  of  Spokane.  Eighteen  huge  tractors  with  108  plows  ganged  behind  them  cut  a 
swath  of  more  than  160  feet  wide  as  they  wound  their  way  over  the  roiling  hills.  The  injured  farmer's  360  acres  were  plowed  in  one  day. 

Dramatic  News  Pictures  are  an  important  part  of  This  dramatic  presentation  of  a  neighborly  act  v 

every  issue  of  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  special  interest  in  Spokane  and  Inland  Empire  because 
Chronicle.  Associated  Press  Wirephotos  transmitted  to  the  great  importance  of  farming  in  this  area.  In  1946,  I 

Spokane  newspapers’  plant  from  all  over  the  world  are  Empire  farms  grossed  $417,645,000  —  average  incon 

supplemented  by  pictures  taken  by  ace  photographers  on  the  ^^rm,  $8,915. 

local  staffs  of  the  two  dailies.  Returns  from  Mines.  Lumber  Mills  and  newer  indi 

_  .  ,  .  ,  ,  _.  . .  created  by  power  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  swelle 

Typical  IS  the  news  picture  above.  First  published  on  Spokane  Market’s  gross  spendable  income  in  19 
the  front  page  of  The  Spokesman-Review,  April  2.  day  after  $1,019,006,000. 

the  bee,  this  picture  created  national  attention.  It  was  •j'jjg  dominating  circulation  and  high  readership  o 

distributed  widely  by  the  Asscxiated  Press  to  member  news-  Spokesman -Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  ei 

papers.  LIFE  featured  it  as  ’’Picture  of  the  Week”  in  its  issue  advertisers  in  these  dailies  to  secure  outstanding  resu 

of  April  14.  the  lucrative  Spokane  Market. 


COMBIHEO  7' 

HOW  OBER 
144.000 


A4mli»ing  Rrpmtrnlativrfk:  John  B.  Woodwards  Inc,,  iNcw  York.  Chicago,  Dciroil,  l4»a  Angcica,  San  FrancUcO 
Color  RcprcHcnIalivcii,  Sl'NDAY  SPOKESA1AN-REVIFW  Comic  Scclionai  Mrirupolilan  Group 
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one  full  page 


advertisement  in 


The  New  York  Times 


produced  for 


S5&" 


.Xf.c. 


Loyal 

Leather  Products 


$121,330 

in  retail  sales 
35  important 
new  outlets 


7,000  requests  for 
a  booklet 


EDITOI 


Su 
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Up  until  last  spring,  the  manufacturer  of  the  Harry  Conover  Cover-Girl  Box  had  been  direct¬ 
ing  its  merchandising  chiefly  toward  teen-agers.  When  it  was  decided  to  broaden  the 
market.  The  New  Yark  Times  was  the  one  medium  chosen  to  sell  both  consumers  and  trade. 
Loyal's  full  page  ad  appeared  on  May  18.  It  listed  134  retail  stores  throughout  the  North 
and  East.  Response  was  immediate,  not  only  in  this  territory  but  all  over  the  country. 
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11,000  retail  sales  resulted  from  the  ad.  Loyal  was  able  to  open  35  valuable  new  retail 
outlets  throughout  the  U.  S.  Out-of-town  merchandising  men  saw  the  ad,  ordered  the  boxes 
in  quantities  that  “frankly  amazed"  Loyal's  general  sales  manager. 


Results  like  these  .  .  .  quick,  profitable  .  .  .  have  made  The  New  York  Times  the  leading 
advertising  medium  in  the  world's  richest  market  for  29  consecutive  years. 
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ISSUED  EVEHY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Subpoenas  for  Canadian 
Firms’  Records  Ruled  Valid 


All  Newsprint  Contracts  With 
U.  S.  Publishers  Are  Demanded 


[  By  Jerry  Walker 


SUBPOENAS  issued  by  a  United 

States  Grand  Jury  in  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  newsprint  supply 
and  prices  have  been  served 
validly  on  Canadian  subsidiaries 
of  International  Paper  Co.,  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Henry  W.  Goddard 
ruled  this  week. 

The  records  which  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  has  demanded 
in  subpoenas  include  all  news¬ 
print  contracts  with  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  government  attorneys 
also  want  to  look  at  records 
pertaining  to  the  setting  of 
prices,  regulation  of  mill  output, 
and  zonal  distribution  arrange¬ 
ments,  notably  the  "port  city" 
differential  system. 

'Found'  in  U,  S,  Jurisdiction 

Ruling  out  the  contention  of 
Canadian  International  Paper 
Co.  and  International  Paper 
Sales  Co.,  both  Quebec  corpora¬ 
tions.  that  they  are  not  subject 
to  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  courts. 
Judge  Goddard  held  this  week 
that  they  are  “found”  to  be  doing 
business  in  this  country. 

While  denying  the  motion  of 
the  Canadian  firms  to  quash 
subpoenas  served  on  their  offi¬ 
cers,  Judge  Goddard  held  in 
abeyance  a  presentment  of  the 
Grand  Jury  against  the  parent 
company,  International  Paper 
Co.,  for  failure  to  produce  the 
records  sought. 

"It  is  unnecessary  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  at  least,  to  consider 
that  matter,”  the  court  said.  This 
left  the  issue  of  International's 
control  of  its  Canadian  affiliates 
undecided. 


Final  outcome  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  case  will  affect  numer¬ 
ous  other  newsprint  companies 
which  have  been  served  with 
subpoenas.  Walter  K.  Bennett, 
special  assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  has  agreed  to  extend  to 
the  others  any  modification  in 
the  subpoena  directed  by  the 
court. 

Meanwhile,  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  has  already  moved 
for  quashing  of  its  subpoena  on 
the  ground  it  is  a  Canadian 
corporation,  but  the  government 
is  contending  that  its  officers 
dominate  the  sales  agency  in 
the  U.  S.  This  same  approach  is 
being  made  in  calling  on  other 
Canadian  parent  concerns  to 
produce  records  for  the  inquiry. 

No  Right  of  Appeal 

Judge  Goddard  said  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  hearing  July  24  it  has  been 
firmly  established  by  recent 
high  court  rulings  that  there  is 
no  right  of  appeal  from  an  order 
denying  a  motion  to  quash  a 
subpoena. 

This  would  leave  the  Cana¬ 
dian  firms  with  one  other  way 
to  get  their  case  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  That  would  be 
in  refusing  to  abide  by  the  sub¬ 
poena.  The  Government  would 
then  move  to  have  them  cited 
in  contempt  of  court.  Appeals 
could  follow  in  the  event  of 
fines  or  jail  sentences. 

Judge  Goddard  based  his  find¬ 
ing  that  the  Canadian  firms  are 
within  U.  S.  jurisdiction  on  the 
nature  of  their  business  transac¬ 


tions  and  the  extent  to  which 
officers  of  one  firm  direct  the 
policies  of  the  other. 

He  went  at  length  to  describe 
the  '  Plan  for  the  Allocation  of 
Newsprint  Contracts,"  entered 
into  in  1935  between  the  for¬ 
mer  International  Paper  Co., 


the  former  International  Paper 
Sales  Co.,  then  a  New  York 
corporation;  and  International 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  stock  of  which 
was  owned  by  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national. 

Restriction  on  Mills 

The  court  quoted  Paragraph 
4  as  reading:  "No  participating 
mill  will,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Sales  Company,  install  or 
allow  to  be  installed  any  news¬ 
print  machine  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  such  machines  now 
installed.” 

Paragraph  7,  he  noted,  provid¬ 
ed  that  “so  long  as  this  Agree¬ 
ment  is  in  operation,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Company  shall  not  part 
with  the  control  of  the  Sales 
Company.” 

“Although  this  contract  has 
expired,  "  Judge  Goddard  com¬ 
mented,  “all  three  companies 
continue  to  operate  under  it.” 

The  Sales  Company,  he  recit¬ 
ed,  has  about  450  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  newsprint  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  has 
43  employes  in  the  U.  S.  and  up 
until  April  23,  1947  Sales  was 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  judge 
noted. 

The  decision  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  activities  of  John  W. 
Hinman,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  and  Canadian  as  well  as  a 
director  of  both;  William  N. 
Hurlbut,  a  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  both  International  and 


Modification  Suggested 
Judge  Goddard  suggested  the 
subpoenas  might  require  modi- 
ncation  because  “the  scope  and 
volume  of  the  records  and  docu- 
fMnts  called  for  seem  so  sweep¬ 
ing  as  to  be  unreasonable  and 
oppressive.” 

He  has  given  counsel  until 


Canadians  MaY  Resist 
Further,  Court  Is  Told 


“We  can't  say  what  the  Cana¬ 
dians  will  do  about  this,” 

-  „ _  _ _  counsel  for  Canadian  Interna- 

Sept.  15  to  get  together  and  dis-  tional  Paper  Co.  told  U.S.  Judge 
modification  if  defendants  Henry  W.  Goddard  at  a  hearing 
choose  to  move  for  it.  Other-  July  24  in  respect  to  subpoenas 
the  subpoenas  become  e£-  in  the  newsprint  investigation, 
f  ^  that  time.  Attorneys  “The  Canadians  have  very 
i  defendants  pleaded  for  definite  and  pronounced  views,” 
Jjme  in  which  to  consult  with  said  J.  A.  Gifford,  appearing  for 

William  D.  Mitchell,  CIP  attor¬ 
ney,  “They  might  decide  to 
resist  further  in  order  to  have 
the  question  reviewed.” 


Radian  counsel.  At  first 
^ge  Goddard  wanted  to  dis 
of  the  matter  within  s 


He  explained  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  was  possible  “if  they  are 
held  in  contempt”  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  subpoenas. 

In  affidavits  before  the  court, 
two  Canadian  directors  of  the 
paper  company  have  protested 
that  the  U.S.  inquiry  violates 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Dominion. 

Mitchell,  a  former  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  could  not  attend 
the  hearing,  Gifford  explained, 
because  "he  is  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada.” 
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Canadian,  as  well  as  having 
been  a  director  of  Sales  up  to 
Dec.  27,  1946  and  a  vicepresident 
of  Sales  up  to  April  17;  and  H. 
R.  Weaver,  a  vicepresident  and 
director  of  both  International 
and  Canadian. 

"The  record  shows,"  the  court 
stated,  “that  Mr.  Hinman  here 
in  New  York  advises  by  tele 
phone,  correspondence  or  by 
personal  visits.  Canadian's  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  on  major  poli¬ 
cies." 

Business  of  the  three  firms,  he 
found,  is  conducted  at  220  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hurlbut's  Business 

Judge  Goddard  discussed  Mr. 
Hurlbut's  triple  operations  in 
detail,  as  follows: 

“In  his  affidavit  Mr.  Hurlbut 
states  that  while  he  was  a  vice- 
president  of  Sales  he  negotiat¬ 
ed  and  discussed  with  United 
States  purchasers  the  renewal  of 
newsprint  contracts.  In  June. 
1946  he  also,  as  vicepresident  of 
Canadian,  negotiated  and  signed 
a  contract  here  in  New  York  for 
the  sale  of  a  certain  timber 
tract  located  in  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1945  as  vicepresident  of  Canad¬ 
ian  he  signed  a  bank  loan  from 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York  in  New  York. 

“In  previous  years  he  likewise 
acted  for  Canadian  in  New  York. 
In  1944  he  arranged  for  a  new 
newsprint  contract  with  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune;  in  1941  a  news¬ 
print  contract  with  the  Perth 
Amboy  Evening  News;  in  1944- 
55  he  negotiated  for  the  sale  of 
the  stock  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal  Publishing  Co. 
to  the  Greenville  News-Pied¬ 
mont  and  at  the  same  time 
negotiated  a  long  term  newsprint 
contract;  in  1947  he  negotiated  a 
contract  for  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  in  New  York 
and  its  subsidiary  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard  Times:  in  March,  1947 
he  negotiated  for  the  extension 
of  a  debenture  of  the  Chicago 
Times  owned  by  International 
and  at  the  same  time  signed  a 
newsprint  contract;  in  1945  he 
negotiated  for  the  cancellation 
of  one  contract  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  one  with  This 
Week;  in  1946  he  arranged  for 
a  contract  with  News  Syndicate 
Co.,  Inc.  here  in  New  York;  in 
1944  he  negotiated  for  news¬ 
print  contracts  with  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Hearst  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Publications,  Inc.;  in  1946  he 
participated  in  the  modification 
of  the  above  Hearst  contracts; 
in  1944-45  he  negotiated  for  the 
sale  of  stock  of  the  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  owned  by  Interna¬ 
tional.  "Iffie  purchaser  entered 
into  a  20-year  newsprint  con¬ 
tract. 

“He  negotiated  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  a  yearly  average  of 
120,000  tons  of  newsprint.  All  or 
substantially  all  of  these  news- 
( Continued  on  page  59) 


Paper  Price  at  Peak, 
House  Group  Asserts 


By  Jam^s  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Newsprint 

prices  have  reached  their  peak 
and  no  further  boost  can  be 
justified  in  view  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  current  earnings,  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  to  Con¬ 
gress  this  week. 

Any  revision  of  prices  from 
this  point  on  should  be  down¬ 
ward,  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  told  the  House. 

The  congressmen,  filing  an  in¬ 
terim  statement  as  recess 
neared,  saw  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increasing  production 
to  be  in  the  southern  states  but 
they  did  not  dismiss  the  pro¬ 
posed  Alaskan  industry  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  making  the  United 
States  self-sufficient. 

Big  Southern  Potential 

Citing  the  plentiful  wood  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  south,  the  report 
sUted:  “It  appears  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  South  to  support  a 
newsprint  industry  to  provide 
from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons 
of  newsprint  a  year  for  the 
American  market,  provided  a 
proper  plan  of  reforestation  is 
put  into  effect  and  religiously 
carried  out." 

“A  number  of  manufacturers 
and  several  financial  organiza¬ 
tions  are  at  the  present  time 
giving  consideration  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  newsprint  and 
paper  mills  in  the  South,”  the 
report  said.  Mentioned  was  a 
planned  mill  at  Leesville,  La. 

A  potential  new  source  intro¬ 
duced  into  dLscussion  of  the 
problem  was  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  area's  wooded  section. 

With  respect  to  Alaska,  it  was 
said; 

“Our  great  territory  of  Alaska 
has  vast  timber  resources  and 
may  prove  to  be  an  important 
source  for  future  paper  supply.” 

Start  of  an  Alaskan  newsprint 
industry  capable  of  producing 
1,000,000  tons  of  paper  annually 
faced  delay  until  next  year 
when  consideration  of  an  en¬ 
abling  act  was  blocked  in  the 
Senate  by  objection  of  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez  to  a  bill  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  to  sell  Tongass  National 
Forest  timber. 
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Promised  was  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  about  equitable 
distribution  of  print  paper  as 
long  as  the  shortage  exists  and 
to  encourage  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  domestically  and  in  Can¬ 
ada.  The  committee  disclosed 
it  has  received  an  invitation  to 
confer  with  Canadian  officials 
before  the  end  of  the  year  at 
which  problems  of  supply  in 
both  countries  will  be  discussed. 

A  significant  paragraph  of 
the  report,  in  view  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  plac^  by  the  Senate’s 
subcommittee  on  Alaskan  possi¬ 
bilities,  was  this: 

New  Processes  Mentioned 

“The  committee  expects  to 
make  a  study  of  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  newsprint  and 
paper  manufacturing  industry 
in  Alaska  on  a  sound  economic 
basis,  but  probably  not  until 
the  new  session  of  Congress 
convenes. 

“Later  in  the  year  it  is  hoped 
that  the  committee  can  accept 
an  invitation  to  investigate  and 
study  a  recently  discovered  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
possible  to  manufacture  paper 
from  the  scrub  oak  which  grows 
wild  in  the  southern  states,  and 
which  has  little  economic  value 
at  the  present  time  and  to  in¬ 
spect  a  pilot  plant  which  has 
been  established  near  Savannah, 
Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
tests  and  establishing  produc¬ 
tion  costs  in  connection  with  the 
new  process. 

The  committee  will  also  in¬ 
spect  other  institutions  in  the 
southern  states  where  labora¬ 
tory  and  other  experiments  are 
being  made  to  improve  paper 
manufacturing  processes  and  in¬ 
crease  production.  Committee 
studies  also  will  be  made  of 
several  newly-discovered  proc 
esses  for  de-inking  and  re-use 
of  waste  paper.” 

Congress  was  notified  through 
the  interim  report  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  has  on  its 
agenda  a  thorough  study  of  the 
use  of  newsprint  and  paper  by 
agencies  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  ‘‘with  a  view  to  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  it  may  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  government’s  use 
of  paper  and  paper  products 
with  a  resultant  saving  to  the 
taxpayers,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  paper  supply  available 
for  the  use  of  private  industry 
and  commerce.” 

Much  evidence  was  reported 
to  indicate  that  there  has  been 
waste  of  paper  by  the  federal 
government  and  it  was  suggest¬ 
ed  that  “in  time  of  shortages  the 
government  should  lead  the  way 
in  conserving  paper,  rather  than 
in  wasting  it.” 

Members  of  the  committee,  in 
addition  to  Brown,  who  is  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  Ohio, 
are  Reps.  Charles  A.  Wolverton, 
New  Jersey:  Paul  W.  Shafer, 
Michigan;  Charles  W.  Vursell, 
Illinois;  Lindley  Beckworth, 
Texas;  Richard  F.  Harless,  Ari¬ 
zona;  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  Fla. 


Lifting  of  government  con- 
trols,  the  committee  reported,  E&P  CALENDAR 

placed  larger  publishers  in  the  julv  29  —  Pennsylvani. 
United  States  in  a  preferred  po-  Newspaper  Publishers  A 
sition  while  smaller  publishers  sociation,  regional  meetine  ^ 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  daily  newspaper  members^ 
obtain  the  newsprint  necessary  central  and  eastern  PennJi 
for  continued  publication.  On  vania,  Lebanon  Country  Cbh 

that  point,  it  was  stated:  Lebanon. 

“The  committee  feels  that  es  .Aua.  6-7  —  Georgia  Pres 
pecial  attention  should  be  called  Assn.,  convention.  Hotel  ^ 
to  the  splendid  cooperation  Sota,  Savannah.  ^ 

which  has  been  afford^  by  a - - 

number  of  publishers’  organiza-  TT^T  T  ’lx 

tions  in  meeting  these  emer-  UIN  x  lOCC  LilltS 
gency  cases.  Great  credit  is  _ 

also  due  to  a  number  of  the 

larger  publishers  of  the  coun-  v^xx  X  xUiiK« 

try  who,  at  the  request  and  sug-  Tx'_  7| 

gestion  of  your  committee,  vol-  xl  O  0x1  xxQulU  ! 
untarily  and  willingly  loaned  or  .  , 

sold  a  portion  of  their  own  United  Nations  this  wedi  t 

newsprint  supply  to  other  pub-  apparently  had  won  and  lost  a | 
ILshers  who  were  faced  with  the  battle  for  freedom  of  the  press  i 
necessity  of  suspending  publi-  recognition  ^ 


and  recognition 


cation  because  of  the  newsprint  p/  ti'®  special 


shortage.”  status  of  corre- 

Analyzing  the  testimony 
taken,  the  report  referred  to  credited  to  the 
“a  few  suppliers  who  had  taken  international 
advantage  of  the  shortage  situ-  organization 
ation,  and  of  the  dire  need  of 
publishers  and  printers,  to  On  Monday, 
charge  unreasonable  prices  for  bowing  to  Pres- 
newsprint  and  other  paper.”  ^ 

’These  cases  were  publicized,  headquarters 
some  legal  actions  have  been  and  other  inter¬ 
filed,  and  others  are  in  process,  ventions  the  Le- 
The  practice,  it  was  admitted,  banese  Govern- 
has  not  been  stamped  out  com-  withdrew 

pletely  and  paper  still  is  mov-  ^^^0^^  F?ank  OveSaf  Nev! 
mg  at  exceedingly  high  prices  yerom  rranx,  <_»verseas  news 

through  more  or  less  under-  Agency  corresponden  accom- 
cover  sales  ”  panying  the  UN  Palestine  com 

,  mission. 

__  .  iair*11  Tuesday,  when  Frank  ap- 

HffXAFlftV  JVllll  peared  at  the  Lebanese  Consu 

X  xvx  vv  2  X  xxxx 

'RllVC  TTn  TimVl^r  leamed  its  grant  had  been  with ) 
OUyo  up  lllliiJC;!  drawn.  Protests  began  all  over 
Portland,  Ore.— Hawley  Pulp  The  case  had  attracted  inter 
&  Paper  Co.,  with  its  mill  in  national  attention  because  the 
Oregon  City,  was  the  only  bid-  ban  violated  the  press  conven 
der  for  the  purchase  of  7.560,000  tion  signed  by  the  Lebanese  Gov 
feet  of  timber  in  the  Siuslaw  ernment  at  the  London  session 
national  forest,  and  the  timber  of  the  General  Assembly.  Thei 
was  awarded  to  the  mill  on  its  Lebanese  authorities  had  giv« 
offer  to  pay  the  appraised  value  visas  to  all  the  accredited  cot 
price  of  $16,284.75.  respondents  accompanying  the, 

The  timber  is  located  in  five  commission  except  Frank  whom  | 
tracts  in  the  Cascade  Head  ex  they  barred  on  the  ground  tint 
perimental  forest  and  it  will  be  his  dispatches  in  the  past  about 
taken  out  under  what  was  de-  their  country  had  been  dispeas 
scribed  as  the  first  large-scale  iP8  ^  j-  ,,- 

attempt  at  timber  cutting  under  .  UN  officials,  acting  on  direc 
appli^  forest  management  in  instructions  from  Adrian  Pelt 
100  -  year  -  old  spruce  -  hemlock  Acting 

type  stands.  Cutting  will  be  UN.  insisted  the  UN  could  bnw 
done  under  the  supervision  of  '’O  discrimination  by  any  go^ 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  ernment  against 
Range  experiment  station.  accredited  to  the  internato 


cover  sales.” 


Hawley  Mill 
Buys  Up  Timber 

Portland,  Ore. — Hawley  Pulp 


accredited  to  the  international 


John  H.  Smith,  president  of  agencies, 

the  pulp  and  paper  mill,  said  The  precedent  f 
this  project  was  an  experiment  ^^®  ®®®®  i 

only  and  this  seven  million  feet  government  J®  ..  .  ] 

of  timber  would  produce  only  Greek-  national  ''®PJ®j®" 
about  15,000  tons  of  newsprint.  Associat^  pommk 

If  the  cooperative  program  can  ®.'^  nrotests 

be  worked  out  successfully,  ^ 

however,  there  are  many  stands  7.?«"makina  ib 

of  timber  in  the  Pacific  North-  While  he  UN  was  mijmg  m 
west  under  government  control  Protests  to  *he  Lebane  1^ 

sr,-.  srM!„i?.er.rri^ 

.  f  partment  and  direct  requesb 

16  Million  in  Japan  from  on  a,  took  up  the  Frank 


16  Million  in  Japan  from  on  a,  took  up  the  Frank 

Tokyo  —  Newspaper  circula-  case.  „ 

tion  in  Japan  in  April  totaled  Frank  was  infoimed  on 
nearly  16,000,000  in  a  popula*  day,  five  days  after  the 
tion  of  little  more  than  73,000,-  American  correspondent  aio 
000,  supreme  headquarters  re-  received  their  visas,  and  alter 
ported.  Editors  said  circulation  the  commission  had  already^ 
could  be  doubled  or  tripled  if  Jerusalem  for  Beirut,  that  ne 
they  had  paper.  could  have  a  visa. 
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Field  Offers  $5,339,000 
For  Chicago  Times  Stock 


Both  Papers  Would  Continue 
As  Tabloid;  Finnegan  to  Stay 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


rrfICAGO— Negotiations  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Chicago  Times’  en¬ 
tire  capital  stock  at  $60  a  share 
SSe  announced  here  July  23 
hv  Marshall  Field,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

The  offer  has  been  accepted 
bT  several  of  the  shareholders 
J  Chicago  Times,  Inc.,  includ- 
^  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  presi- 
Zt  and  publisher,  who  is  rec- 
oBoending  its  acceptance  to 
other  shareholders. 

H  owners  of  at  least  65,500  of 
the  outstanding  88,977  shares  of 
Tines  common  stock  should  re- 

£  favorably  by  Aug  25,  in- 
g  about  200  Times  em¬ 
ploye  shareholders.  Field  will 
take  control  of  the  tabloid  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Times. 


Sun  to  Become  Tabloid 

Simultaneously,  the  morning 
Sun  will  become  a  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Sunday  Sun- 
Timei  a  tabloid,  under  a  pro- 
p^  arrangement  whereby 
Field  would  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Sun, 
and  Finnegan  in  the  same  ca- 
pKit)  for  the  Times,  with  the 
added  duties  of  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Sun. 

Times  stock  last  year  sold  in 
the  open  market  as  low  as  $17, 
but  rose  sharply  in  over-coun¬ 
ter  bids  recently.  On  July  23, 
07  a  share  was  bid  without  any 
being  offered. 

Field  deposited  with  the 
American  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  a  certified  check  for 
the  full  purchase  price — 
$9,339,000. 


$2,500,000  Owed  to  IP 


If  negotiations  are  completed 
-the  outcome  rests  with  488 
shareholders — Field  will  as¬ 
sume  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Times  which  includes  $2,500,000 
of  debentures  owned  by  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.  The  Sun,  in 
turn,  will  move  into  the  Times 
building.  It  is  now  published  in 
the  Chicopo  Daily  News  plant. 

Finnegan  said  he  had  agreed 
to  ^bmit  to  “fellow  stockhold- 
the  offer  of  purchase  by 
Field  because  he  felt  the  pro¬ 
posed  joining  of  the  facilities 
M  the  Times  and  Sun  “would 
ht  a  good  thing  for  Chicago.” 

Field  had  made  earlier  offers 
to  the  Times,  but  the  present 
offer  is  the  first  which  is  said 
to  have  won  the  acceptance  of 
a  smtantial  number  of  stock- 
oolders.  He  said  in  a  statement: 

1  would  like  to  expand  my 
uucago  newspaper  interest  so 
®  to  publish  the  Times  in  the 
TOm<»n,  the  Sun  in  the  morn- 
^  and  a  Sun-Times  on  Sunday. 
™  the  editions  would  be  mod- 
Sk  convenient- 

V  handled  tabloid  size,  produced 
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in  the  Times  press  room.  This 
course  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  many  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers. 

“Accordingly,  after  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
publisher  of  the  Times,  I  have 
offered  $60  a  share  for  the  stock 
of  the  Times.  Mr.  Finnegan  and 


Richard  I.  Finnegan 


two  of  his  asociates,  James  A. 
Griffin.  Jr.  and  Robert  Walshaw, 
are  agreeable  to  that  price  and 
they  are  transmitting  my  pro¬ 
posal  to  their  fellow  stockhold¬ 
ers. 

To  Preserve  Times  Policy 

“I  have  long  admired  the 
Times,  its  vigorously  liberal 
policy,  its  alert  staff  and  comp¬ 
etent  management.  If  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Times  respond 
favorably,  my  intention  is  to 
preserve  the  policy,  staff  and 
managerial  personnel  of  the 
Times,  with  Mr.  Finnegan  in  his 
present  post  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“I  will,  of  course,  remain  as 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Sun, 
but  Mr.  Finnegan  will  be  assoc¬ 
iated  with  the  morning  Sun  as 
executive  vicepresident,  having 
the  asistance  of  other  Sun  and 
Times  executives.  In  direction  of 
advertising  would  be  Leo 
Abrams:  of  circulation,  J.  F. 
Shanahan,  with  whom  Donald  J. 
Walsh  would  be  associated. 

“In  its  streamlined  format, 
the  Sun  would  contain  all  the 
es.sential  news,  features,  market 
reports,  etc.  that  the  well-in¬ 
formed  reader  in  business  or  in 
any  other  walk  of  life  likes  to 
have  at  the  breakfast  table  or 
on  the  way  to  work.  The  Sun 
would  continue  to  publish  the 
departments  that  have  become 
popular  with  its  readers. 

“I  am  sure  that  our  plans 
would  provide  enlarged  oppor- 
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tunities  for  community  service, 
a  leadership  which  Chicago 
needs.  I  feel  that  the  papers  we 
would  produce  would  attract 
many  new  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers. 

"The  adjustment  would  be 
made  with  a  minimum  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  staffs.” 

The  Sun  and  Times  have  been 
Chicago's  “New  Deal”  papers. 

Freer  Competition  Seen 

In  a  statement,  Finnegan  an¬ 
nounced: 

“The  enlarged  enterprise 
would  give  the  progressive 
and  independent  majority  of 
readers  in  the  Chicago  area  at 
all  hours  better  access  than  they 
now  have  to  newspapers  reflect¬ 
ing  a  liberal  viewpoint. 

"The  Times  has  presses  and 
other  equipment  which  the  Sun 
needs  during  hours  when  its 
rented  presses  now  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  It  would  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  more  freely  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field. 

“The  Sun,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  newsprint  supply  which 
will  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
which  the  Times  has  experi¬ 
enced  to  an  extent  that  has  in¬ 
terfered  with  its  growth. 

“Under  the  arrangement  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Field,  readers  of 
the  Times  would  continue  to  get 
the  same  paper,  produced  by  the 
same  management  and  the  same 
staff. 

“The  Sun  has  agreed  substan¬ 
tially  with  us  of  the  Times  in 
its  policy  on  most  of  the  com¬ 
munity  improvement  that  would 
make  Chicago  a  better  place  to 
live  for  its  families,  its  workers, 
its  business  men  and  its  prop¬ 
erty  owners. 

"Tying  the  resources  of  the 
papers  would  result  in  a  unity 
of  operating  efficiency  that 
would  hasten  the  day  of  the 
modern,  healthy  community 
that  all  hard  working  parents 
and  the  fine  younger  generation 
desire. 

“Mr.  Field’s  offer  is  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  owners  of  Times  stock. 
As  individuals,  James  A.  Griffin, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  Walshaw  have 
joined  me  in  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Field’s  offer  on  our  own 
account,  but  the  choice  is  up  to 
the  stockholders.  We  are  sub¬ 
mitting  the  proposal  to  them. 
We  feel  that  $60  a  share  so 
reasonably  anticipates  potential 
future  value  that  it  is  our  obli¬ 
gation  to  submit  the  matter  to 
our  associate  stockholders. 

“The  Times  is  one  of  those 
rare  metropolitan  papers  in 
which  the  people  who  work  in 
all  departments  of  the  paper 
every  day  have  a  substantial 
stock  interest.  Each  stockholder 
will  receive  a  letter  and  other 
information  on  which  he  can 
form  a  judgment. 

“Mr.  Field  has  stipulated  that 
the  owners  of  at  least  65.500 
shares  should  respond  favorably 
by  Aug.  25,  unless  the  time  is 


Marshall  Field 

extended.  There  are  488  share¬ 
holders  and  the  outcome  Is  in 
their  hands.” 

Finnegan  said  the  200  Times 
employe  shareholders  own  about 
50%  of  the  outstanding  stock. 

Times  Executives  in  Charge 

Executive  control  of  the  Sun 
would  rest  largely  with  Times 
executives. 

Finnegan  would  be  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  both  newspapers. 

Russ  Stewart,  Times  general 
manager,  would  also  become 
general  manager  of  the  Sun  and 
Finnegan’s  chief  assistant. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  would 
continue  in  the  Sun-Times  or¬ 
ganization. 

Leo  Abrams,  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  would  be  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  both  papers  and 
he  has  indicated  the  two  papers 
would  be  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  to  advertisers. 

Jack  Shanahan,  Times  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  would  become  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  both  papers, 
with  Donald  Welsh,  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  continuing  In 
his  present  capacity,  and  a 
Times  circulation  manager  yet 
to  be  named. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  son-in- 
law  of  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason, 
founder  of  the  Times,  would 
continue  as  business  manager  of 
the  Times. 

John  Padulo  would  continue 
as  business  manager  of  the  Sun. 

Robert  Walshaw,  Times  treas¬ 
urer,  would  become  chief  ac¬ 
counting  officer  of  the  two 
papers,  and  Fred  H.  Onasch, 
Times  assistant  treasurer,  con¬ 
troller. 

Marvin  McCarthy,  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  would  continue  in 
his  present  capacity. 

Dimitman  to  Resign 

James  Mulroy,  veteran  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman,  now  day 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun, 
would  become  managing  editor, 
with  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Sun  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  resigning  from 
the  Sun  when  the  paper  be¬ 
comes  a  tabloid. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 
would  be  consolidated  with  the 
Chicago  Times  Syndicate  and  be 
operated  as  the  Chicago  Sun- 
■Times  Syndicate,  under  Harry 
Baker,  present  manager  of  the 
Sun  Syndicate. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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No  Closed  Shop— No  Work, 
Randolph  Tells  Printers 


mj  Chief  Cautions  Against  Low 
Tangle — Bid  to  Pressmen  Hinted 


"WHETHER  or  not  we  can  con¬ 
tract  for  a  closed  shop,  we 
will  operate  under  the  closed 
shop.” 

Woodruff  Randolph  so  advised 
the  87,164  journeymen  and  5,366 
apprentices  in  the  membership 
of  International  Typographical 
Union  this  week  in  his  annual 
report  as  president. 

He  added;  "The  same  holds 
true  for  any  other  established 
condition  of  the  ITU.” 

Unions  'Properly  Informed' 

A  large  i»rt  of  Randolph's 
report  was  given  over  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
with  a  reminder  that  local 
unions  “have  been  properly  in¬ 
formed  on  the  best  way  to  main¬ 
tain  our  historic  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  without  becoming  in¬ 
volved  with  lawyers  and 
courts.” 

Local  unions  were  warned, 
in  a  separate  message  from  the 
president,  to  avoid  litigation 
“on  real  or  fancied  wrongs.” 
They  were  instructed  to  “simply 
do  what  they  have  heretofore 
been  doing  until  they  are  ad¬ 
vised  otherwise.” 

The  locals  have  been  provided 
with  an  approved  form  for  ex¬ 
tension  and  amendment  of  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  and  for  nego¬ 
tiation  of  new  contracts  before 
Aug.  22.  when  the  new  law  as 
to  closed  shop  contracts  goes 
into  effect. 

ITU  offices  have  appended  a 
note:  “Do  not  be  stampeded 
into  signing  before  Aug.  22,  just 
to  get  a  closed  shop  agreement. 
We  will  maintain  our  right  to 
work  only  with  union  men  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances.” 

The  agreement  form  provides 
that  the  Joint  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of 
any  damages  claimed  for  breach 
of  the  contract,  and  damages 
may  not  exceed  $25,  except  as 
to  wages.  The  agreement  be¬ 
comes  null  and  void  if  any  ac¬ 
tion  is  brought  against  either 
party. 

“The  parties  further  agree,” 
it  is  provided,  "that  no  member 
of  the  union  shall  be  required 
or  expected  to  cross  a  picket  line 
established  by  any  subordinate 
union  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.” 

Mandated  Scale 

In  some  states,  Randolph  re¬ 
ported,  the  unions  are  using  the 
“conditions  of  employment” 
form  which  amounts  to  a  man¬ 
dated  scale. 

“If  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.  as  mandated,  are  agree¬ 
able  to  the  employer,  he  com¬ 
plies  therewith,”  ^ndolph  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  not.  he  may  resist 
and  thereby  bring  on  a  lock¬ 
out.” 

ITU  lawyers  are  analyzing 
state  laws  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 


vide  a  contract  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  closed  shop  conditions  if 
possible,  according  to  Randolph. 

His  message  added:  “If  we 
cannot  make  a  contract  for  a 
closed  shop,  we  need  not  make 
a  contract.  If  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  a  shop  are  not 
to  our  liking,  we  need  need  not 
work  in  that  shop.  .  .  .  We  oper¬ 
ated  under  closed  shop  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed. 
We  need  not  get  excited  now. 
.  .  .  La^r  will  win  eventually 
even  if  it  has  to  wait  for  the 
ballot  box.” 

War  on  Pressmen's  Chief 

Randolph's  annual  report 
contains  a  hint  of  open  warfare 
approaching  between  ITU  and 
Maj.  George  Berry’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen’s  and 
Assistants’  Union.  Two  chief 
points  are  failure  by  Berry  to 
agree  to  a  mutual  assistance 
pact  and  alleged  “stupidity”  in 
the  33-year-old  war  on  lithog¬ 
raphers.  It  is  now  likely  the  ITU 
will  press  its  invitation  to  the 
lithographers  to  become  affili¬ 
ated  with  that  union,  rather 
than  go  to  CIO. 

Randolph’s  report  also  inti¬ 
mates  that  ITU  may  bid  for  re¬ 
newed  jurisdiction  over  press¬ 
men.  He  has  promised  to  lay 
“the  details  of  the  acts  and  at¬ 
titudes”  of  the  pressmen’s 
union  before  a  committee  at  the 
ITU  convention  in  Cleveland 
next  month. 

“There  is  a  place,”  he  noted, 
“for  skilled  workers  of  the 
printing  industry  in  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association.  If 
they  cannot  find  that  protection 
and  refuge  in  the  organizations 
to  which  they  now  belong,  these 
skilled  workers  might  agree  that 
they  belong  in  the  I'TU  from 
which  organization  they  origin¬ 
ally  came.” 

He  charged  that  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  “has  embarked 
upon  a  destructive  course  of 


Cost  of  Trenton 
Strike  to  ITU 

Figures  appearing  in  the  Typo 
graphical  Journal  reveal  the 
following  cost  to  ITU  for  the 
strike  against  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  which  began 
Jan.  11.  1946: 

Paid  by  Defense  Fund 

to  local  . $265,542.32 

Paid  to  ITU  repre¬ 
sentative  .  10,792.47 

Paid  by  Unitypo  Corp. 
for  Trentonian  ....  109.511.33 


Total . $385,846.12 


raiding  other  unions  ’  and  "has 
played  in  the  hands  of  and  sat 
in  the  laps  of  employers.”  The 
union,  he  asserted  no  longer  de¬ 
serves  the  respect  “of  those 
working  pressmen  who  have  so 
long  awaited  and  hoped  and  ex¬ 
pected  a  change  in  the  type  of 
administration  they  have  been 
receiving  internationally.” 

The  ITU  chief  also  expressed 
"contempt”  for  the  International 
Mailers’  Union  which  he  labeled 
a  “foremen’s  organization”  and 
“another  collective  begging  or¬ 
ganization.” 

Reporting  on  strike  situations 
in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  Randolph  said  only  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  newsprint  had 
prevented  the  union  from  estab¬ 
lishing  several  newspapers  such 
as  the  Trentonian  in  Trenton. 

A  supplementary  report  by 
ITU  Secretary-Treasurer  Don 
Hurd  showed  that  $345,000  has 
been  spent  in  the  strike  against 
the  Southam  newspapers  in 
Canada. 

This  statement  also  gave  an 
accounting  of  Unitypo,  Inc.,  a 
New  York  corporation  owned  by 
the  General  Fund  of  ITU,  for 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
or  newspapers.  Real  estate  and 
printing  equipment  valued  at 
$109,511  has  been  acquired  and 
leased  to  the  Trentonian. 

A  report  by  ITU  Representa¬ 
tive  Carl  Berreitter  said  news¬ 
print  being  used  in  Trenton  is 
“all  highpriced”.  The  printers 
will  demonstrate,  he  added,  that 
“we  can  provide  permanent 
competition  and  make  the  en¬ 
terprise  pay  for  its  costs.” 

Representative  Harry  Finch 
reported  that  the  $250,000  con¬ 
spiracy  suit  brought  by  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Province 
against  ITU  officials  is  scheduled 
for  trial  in  October.  The  union 
has  filed  a  $100,000  libel  action 
against  the  Southam  Co.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Finch,  union  activity 
has  resulted  in  the  shifting  of 
circulation  leadership  from  the 
Province  to  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
A  co-operative  newspaper,  he 
stated,  is  ready  to  begin  publi¬ 
cation  at  Winnipeg  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

$680,152  for  Defense 

Total  expenditures  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  20  were  given 
as  $680,152.  The  balance  on  hand 
was  $86,382. 

Hurd’s  report  noted  that  ave¬ 
rage  annual  earnings  of  ITU 
members  have  increased  from 
$1,719  in  1933  to  $3,559  in  1947. 
Their  agregate  earnings  in  the 
last  year  were  $274,236,411,  he 
stated. 

Analyzing  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  signed  during  the  year, 
First  Vicepresident  Larry  Tay¬ 
lor  report^  pay  increases  were 
granted  in  606,  and  the  average 
minimum  hourly  scale  in  the  25 
largest  cities  is  $2.11,  against 
$1.53  in  1945. 


ITU  Finances 


--  iVori 


Report  of  Secretary . 
urer  Don  Hurd  shows 
International  Typogra 
Union  had  $8,028,319  ia 
rious  funds,  as  of  June  20,  ItQ 
Largest  amount.  S4,7S0, 
was  in  the  Pension  Funj, 
Next  was  $2,607,974  in 
Mortuary  Fund.  General  and 
miscellaneous  made  up  tlw 
rest.  One  year's  receipts  n. 
ceeded  $7,000,000.  * 


Liquor  Concern 
Tosses  Orchid 
To  Advertising 


Chicago — The  advertising  pro 
gram  of  Brown-Forman  Dis 
tillers  Corp.  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  company's  sue 
cess,  according  to  the  annujl 
report  for  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1947,  with  net  sales  for  the 
year  totaling  $52,501,884.22  as 
compared  with  $38,781,966.35  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Commenting  upon  its  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  newspapen 
and  magazines,  the  company'! 
annual  report  states: 

“Your  company’s  advertisii^ 
has  always  been  on  a  most  dig¬ 
nified  plane  in  keeping  with  its 
reputation  as  a  house  of  quality. 
To  this  end,  the  orchid,  as  i 
symbol  of  quality,  is  featured  ii 
every  ‘Old  Forester’  advertise 
ment.  .  .  . 


loY-by-pIoi 
game  c 
iped  out 
«k  News 
years. 


ITU  'Escape  Clause' 
Refused  by  2  Papers 

strike  of  printers  on  the 
Nassau  (N.  Y. )  Review-Star  and 
Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  Newsdo) 
was  averted  this  week  by  u 
11th  hour  agreement  on  a  net 
wage  scale,  but  no  contraek 
were  signed  because  publish 
declined  to  agree  to  a  new  " 
“escape  clause.” 

Typographical  Union  No.  9 
had  demanded  $75  for  37 
hours.  The  old  contract,  whi^ 
expired  July  2.  provided  $56  ft 
40  hours. 

A  final  offer  from  James 
Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Revi^ 
Star,  was  accepted.  It  calls 
$73  for  38%  hours,  as  of  July  b 
and  $75  for  38%  hours,  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1948. 

Later,  management  of  Newt  I 
day  agreed  to  go  along,  al 
though  it  had  sought  mainte 
nance  of  a  40-hour  week. 

Representatives  of  the  unioa 
then  submitted  a  new  clausf 
which  would  nullify  the  c»l 
tract  in  the  event  its  lc8“v 
was  attacked  under  the  Tan- 
Hartley  Act.  Publishers  of  both 
papers  objected  and  the  unioa 
announced  “conditions  of  ei** 
ployment”  would  be  posted. 

The  publishers  said  they  un¬ 
derstood  the  “conditions”  wouw 
be  the  same  as  those  in  the  cw 
tract  which  had  been 
upon.  Union  spokesmen  said  tne 


Bskind 
(Mo.)  S 


tuation  would  be  referred  to  0thtr» 
ru  headquarters  before  tne 
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edit 


Working  Press 


V^.bf.play  deicription  of  base 
tail  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds  is 
lapped  out  by  Hy  Turkin,  New 
Yotk  News  sportswriter  for  11 
rears.  Meanwhile  .  .  . 


Caption-writer  Adolph  Roesch  of 
New  York  Times  has  to  watch  the 
gome  and  the  cameramen  closely. 
He  writes  it  down  as  they  click 
the  shutter. 


Tony  Sande  of  Acme  captures  a  close  ploy  with  his  Big  Bertha. 


In  the  spirit  of  Ohio  State  Journal's  “Beards-for-Franklinton"  contest. 
Copy  Deskers  Chet  Anderson,  Arthur  A.  Parks  and  Dan  F.  Flavin 
say  they've  forsworn  the  razor  for  the  summer.  The  poor  Columbus, 
O.,  barbers! 


Five-mile-a-minute  United  Main- 
liner  took  Leonard  Lyons,  New 
York  Post  columnist,  to  Hollywood 
where  he  tapped  some  notobles 
for  $10,000  for  the  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Fund. 


In  Manchuria,  at  left,  Chou  En-Lai, 
Communist  army  leader,  gives 
with  the  news  for  Walter  Logan, 
United  Press  reporter  assigned  to 
the  Chinese  civil  war. 
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N.  Y.  Papers  Uphold 
Sheen  Speech  Stories 


OFFICIALS  of  the  New  York 

Times  and  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  are  standing  behind 
accounts  their  newspapers  gave 
of  the  controversial  March  9 
“psychoanalysis”  sermon  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen. 

Monsignor  Sheen,  who  is  a 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  charged  both  news¬ 
papers  this  week  with  “a  grave 
distortion”  in  their  reports  of  a 
talk  he  gave  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  New  York  City. 

Dijtortions  Claimed 

The  nub  of  the  Monsignor’s 
charge  was  his  claim  that  the 
papers  implied  he  had  attacked 
psychoanalysis  in  general,  rather 
than  Freudian  psychoanalysis, 
which,  he  said,  was  the  singular 
subject  of  his  speech. 

In  his  statement  this  week  to 
the  newspapers,  Msgr.  Sheen 
wrote:  “The  report  in  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  (New 
York  Times)  had  no  sentence 
which  was  correctly  quoted,  and 
several  which  were  distortions. 
One  other  newspaper  (the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune)  had  no  reporter  at 
the  Cathedral.  It  received  its 
information  by  telephone  from 
the  reporter  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  the  reporter 
from  the  first  newspaper,  and  in 
rewriting  the  story  the  second 
newspaper  made  it  appear  that 
I  had  condemned  p^chiatry.” 

Everett  Walker,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  admitted  that  through  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  schedule  his  regular 
Cathedral  reporter  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  during  the  sermon  and  had 
gotten  his  story  from  the  ’Times 
reporter. 

“But  another  Tribune  reporter 
was  a  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  during  the  sermon,”  Walker 
added,  “and  reported  the  gist  of 
the  Monsignor's  speech  to  the 
city  desk.  ’This  reporter  was 
not,  however,  responsible  for 
the  final  story.” 

No  Copies  oi  Sermon 

Walker  said  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  had  tried  to  get  copies  of 
the  sermon,  but  was  told  none 
was  available.  ’The  New  York 
Psychoanalytic  Institute  also 
tried  to  get  copies,  and  Mon¬ 
signor  Sheen  stated.  “There  are 
never  any  written  copies  made 
of  any  of  my  sermons.” 

Institute  doctors,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  said:  “Four  months 
after  the  sermon.  Monsignor 
Sheen  quotes  an  entire  para¬ 
graph  which  he  calls  ‘the  first 
paragraph  of  my  sermon.’  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  perplexed  by 
the  miraculous  memory  that  can 
reproduce  verbatim  a  paragraph 
from  a  sermon,  which  was  never 
written  down,  four  months  after 
its  delivery.” 

Early  in  April,  Edwin  L. 
James,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  asked  Msgr.  Sheen 
whether  he  objected  to  the 
Times  coverage  and  why.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  9,  the  cleric 
replied,  but,  James  said,  “I  had 


the  understanding  that  this  was 
a  private  message  and  was  not 
to  be  published.” 

It  was  not  until  July  20,  after 
a  noted  psychoanalyst  had  re¬ 
signed  from  a  Catholic  hospital, 
that  Msgr.  Sheen  sent  a  formal 
statement  to  the  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Editors  Back  Reporters 

James  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  had  still  not  seen  a  written 
copy  of  the  speech  and  “until 
that  time  we  believe  the  re¬ 
porter  is  right,  because  she  has 
a  good  reputation  for  being 
right  in  the  past.” 

Walker,  too,  said  he  believed 
the  stories  to  be  accurate  and 
the  Herald  Tribune  article  had 
been  written  by  a  “good,  re 
liable  reporter.” 

Walker  said  he  was  willing  to 
let  his  newspaper’s  story  “speak 
for  Itself”  with  regard  to  whether 
it  implied  that  the  Monsignor’s 
speech  referred  to  all  psycho¬ 
analysis  or  merely  Freudian 
psychoanalysis. 

Headlined  “Sheen  Discusses 
Psychoanalysis  at  St.  Patrick’s — 
Says  Freud  Bars  Personal  Guilt 
While  Confession  Accepts  It  and 
Absolves,”  the  Herald  Tribune 
story  began: 

“Psychoanalysis  and  confes¬ 
sion  were  discussed  at  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Cathedral  yesterday  in  a 
sermon  by  the  Right  Rev.  Ful¬ 
ton  J.  Sheen.  Psychiatry  came 
out  a  poor  second. 

“Monsignor  Sheen  .  .  .  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  referred  to 


UNI’TED  STATES  Army  Air 

Forces  have  taken  action  to 
prevent  interference  with  news 
cameramen  who  try  to  get  legit¬ 
imate  new  pictures  at  airfields 
throughout  the  United  States,  it 
was  reported  this  week  by 
Joseph  Costa,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association. 

Officers  now  in  training  at  the 
Air  Force  Public  Information 
School  at  Selma.  Ala.,  have  been 
indoctrinated  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  on  how  to  cooperate 
with  press  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers. 

This  action  has  been  taken  as 
the  result  of  an  incident  at  West- 
over  Field,  Massachusetts,  in 
which  press  photographers  were 
prevented  from  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  survivors  of  an  army 
plane  crash  in  Iceland.  A  pro¬ 
test  was  filed  with  the  War  De¬ 
partment  by  Costa.  In  reply, 
Maj.  Gen.  F.  L.  Parks,  Chief  of 
the  Information  Division,  as¬ 
sured  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  of  War 
Department  cooperation,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  complaint  was 
being  forwarded  to  the  Army 
Air  Forces  for  action. 

’That  action  has  now  taken  the 


Freudian  psychology,  which  he 
described  as  completely  objec¬ 
tive  and  amoral.” 

The  Times  story  was  head¬ 
lined,  “Sheen  Denounces  Psy¬ 
choanalysis  —  He  Recommends 
Confession  of  Sin  as  ‘Key  to 
Happiness’  of  the  Modern 
World,”  and  began: 

“Psychoanalysis  in  general 
and  ‘Freudian’  psychoanalysis  in 
particular  were  attacked  yester¬ 
day  by  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America 
in  Washington.” 

Deutsch  Interview  Recalled 

The  dispute  brought  a  review 
of  quotations  from  Albert 
Deutsch’s  column  in  PM,  June 
18.  In  an  interview  with 
Deutsch,  Msgr.  Sheen  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “I  never  read  com¬ 
ments  on  my  sermons  and 
speeches.  ...  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  never  read  newspapers 
.  .  .  except  for  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes  on  rare  occasions.” 

In  his  July  20  statement  to 
the  newspapers,  Msgr.  Sheen  al¬ 
so  referr^  to  a  “false”  report  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  that  he  had 
sailed  for  Europe  July  9  to  at¬ 
tend  the  educational  conference 
in  Ireland. 

Walker  said  this  report  had 
been  made  in  a  brief  paragraph 
on  the  society  page  describing 
a  party  that  had  been  given  at 
the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  in  honor  of  Sheen  and 
several  other  clerics. 

The  Herald  Tribune  got  the 
story  as  a  press  release  from 
Timmie  Richards,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  St.  Regis. 

Miss  Richards  told  E  &  P  she 
had  received  the  information 
from  George  Madden,  host  of 
the  St.  Regis  party. 


form  of  a  notice,  sent  to  every 
public  information  officer  of  the 
air  forces  in  the  United  States, 
which  reads  in  part: 

“This  headquarters  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  citing  an 
incident  that  happened  only  re¬ 
cently  and  rendered  a  justifiable 
complaint  on  behalf  of  the’press 
photographers  of  America.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  letter  Is  a  photo 
clipping  from  one  of  the  larger 
papers  in  the  United  States 
which  clearly  shows  a  group  of 
military  police  blocking  camera¬ 
men  and  preventing  them  from 
obtaining  a  fine,  dramatic  pic¬ 
ture.  Since  the  press  photogra¬ 
pher  has  always  been  a  close 
friend  of  the  AAF,  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  the  eyes  of  the 
public  by  which  we  tell  our 
story,  the  following  suggestion 
is  made: 

“When  activities  are  planned 
or  occur  at  your  base,  all  per¬ 
sonnel  concerned  (suggest  Pro¬ 
vost  Marshal  and  MPs  be  in¬ 
cluded  )  should  be  thoroughly 
briefed  and  informed  of  the 
many  aids  and  courtesies  that 
can  be  made  available  to  press 
writers  and  photographers.” 

EDITOR  & 


AAF  Policy  to  Provide 
Freedom  for  Lensmen 


Ball  Park  Stunt 
Scores  Heavily 
For  'Ozark  Ike' 

Philadelphia  —  The  worldj 
largest  comic  strip  was  on  vi#» 
here  July  23  at  Shibe  Park.  Tt 
feet  wide  and  650  feet  long  it 
extended  entirely  around  flij 
playing  field.  Ingeniously  mad# 
of  poster  paper,  it  fitted  the  ej- 
tire  left  field  bleacher  wall  tin 
curved  center  field  wall,  and  all 
of  the  right  field  “home  run' 
fence. 

In  continuity,  the  strip 
sented  nearly  three  weeks’  pn 
duction  in  daily  strips  of^ 
King  Features  comic,  “Oart 
Ike,”  drawn  by  Ray  Gotto,  indj 
devoted  to  the  diamond  exploit! [ 
of  a  fabulous  American  bas^f 
player.  Upon  the  playing  fidd' 
itself  was  imposed  the  name  oil 
“Ike”  in  raised  letters  as  wkk' 
as  the  infield  itself. 

Responsible  for  the  huge  dii 
play  was  the  Sunday  Bulleth 
honoring  the  advent  of  “Chirk! 
Ike”  as  a  full-page  comic  fei 
ture.  Heretofore  the  comic  hu 
been  a  six-day  strip. 

Beginning  with  its  issue  if 
July  27,  the  Bulletin  is  playiii 
“Ozark  Ike”  as  the  front  pap 
feature  of  its  comic  section.  Ow 
of  the  largest  promotion  cw 
paigns  in  Bulletin  history  wif 
arranged  to  signalize  the  event 
Shoeless  Dinah 


Early  this  week  “Ozark  Ike 
and  his  shoeless  Dinah  (playd 
by  a  New  York  boy  and  girl 
actress)  came  to  town  on  it 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  train.  A  tridtj’ 
publicity  stunt  had  them  v 
rested  at  the  24th  Street  dm 
by  a  Keystone  cop  of  the  Gii 
Light  era  and  arraigned  befon 
Magistrate  O’Malley  for  bilklni 
the  railroad  out  of  fares.  TIk 
Bulletin  carried  pictures  aoc 
story  showing  them  behind  bin 
at  City  Hall. 

The  hilarity  was  heighteuc 
by  having  mud-spattered  Bulk 
tin  circulation  trucks  laden  witl 
hill-billies  searching  the  cit 
with  crews  yelling  “Whew'il 
Ike?”  (Connie  Mack  of  the  Phili 
delphia  Athletics  was  indues 
to  go  to  City  Hall  and  intercedt 
for  his  latest  rookie  acquisition 
With  the  aid  of  Mayor  Bernan 
Samuel,  they  got  ’’Ike"  out  d 
the  hoosegow  in  time  for  thi 
game  between  the  Athletics  ani 
the  Cleveland  Indians. 

At  the  ball  park,  a  full  hoc 
before  the  game  was  given  ove^ 
to  festivities  in  honor  of  tw 
comic. 

The  promotion  was  arranged 
by  George  T.  Eager  and  his  spe 
cial  events  department,  iu  m 
junction  with  Howard  Stw 
hill’s  circulation  staff.  Tc 
thousand  Bulletin  newspap«; 
boys  and  dealers  were  guests  !■ 


game.  ^  _ 

eaded  by  J.  D.  Gortatow* 
ly  King  Features  executivB 
e  to  Philadelphia  Jw 
.  night,  bringing  with  the® 
ost  of  celebrities  from  tw 
•ts  world.  A  dinner  at  tM 
quet  Club,  at  which 
er  Robert  McLean  was  hoR 
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EARLY  SPROUTS 

Miliins,  Yonkers  (N.  V.)  Herald  Statesman 


BEFORE  IT  BOILS  OVER 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


Underwear  Impresario 
Has  Retailers  Panting 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

LATE  in  April,  an  unfamiliar 
advertiser  appeared  in  an 
extra  section  of  the  Sunday 
New  York  Herald  Tribune — Mc¬ 
Mahon  i  Cremins.  The  store 
billed  itself  "New  York’s  first 
multiple  unit  budget  store’’  and 
offered  pages  of  panties,  chil¬ 
dren’s  overalls,  handkerchiefs, 
and  a  variety  of  branded  staple 
cotton  apparel  at  one  price  for 
one  item  and  at  progressively 
lower  rates  for  more  of  the 
same. 

Monday  morning  the  Mc¬ 
Mahon  i  Cremins  switchboard 
bulled  with  queries:  “What  is 
this  multiple  selling?  What’s  the 
story?” 

“No  story,"  said  Lester  Mar¬ 
tin.  and  he  continued  bombard¬ 
ing  the  Herald  Tribune,  and  lat¬ 
er  the  Sun  also,  with  one  or  two 
to  six  and  eight  pages  of  item 
price  copy  weekly. 

They  Break  Loose 
^t  Sunday,  however,  Mar¬ 
tin's  new  store  broke  loose  with 
a  double  page  spread — part  of 
more  than  six  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising-titled  “YOU  THE  PEO¬ 
PLE  ARE  TELLING  US  you 
want  to  buy  quality  brands  in 
multiple  units’ The  spread 
was  filled  with  excerpts  from 
letters  of  pleasure  the  purchas¬ 
ers  had  sent  along  with  orders 
and  reorders. 

A  typical  quote  read:  “Con- 
pxtulations  on  your  advertis- 
m*.  It  must  be  bearing  fruit.  I 
MOW  I  have  made  2  or  3  pur- 
chaas  prior  to  this  order.  Please 
send  me  12  Flare  Leg  Panties 
s}re  8.  and  six  Flare  Leg  Panties 
^5*  tor  which  I  enclose 
check  for  $21.11.  Best  wishes  for 
your  continued  success.” 

So  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
undergarment  dis- 
of  lower  Broadway  to  re- 
PW  on  that  success  and  discov- 
W  Lester  Martin,  who  made  a 
ortune  m  bloomers  when  every¬ 


one  else  was  selling  briefs  and 
who  made  another  cutting  knit 
underwear  down  into  toddlers’ 
training  pants, 

Selling  goods  by  this  big-space 
advertising  and  mail  order  cam¬ 
paign  was  costing  only  5%,  de¬ 
clared  Martin. 

Selling  agent  for  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Chalmers  Knitting 
Mills,  the  Loomcrest  Co.,  Luther 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Whit- 
tenton  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
“vitally  interested”  in  them  (as 
he  understated  it),  Martin  ex¬ 
plained  he  was  using  the  power 
of  the  press  to  sell  more  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution. 

Aims  to  Cut  Costs 

“We  set  out  with  one  purpose 
in  mind.”  he  explained,  “to  cut 
the  cost  of  distribution.  The 
price  of  goods  on  the  wholesale 
level  is  reasonable,  but  after 
goods  leave  the  wholesale  level 
the  cost  mounts  tremendously. 
If  the  consumer  is  willing  to 
cooperate  with  us  by  buying  in 
multiple  units,  he  can  cut  the 
cost  of  distribution  to  as  low 
as  25%.” 

Trying  to  persuade  department 
stores  to  adopt  the  multiple  unit 
selling  method  for  McMahon  and 
Cremins  items  or  to  identify 
them  so  that  national  advertising 
would  be  effective  backing  up 
of  trademarks,  Martin  ran  into 
store  politics. 

Martin  could  have  forced 
through  his  program  by  national 
advertising,  he  thinks,  but  the 
method  was  too  slow  for  the 
underwear  impresario.  Ever 
since  he  started  producing  “pet¬ 
ticoats.  or  was  it  drawers?”  in 
1920,  his  method  for  making 
money  has  been  to  satisfy  exist¬ 
ing  or  dormant  public  demands. 

So  he  set  up  a  one-room  store 
at  the  back  door  of  his  plant, 
put  in  two  salesgirls  to  handle 
any  hardy  customers  who  might 


find  the  difficult  way  to  Crosby 
Street — and  now  he  could  use 
local  retail  advertising. 

Typically  Martin  had  planned 
for  a  big  advertising  spread 
regularly  but  lack  of  newsprint 
curtailed  his  program., 

Surprise  for  Miss  Cole 

While  Martin  was  wondering 
what  next.  ‘Along  walks  in  a 
girl  from  the  Herald  Tribune.” 
Miss  Ruth  Cole  was  there  on  a 
tip.  “Somebody  sent  her  down  to 
Crosby  Street  to  a  tiny  con¬ 
cern.”  Martin  took  her  breath 
away  by  demanding,  “Can  you 
deliver  100,000  lines?”  She  told 
him  “Yes.” 

“Bring  the  contract  tomorrow 
and  I  ll  pay  in  advance,”  he  said. 
She  brought  it  and  walked  out 
with  a  fat  five  figure  check. 

“Tell  how  we  turned  out  8,800 
lines  of  copy  in  the  next  48 
hours,”  Rose  Radunsky,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  McMahon  & 
Cremins.  put  in. 

Quick  Work  on  Copy 

Working  at  top  speed,  the  two 
of  them  had  made  the  Sunday 
edition,  preparing  eight  1.000 
line  ads  and  one  800-line  ad — 
“and  four  color  pages,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  Herald  Tribune  put  in  a 
special  section  to  handle  the  ads. 

“The  orders,”  Martin  said, 
“came  from  every  state  and  for¬ 
eign  countries — and  the  nicest 
people!  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
them  sent  checks,  only  5% 
CODs — and  that  saves  money 
too.” 

Martin  was  so  pleased  that  he 
went  back  to  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  bought  another  150,- 
000  lines  for  his  current  year’s 
contract. 

The  garment  man  had  never 
before  been  a  retailer  and  never 
before  used  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

'Laboratory  Store' 

Martin  noted  two  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  success:  Litt  Brothers 
in  Philadelphia  he  said  is  build¬ 
ing  an  experimental  store-with- 
in  a  store,  a  segregated  Mc¬ 
Mahon  &  Cremins  multiple  unit 
budget  department,  and  Gimbels 
will  run  a  Sunday  News  ad  July 
27  announcing  “Gimbels  HAS 


SAY  WHICH! 

Murray,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal 

Chalmers  union  suits  in  mul¬ 
tiple  units.” 

Not  many  customers  have 
found  their  way  to  Martin’s  re¬ 
tail  store  to  his  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  ( "They  wander  for  hours 
looking  for  it,”  he  chortled.), 
but  department  store  people 
from  all  over  the  country  have 
been  visiting  his  “laboratory 
.store”,  he  says  and  looking  over 
letters  of  thanks  and  reorders 
he  has  been  getting. 

McMahon  &  Cremins  ads  are 
not  on  schedule.  “I  start  out 
always  with  one  page,”  noted 
Miss  Rudansky,  “but  we  may 
wind  up  with  six  or  eight." 

“Whenever  we  have  something 
to  say,  we  say  it,”  added  Martin. 

“Now  that  we’re  in  the  retail 
business  we  can’t  get  out  of  it.” 
said  the  man  who  20  years  after 
Rudolph  Valentino  died  sold 
100.000  women  panties  just  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  a  free  Val¬ 
entino  biography. 


Michigan  Reporter 
Mauled  by  Rioters 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich  —  Ford 
Eastman,  Benton  Harbor  News- 
Palladium  reporter,  was  mauled 
by  rioters  in  the  strike  of  CIO 
United  Electrical  Workers  at  the 
Remington-Rand  Corp.  here 
July  23. 

Eastman,  who  was  covering  the 
riot  outside  the  plant  in  the 
“back  to  work”  movement,  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  struck  in 
the  eye  and  his  shoulder 
wrenched.  Rioters  were  dis¬ 
suaded  by  some  of  the  more 
level  headed  members  when 
they  planned  to  throw  Eastman 
into  a  lake  later,  Eastman  said. 

■ 

Grove  J.  Fink  Dies 

San  Francisco — Grove  John¬ 
son  Fink,  62,  attorney  for  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  Hearst 
newspapers,  died  July  23  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation.  Survivors 
include  Albert  Fink  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin  circula¬ 
tion  department. 
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Main  Street  Retailer 
Gets  Agency  Service 

By  Herman  Zivetz 


MADISON.  Wis.— Put  a  Uttle 
man  into  a  prize-fight  ring  op¬ 
posite  a  bigger  opponent  and  in¬ 
variably  the  crowd  will  root 
for  the  smaller  fellow.  No 
amount  of  crowd  support,  how¬ 
ever,  can  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  size.  If  the  little  man 
can’t  outsmart  his  bigger  adver¬ 
sary,  he  is  sure  to  go  dow'n  in 
defeat. 

In  the  field  of  retail  trade, 
only  the  more  astute  little  men 
have  been  able  to  survive. 

What  is  the  small  retailer  to 
do  when  suddenly  he  discovers 
that  down  the  block  or  across 
the  street,  new  and  greater  com¬ 
petition  is  opening  in  the  form 
of  a  department  or  chain  store? 
How  is  he  to  meet  this  over¬ 
whelming  antagonist? 

Habit  or  Promotion? 

There  are  some  unfortunate 
short-sighted  merchants  who 
shrug  off  this  threat  to  their 
security  and  continue  on  in 
their  staid  accustomed  ways.  It 
soon  develops  that  they’re  in 
business  purely  out  of  habit. 
Every  day  they  lose  old  custom¬ 
ers. 

Another  local  merchant  will 
try  to  beat  the  larger  concerns 
at  their  own  game.  These  are 
the  retailers  who  go  all  out  on 
aggressive  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Invariably  Uiese  indi¬ 
viduals  only  hasten  their  own 
eventual  extinction. 

Now  it  is  unfair  to  say  that 
all  small  retailers  faced  with 
large  concern  competition  are 
losing  money  or  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  small  estab¬ 
lishment  is  the  backbone  of  our 
city  business.  Many  of  these 
merchants  survive  and  prosper, 
despite  department  and  chain 
store  competition.  These  are  the 
smarter  fellows,  the  ones  with 
the  secret  punch. 

Some  of  these  merchants  spe¬ 
cialize  in  hard-to-get  items. 
Others  are  known  for  their  spe¬ 
cial  services.  Still  others  have 
achieved  a  loyal  patronage 
which  no  competition  could 
sway.  All  of  them  are  distinctive 
and  they  have  successfully 
broadcast  their  distinctiveness 
to  the  buying  public.  Thus  they 
can  compete  with  larger  stores. 

Road  to  Bankruptcy 
Some  of  the  smaller  retailers 
have  tried  large  scale  advertis¬ 
ing.  All  it  netted  them  was 
a  quicker,  more  expensive  road 
to  bankruptcy.  It  is  hopeless  for 
a  minor  merchant  to  emulate 
an  advertising  policy  of  a  major 
concern  having  unlimited  capi¬ 
tal  and  organization. 

Yet,  aggressive  advertising, 
skillfully  administered,  can  be¬ 
come  the  slingshot  with  which 
the  little  “Davids”  can  limit,  if 
not  eliminate  the  usurpations  of 
the  big  “Goliaths.” 

A  skillfully  planned  promo¬ 
tional  policy  for  the  small  store 
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can  very  well  lessen  the  margin 
of  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
big  retailer. 

In  many  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  there  are  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  daily 
newspapers  which  offer  compre¬ 
hensive  advertising  services. 

In  Madison,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service,  represent¬ 
ing  both  the  Capital  Times,  and 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
has  instituted  a  planning  serv¬ 
ice  so  as  to  get  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  a  greater  return  on  their 
advertising  expenditure. 

A  Sample  Case 

To  show  how  this  organiza¬ 
tion  operates,  let  us  see  how 
they  would  advise  the  owner  of 
a  store  we  shall  call  the  Midway 
Men’s  Shop.  It  is  owned  by  the 
imaginary  Mr.  Ray  Lewis.  The 
Midway  is  in  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.  After  enjoying  a  fairly 
profitable  trade  in  the  Madison 
area  for  30  years,  the  store’s 
business  has  fallen  off.  The 
sales  decline  has  in  turn  affect¬ 
ed  Mr.  Lewis’  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply. 

In  these  days  of  shortages, 
the  manufacturers  are  selective 
in  their  outlets.  They  by-pass 
the  laggards,  and  sell  most  often 
to  the  sales  leaders.  Consequent¬ 
ly  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  stock 
his  store.  Even  the  old  stand-by 
customers  are  deserting  him  in 
favor  of  the  well  stocked  larg¬ 
er  retailers. 

In  1930,  when  Madison  was  a 
community  of  19,000,  the  Mid¬ 
way  Men’s  Shop  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  company.  It  had  never 
led  in  its  field,  but  it  enjoyed 
unlimited  credit  and  was  based 
on  a  firm  financial  foundation. 
Advantageously  located  on  a 
leading  business  thoroughfare, 
the  Midway  faced  its  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  policy  of  friendly 
service,  and  a  well  assorted 
stock  of  current  styles. 

Advantage  Destroyed 
With  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  larger  chain  store 
outfits  established  branches  in 
town.  Soon,  privately  owned  de  ¬ 
partment  stores  sprang  up  in 
the  expanding  business  area. 

Not  recognizing  the  changing 
economic  scene,  Mr.  Lewis  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  time-honored,  old 
fashioned  business  practices. 
Consequently,  Midway  started 
to  experience  its  first  unsteady 
tremors. 

During  the  war  the  city’s 
economic  structure  was  trans¬ 
formed.  Under  the  stimulation 
of  local  war  industries,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  swelled  and  wages  sky¬ 
rocketed. 

The  resultant  shortage  of  con¬ 
sumer  items,  coupled  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  of  consumer 
spending,  made  it  a  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket.  Selling  their  merchandise 
was  no  longer  the  retailer’s 


120  AppaaruiM* 


90  ippauruM* 


96  ippatrn 


66  AppaaruiM* 


38  Ippaaraneai 


36  ippatruMi 


Men's  Wear  Advertising  Frequency  Charts 


problem.  The  important  factor 
was  to  get  enough  to  satisfy  the 
demand. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  Mid¬ 
way's  competitive  bulwark  is 
all  but  destroyed.  Unable  to 
match  the  dollar  volume  sales 
of  the  leaders.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
hard  put  to  get  the  assortment 
of  merchandise  upon  which  his 
store’s  reputation  is  built. 

When  NAS  Steps  In 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
steps  in.  Louis  Heindel,  direc¬ 
tor.  and  Edward  Burgeson,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  are  on  the 
lookout  for  just  such  situations 
where  the  retailer  has  the  basic 
abilities  of  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant,  and  where  intelligent 
counseling  is  needed. 

One  evening  after  business 
hours,  the  fictitious  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  the  real  Messrs.  Heindel 
and  Burgeson  meet  in  the  back 
room  of  the  Midway  Shop.  The 
two  newspaper  men  are  armed 
with  a  complete  presentation 
ranging  from  colored  charts  to 
illustrative  slides.  With  these, 
they  show  with  dramatic  effec¬ 
tiveness  the  weakness  in  the 
store’s  previous  advertising  pol¬ 
icies.  They  demonstrate  how  an¬ 
tiquated  are  Mr.  Lewis’  meth¬ 
ods  in  meeting  his  newer  and 
larger  competition. 

With  the  slides  they  illus¬ 
trate  Madison’s  expanding  eco¬ 
nomic  situation.  The  city’s  pop¬ 
ulation  has  grown  to  more  than 
100,000  persons.  Industrial  pay¬ 
rolls  have  catapulted  upward. 
Dollar  volume  in  the  men’s 
wear  line  has  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent  since  before 

EDITOR  & 


the  war.  With  these  facts  the.v^ 
hammer  home  the  necessity  for 
the  individual  retailer  to  grow 
along  with  his  market  and  com 
munity. 

With  a  chart  resembling  i; 
checkerboard,  they  compare 
Midway’s  advertising  frequenej 
over  the  previous  year,  with  s 
similar  chart  representing  the 
frequency  of  a  leading  small 
store  competitor.  The  chart  con 
tains  365  squares,  each  standini 
for  a  day  in  the  year.  On  the 
Midway  chart,  eleven  square; 
have  been  colored  in  red.  These 
are  the  particular  days  in  whid 
Mr.  Lewis  had  advertised. 

There  is  no  consistency,  nc 
suggestion  of  any  plan  in  this 
distribution.  Four  ads  are  scat 
tered  over  the  first  six  month' 
of  the  year  and  the  remaining 
eleven  are  concentrated  in  the 
weeks  before  Christmas.  Con 
trasting  the  competitor’s  fm 
quency,  the  difference  is  im  > 
mediately  observable.  Here  is  a  ‘ 
plan,  a  steady  consistency,  a 
uniform  pattern. 

Linage  and  Size  Graphs 

The  next  presentation  is  a 
bar  graph  in  which  the  to^ 
linage  and  average  size  of  indi 
vidual  ads  for  all  of  the  smaL 
independent  men’s  wear  stores 
are  compared.  The  three 
in  dollar  volume  sales  also  lead 
in  total  advertising  space  and 
proportionately  in  the  average 
size  of  their  ads.  The  Midway 
ranks  10th  in  total  space,  and 
eleventh  in  average  size. 

Finally,  the  11  Midway  ads. , 
neatly  clipped  and  mounted  on 
black  presentation  paper  art 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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Lawns  for  baby  pens,  children  and 
grown-ups,  benches  and  easy  chairs, 
and  a  patch  of  garden  —  this,  more 
than  any  other  city,  is  Philadelphia. 
For  the  tangible  fact  is  the  third  larg¬ 
est  city  has  more  of  its  families  in  in¬ 
dividual  homes  than  other  large  cities. 

It’s  a  tangible  fact,  too,  that  pride  in 


home  helps  make  Philadelphia  one  of 
the  very  top  markets  for  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  variety  of  consumer  items.  And 
the  third  and  especially  noteworthy 
fact  about  Philadelphia  is  the  low-cost 
ease  with  which  it  is  reached  with  a 
sales  message  —  for  4  out  of  5  families 
daily  read  one  newspaper. 


That  newspaper  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  It  goes  home  in  this  city  of 
homes  —  has  the  largest  evening  cir¬ 
culation  in  America.  It  takes  the  story 
of  your  wares  direct  to  family  buyers. 

•  The  Sunday  Bulletin  —  first  issue 
published  February  9,  1947. 


In  Philq^elphia  — nearly  everybody 

reads  THE  BHLLETIN 


pens  baby  out  back 


Shooti  in  the  706 


Danforth  Plays  Well 
On  Agency  Greens,  Too 


By  James  L  CoUings 

THEY  WERE  both  young,  and 
heady  wine  flow^  through 
their  veins,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  party  swelled  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  words,  and  they 
touched  hands  shyly  and  each 
touch  was  a  promise. 

Her  words  were  sugared,  soft. 
His  bold,  romantic.  His  name 
was  Dave,  and  it  matters.  Hers 
was  Alice  or  Jane  or  Susan,  and 
it  doesn’t  matter. 

The  Lovers 

All  that  matters  is  that  they 
were  alone  among  hundreds  and 
these  words  were  caresses  and 
the  moon  was  a  golden  disc  to 
hang  their  sighs  on  and  the 
wind  was  a  s^  dancer  among 
the  weeping  willows  and  the 
stars  were  diamonds  bigger  than 
raw  courage  and  the  whole 
sweet-smelling  earth  was  their 
balcony. 

The  hero  boasted  to  the  hero¬ 
ine  that  he  was  to  advertising 
what  the  Empire  State  is  to 
buildings,  what  Broadway  is  to 
show  business,  what  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  to  oceans,  what  the  New 
York  Times  is  to  newspapers, 
what  a  king  is  to  the  common 
man,  what  the  elephant  is  to  the 
jungle. 

She  listened  with  her  heart, 
as  most  women  do— and  she  be¬ 
lieved  him.  They  parted  too 
soon  afterwards,  vowing  fur¬ 
ther  moonlight  madness,  and 
their  memories  of  each  other 
as  they  separated  were  as  lovely 
as  the  smell  of  flowers  on  Ha¬ 
waii,  their  enrapture  as  sure  as 
tomorrow. 

Continued  Next  Month 
Lest  this  read  like  a  love 
story  continued  next  month  in 
your  favorite  magazine,  let’s 
break  it  up  right  here  and  now 
and  tell  you  the  cold,  unroman¬ 
tic  facts.  Let’s  climb  down  from 
the  balcony  and  view  it  from 
the  street. 

It’s  true  enough  that  Dave — 
officially  J.  Davis  Danforth,  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  New  York  City — met 
the  girl  long  ago — this  Alice  or 
Jane  or  Susan.  It’s  true  they 
were  at  a  dance.  It’s  also  true 
that  he  tried  to  impress  her,  to 
feed  her  caviar  when  all  he 
could  afford  was  a  ham  on  rye. 

Perhaps  even  a  bit  of  the 
romance  is  true. 

But  it  certainly  isn’t  true  that 
he  was  a  lord  in  the  palace  of 
advertising.  Actually,  he  was  a 
mere  flunky,  a  lowly  shipping 
clerk  in  a  piddly  job,  making 
the  agency’s  best  offer  of  $60  a 
month. 

He  couldn’t  give  anybody  time 
off  on  a  holiday.  The  man  had 
holes  in  his  money  pocket. 

S800  in  Fur 

(Yet  at  this  lusty  time  in  his 
life  he  wore  an  $800  raccoon 
coat  that  his  wealthy  grand¬ 
mother  had  given  him.  He  used 


to  check  it  at  Grand  Central 
each  morning  before  reporting 
to  work.  He  never  did  get  up 
sufficient  courage  to  wear  it  to 
the  office.) 

He  laughed  about  the  hero- 
heroine  episode  the  other  day 


Dav*  Daniortk,  who  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  Bobby  Jones  and  is 
about  his  sise,  is  quite  a  golfer. 

He  shoots  in  the  high  70's. 

in  his  comfortable  office.  His 
laughter  is  an  investment  in 
merriment.  Sunburned  lines 
folded  accordion-like  around  his 
hazel  eyes. 

He’s  a  good-looking  human, 
fed  on  a  diet  of  juicy  steaks, 
country  clubs,  tailormade  suits 
and  lots  of  ordinary  living. 

’’I’ll  never  forget  the  end  of 
that  little  incident.  Several  days 
after  the  party,  I  was  grunting 
along  on  the  way  to  the  post- 
office  with  85  lbs.  of  mall. 

“I  stopped  for  a  traffic  light 
on  an  island  in  Park  Ave.,  and 
who  should  pull  up  in  a  big 
limousine,  chauffeur  and  all,  but 
my  charming  companion,  the 
girl  I  had  sold  the  moon  to  with¬ 
out  asking  for  change — ^I  thought. 

“She  leaned  out  the  car  win¬ 
dow  and  said,  ‘Why,  Dave,  what 
in  the  world  are  you  doing  with 
that  sack?’ 

“I  grinned  back,  sort  of  sick- 
like,  and  replied,  ‘Hello  there. 
Oh,  I’m  just  sending  out  my 
Christmas  cards  very  early  this 
year.’  ’’ 

That  was  all.  Dave  has  not 
seen  her  since.  He  still  doesn’t 
know  whether  or  not  she  be¬ 
lieved  him,  this  lover  boy.  But 
the  bubble  had  burst,  and  an¬ 
other  romance  slid  ‘over  the 
waterfalls  —  not  Niagara  Falls, 
natch. 


BBD&O  bought  the  zip  in  the 
zipper  when  it  bought  Danforth. 
As  an  adman,  not  a  romancer, 
we  mean. 

In  the  22  years  he  has  bustled 
around  there,  he  has  not  missed 
a  single  day  because  of  illness, 
and,  more  important,  he  has 
risen  from  that  shipping  post 
through  successive  jobs  until  he 
now  wears  the  crown  of  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
account  service  (since  ’46).  He’s 
also  a  director  (since  ’38).  And 
a  member  of  the  plans  board. 
And  a  stockholder. 

“It’s  the  only  job  I  have  ever 
had  in  my  life  and  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  ever  work  any  place 
else,”  he  once  said  to  a  friend. 

The  crown  rests  easily  on  the 
head  of  the  gregarious  exec¬ 
utive,  the  friendly  fellow  with 
the  four-motored  personality, 
the  man  with  dark  hair  that 
has  but  the  suggestion  of  gray 
in  it.  He’s  come  many  pages  in 
the  agency  book  since  Alice  or 
Jane  or  Susan. 

Broken  down  into  pieces  you 
can  bite  on  without  choking,  his 
title  means  this.  He’s  the  over¬ 
all  supervisor  of  accounts.  He 
smooths  the  path  between  the 
clients  and  the  agency,  and  sees 
to  it  that  accountmen  are  as¬ 
signed  to  do  the  jobs  they  can 
handle  best. 

In  other  words,  if  a  guy  is 
interested  in  soap,  why  put  him 
on  car  brakes. 

Business  Marriage 

He  says  the  client-agency  re¬ 
lationship  is  a  marriage.  “If  a 
fellow  can’t  live  with  his  client, 
then  it’s  no  dice.  We  divorce 
him  from  it  and  team  him  up 
with  someone  else.’’ 

He  hires  and  fires  (the  latter 
only  occasionally).  He  sits  on 
the  plans  board,  which  is  the 
Supreme  Court  in  any  agency. 
In  short,  he’s  the  representative 
of  top  management. 

Besides  all  this.  Dave  takes  an 
active  part  in  BBD&O’s  short 
courses  for  training  personnel. 
He  screens  the  applicants.  So 
far  he  hasn’t  sized  up  one 
wrong — they’ve  all  gone  through 
the  courses  and  are  now  ac¬ 
countmen. 

The  veepee,  born  in  Kane, 
Pa..  43  years  ago,  left  Princeton 
in  his  junior  year  to  join  the 
agency.  As  a  scholar,  well — he 
was  a  good  musician.  He  took 
one  of  the  first  American  jazz 
bands  to  Europe  in  the  summer 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Half  the  World 
Is  Upside  Down 


Snow  in  New  York 
meons  flies  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  ’’summer" 
clothes  are  always  in  sea¬ 
son  along  the  Equator.  In 
short,  EXPORT  gives  you 
a  year  'round  market  for 
your  ’'seasonal''  product. 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

/fif«»rfialionaf  Puhlithrrt* 
Intires 

315  Madron  Avr.,  N.  Y.  Citr 
Rneno*  Aire**  f 


THE  ancient 
axiom  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  put  your 
message  where 
the  most  people 
will  see  it,  is  still 
so  good  that  the 
only  way  to  bring 
it  up-to-date  is  to 
repeat  it. 

More  of  the 
people  you  want 
to  reach  reach  for 
The  Times-Herald 
than  for  any 
other  newspaper 
in  Washington. 


Editor  and  Publiibar 

TIMES-HERALD  .  260,912 
The  STAR  ,  ,  .  214,212 
Tha  POST  .  .  165,554 

The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,267 
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SANDUSKY  COUNTY,  OHIO 


One  of  Sandusky  County’s 
fine  farms,  with  136  highly 
cultivated  acres,  growing 
corn,  soy  beans,  wheat  and 
oats.  Stock  includes  eight 
dairy  cows  and  exception¬ 
ally  large  yearly  hog  pro¬ 
duction.  Land  value  is  $350 
— $400  per  acre  . .  .  Mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  are  typical  of  the 
progressive  farms  in  this 
territory.  And  of  course 
the  Swartz  farm  is  fully 
electrified. 


...one  of  the  14  rich  counties  of  the 
Toledo  Retail  Trading  Area 

Located  on  the  edge  of  the  “Old  Black  Swamp”, 
the  Sandusky  County  land  is  exceptionally  fertile. 

Prosperous  farms  have  a  high  income  from  dairying, 
grains,  soy  beans,  sugar  beets  and  fruits.  Symbolic  of 
Sandusky  County’s  high  agricultural  rating  is  the 
Sandusky  County  Fair  —  long  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  county  fairs.  And  in 
addition  to  farm  wealth,  industry  is  important  in  Sandusky  County,  with  cutlery 
outstanding  among  its  manufactures,  and  high  production  of  lime  and  stone. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


true  double-value  market  balanced  between  industry  and 
agriculture  ...  a  market  which  The  Blade  penetrates  to 
an  exceptional  degree,  with  99.2  "o'  coverage  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Toledo  and  72.8  average  coverage  of  the  en¬ 
tire  retail  trading  area. 

*Recem  Survey 


It  has  been  the  great  good  fortune  of  The  Blade  to  serve 
for  more  than  a  century  the  fine  city  of  Toledo  and  also 
the  Toledo  Retail  Trading  Area  of  14  counties  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio  and  Southeastern  Michigan  .  .  .  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  valuable  agricultural  regions.  "This  .  .  . 
TOO  ...  is  Toledo” — forming,  with  the  cityjtself,  a 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


VC  rite  for 

**This  is  Toletio**  bookiet 
and  supporting  market  data. 


One  ot  Ameriea-a  Great  \ewrapaperm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT.  INC. 

MEMBER  BE  RMERICRN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISINC  NETWORK 


United  Thank  You'  1-  The  media  will  be  new 

UNITED  AIR  LINES  is  running  Sunday  si^plementi, 

a  special  campaign  of  420-  radio, 
line  newspaper  advertisements  .  •/  t  e?  an 
during  July  and  August  in  the  Lite  Is  Sweet  Agcnn 
smaller  cities  along  its  coast-to-  AFTER  years  of  war-enforced 
coast  airway.  Each  ad  features  silence,  American  Sugar  ^ 
a  group  picture  of  United’s  fining  Co.  on  July  21  began  u 
local  personnel  and  says  extensive  campaign  of  36-indL 
“thanks”  to  the  cities  for  their  24-inch,  16-inch  and  8-inch  aj 
support  of  air  transportation,  vertisements  in  more  than  350 
( N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. )  newspapers,  for  Domino,  Frank¬ 

lin  and  Sunny  Cane  Sugars. 

On  the  Carpet  There’s  plenty  of  sugar  awu- 

SLOANE-BLABON,  CORP.  mak-  fhle  now,  says  the  copy.  Also 
ers  of  linoleum,  asphalt  tile,  featured  is  the  return  to  store 
koroseal,  felt  base  and  other  shelves  of  the  full  variety  of  the 
floor  and  wall  coverings,  has  packaged  sugars, 
appointed  Geyer,  Newell  &  _  ,  .  , 

Ganger,  Inc.,  to  handle  adver-  ouperlotive-Iess 
Using.  Its  first  national  con-  WITH  the  recent  introduction 
sumer  advertising  will  be  of  MacNaughton’s  Canadian 

launched  this  fall.  Whisky  into  the  United  States 

market,  Schenley  Import  Corn 
Under  Glass  has  launched  a  new  t^e  of 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  CO.  whisky  advertising  campaign. 

has  been  appointed  by  the  Copy,  which  already  is  appear- 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers  iug  in  newspapers  in  a  number 
of  California  to  conduct  a  co-  of  states,  is  characterized  by 
operative  advertising  campaign  simplicity  of  treatment  and  low- 
on  their  behalf.  The  campaign  pressure  language  keyed  around 
started  in  Los  Angeles  on  July  the  simple  Introductory  stat^ 
15  and  will  be  followed  by  one  ment,  “We  think  you’ll  like 
in  San  Francisco  starting  Aug.  (Continued  on  page  52) 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


New  Promotions  Due 
On  California  Foods 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Six  new  Scope  of  the  forthcoming 
California  agricultural  Indus-  olive,  prune  producers,  prune 
tries  are  engaged  in  formula-  packers,  dates,  corn  and  turkey 
tion  of  marketing  orders  and  breeding  programs  will  not  be 
programs,  the  State  Department  indicated  until  final  certifica- 
of  Agriculture  advises.  tion  by  the  Director  of  Agricul- 

Certification  will  enable  co-  ture. 
operative  advertising  and  sales  For  activities  under  the  Cal- 
promotion  programs  by  olive,  ifornia  Marketing  Act,  maxi¬ 
prune,  date  and  corn  producers;  mum  assessment  rates  for  ad- 
prune  packers  and  turkey  vertising  purposes  are  4%  of 
breeders.  the  gross  dollar  volume  of  sales 

Disclosure  of  the  growth  of  by  all  producers  or  processors, 
the  agricultural  industry  pro¬ 
motion  came  as  two  of  the  es-  In  a  Nutshell 
tablished  groups  announced  PORTLAND,  Ore.— Directors  of 
plans  for  new  national  adver-  Northwest  Nut  Growers,  Inc., 
tising  programs.  have  announced  appointment  of 

Peaches  Cling  to  Ads  ‘he  Portland  office  of  Pacific 

The  Cline  Peach  Advisorv  National  Advertising  Agency  as 
Wo  advertising  and  marketing  coun- 
fho  sel  for  the  association.  North- 

tn6  dQV6rtisin^  snd  msrensn  wpef  Mut  Inc  Tnarlcct- 

dising  used  in  moving  last  year’s  WoeWootor, 

pack.  An  expenditure  of  near-  Oregon  and  Washington 

ly  $1,000,000  will  be  used  in  the  fi'^erts  and  waln^s,  is  an  organ¬ 
coming  crop  year,  with  the  big  ‘^^tion  composed  of  seven 
push  of  the  campaign  set  for  Slower  association  units.  After 
this  Fall  ^  home  economics  and  merchan- 

The  peach  schedule  calls  for  doit’s  prograni  is  worked  out, 
full  pages  of  Sunday  newspaper  advertising  schedules  will  be 
supplements  in  color  in  four  “P- 
separate  promotions  with  related  „ 
grocery  items.  Releases  will  be  Hallowe  en  Party 
in  November,  January,  Febru-  “CELEBRATE  Hallowe’en  with 
ary  and  May.  a  party”  will  keynote  the 

Announcement  of  expansive  nationwide  campaign  to  be  pro¬ 
advertising  to  coincide  with  the  moted  for  the  seventh  year  by 
seventh  annual  National  Wine  the  National  Hallowe’en  Corn- 
Week,  Oct.  11  to  18,  has  just  mittee. 

been  made  by  the  Wine  Insti-  'This  year  the  theme  “more 
lute.  planned  parties -to  help  combat 

Wine  Week  ads  will  go  to  200  juvenile  delinquency”  has  been 
daily  newspapers.  Scope  of  the  chosen  by  the  Committee,  whose 
promotion  is  indicated  by  prep-  offices  are  at  152  West  42nd  St., 
aration  of  200,000  large  display  New  York  City, 
cards  and  100,000  large  Wine  National  advertisers,  advertis- 
”'1.®  j  **^8  agencies  and  other  promo- 

Both  the  wine  and  peach  pro-  tional  groups  interested  in  mak- 
grams  are  industry-wde  and  j^g  tie-ins  with  the  1947  Hallow- 
nether  mentions  any  brand  or  g'gj,  campaign  have  been  invited 

A  ■  -  T  1  -  1  t-  to  participate. 

A  special  legislative  measure, 

has  enabled  dairy  producers  to  _ ■  „  p^ii„ 

unite  in  a  program,  with  $35,000  Mission  Bells  Ring 
being  spent  this  year  in  research  MISSION  INN,  “treasure  house 
promotion,  advertising,  admin-  of  historic  romance  and  hospi- 
istration  and  education.  tality,”  Riverside,  Calif.,  is 

Nine  groups  now  operating  breaking  with  its  postwar  cam- 


8UFFALO-Hfort</s  Center 


98167.  react  Me  AfFUfS 


Buffalo  has  a  standing  reputa*  headquarters  for  up-state  whole- 
tion  as  a  rich  market  where  sale  buying — and  selling.  Write 
diversified  industry  keeps  busi-  for  specific  market  information, 
ness  prosperous. 

T ,  „  ^  ,  MARKET  FACTS 

Its  easier  to  sell  in  Buffalo 

because  you  can  reach  98.6%  of  ^ity  Population  (i»4SErt.)  667,944 
the  city  zone  population  in  one  City  and  Trading  Area  1,072,214 
newspaper — the  News  Buffalo  is  News  Circulation  266,701 
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IN  lOS  ANGELES 


Many  an  Angeleno  who  builds  post-war  airplanes  wisn« 
he  had  one  to  live  in,  A  multi-million  dollar  demand 
for  housing  is  just  part  of  the  rich  market  story 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  bank  debits  last  year  soared 
to  $31,938,691,180 — an  increase  of  194%  since  1940. 

Los  Angeles  County  is  America’s  Fastest  Growing  Major 
Market — and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  its  Number 
One  newspaper  . . .  delivered  to  more  homes  than 
any  other  West  Coast  daily. 


NOTE 


Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary 
obligation  to  supply  a  complete  summary  of  news  to  our 
readers — we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 


CIRCULATION — PUBLISHER’S  STATEMENT  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  MARCH  31.  1947:  Dailr,  412,606;  Sundar,  739,045. 
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SYNDICATES 

Cartoonists  Assist 
Freedom  Train  Plans 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  Freedom  Train  steams 

out  of  Philadelphia  Sept.  17 
on  its  year-long  mission  to  re¬ 
store  the  historical  record  of 
American  liberties  to  the  people, 
syndicated  cartoonists  will  be 
signaling  its  approach  in  local 
newspapers  with  their  art. 

In  the  same  patriotic  spirit 
which  inspired  a  great  many 
syndicated  artists  and  writers 
to  help  fight  the  war  with  their 
pens,  a  half-dozen  cartoonists 
have  prepared  editorial  and 
sports  cartoons  and  comic  strips 
for  the  use  of  newspapers  co¬ 
operating  in  the  Freedom  Train 
program.  This  cartoon  material 
will  be  released  by  the  spon¬ 
soring  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation  beginning  the  second 
week  of  September,  together 
with  other  suggested  publicity 
material  in  a  program  booklet. 
Mats  will  be  available  for  all 
drawings. 

The  drawings  tie  in  closely 
with  the  objectives  of  the  rolling 
museum  of  American  docu¬ 
ments.  Robert  L.  Ripley’s  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  Or  Not’’  panels  (King 
Features)  celebrate,  for  in¬ 
stance  such  significant  history 
as  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Carta  and  the  achievments  of 
Gouverneur  Morris. 

From  another  angle  Burris 
Jenkins  Jr.,  Hearst  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  interprets  the  Ameri¬ 
can  heritage  in  sports  panels  on 
fair  play  and  interracial  har¬ 
mony.  He,  Bell  Syndicate’s 
Rube  Goldberg  and  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice’s  Dorman  Smith  drew  the 
seven  editorial  cartoons  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  packet. 

In  strips  Ham  Fisher  uses  a 
dozen  days  of  “Joe  Palooka’’ 
(McNaucht  Syndicate)  to  tell 
what  the  Freedom  Train  is  and 
to  urge  the  Rededication  Week 
program.  And  when  A1  Capp’s 
Dogpatch  in  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  “L’il  Abner’’  gets  a 
visit  from  the  Freedom  Train 
Mammy  Yokum  goes  to  work 
on  un-American  people  who  are 
infringing  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Whether  or  not  newspaper 
readers  follow  the  front  page 
news,  the  cartoonists  hope  to 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
miss  the  chance  afforded  by 
Freedom  Train  for  a  new  un¬ 
derstanding  of  American  ideals. 

Cartoon  Chat 

MORDELL  FEATURES  has 

scheduled  for  fall  distribution 
“Oddly  Enough”  by  Ted  Scheel, 
a  one-column  humorous  cartoon 
based  on  little  known  facts. 
Scheel  does  “Religious  Remark- 
ables”  for  Religious  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  the  cartoon  which  ac¬ 
companies  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  Gallup  Poll. 

In^tion  in  the  baby  sitter 
market  is  being  blamed  on  se¬ 
quences  in  the  “Gasoline  Alley” 


and  “'Aggie  Mack”  comics  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate, 
which  had  Judy  Wallet  and 
Aggie  tending  toddlers  for  40  or 
50  cents  an  hour.  That  some 
bobby  soxers  raised  their  rates 
after  the  sequences  was  reveal¬ 
ed  in  a  series  of  features  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  ran  to  cash  in  on  the  in¬ 
terest  in  baby  sitting.  .  .  At 
North  Texas  State  College 
“Superman”  and  “Joe  Pa¬ 
looka”  are  being  carried  openly 
to  classrooms.  Students  are 
studying  how  to  make  comics 
work  for  instead  of  against  edu¬ 
cation.  .  .  .  CT-NYN’s  “Brenda 
Starr”  is  in  comic  books  now. 

Notes  and  Personals 
AN  UNREPORTED  incident  on 
Attu  in  which  a  correspon¬ 
dent's  experience,  presence  of 
mind  and  lung  power  halted  a 
poison  gas  panic  finally  saw 
print  in  the  current  Infantry 
Journal.  The  hero  was  NEA’s 
Sherman  Montrose,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Stedman  Chandler  credited  him 
with  recognizing  the  gas  scare 
as  a  Jap  trick  and  yelling  the 
fact  loudly  enough  to  turn  a 
rout  into  an  advance.  .  .CT-NYN 
is  offering  for  syndication  a  spe¬ 
cial  fullpage  fourcolor  postwar 
Chicago  Tribune  “Political  Map 
of  Europe.”  .  .  .  Among  the  well- 
known  authors  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  soon  as  CT-NYN  Sunday 
serials  are  Vina  Delmar  “I’ll 
Take  My  Stand”;  Vingie  E.  Roe, 
"Teamstress,”  and  Maude  Park¬ 
er,  “With  All  My  Heart”,  and 
daily  serials  Roy  Vickers,  “A 
King’s  Ransom”;  Brett  Rider, 
“Circle  C  Carries  On”,  and  Pa¬ 
tricia  Wentworth’s  “Eternity 
Ring". 


Newsprint  Use 
Up  20%  Over  '41 

Consumption  of  newsprint  in 
June  ran  20%  ahead  of  use  in 
June,  1941,  according  to  figures 
from  daily  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

In  June  1947,  the  reporting 
papers  used  292,664  tons  of 
newsprint,  as  compared  with 
259,284  in  June,  1946,  and  242,- 
404  in  June,  1941. 

Consumption  for  first  half  of 
1947  was  15%  ahead  of  last 
year  and  17%  ahead  of  1941. 

Public  Service 
Theme  Set  for 
Week  of  Oct.  1-8 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  news¬ 
paper  as  a  public  servant  will 
be  the  major  theme  of  the  1947 
National  Newspaper  Week  ob¬ 
servance,  Oct.  18,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Tom  B.  Greene,  Jr., 
Tennessee  Press  Association 
field  manager  and  chairman  of 
NNW. 

The  slogan  adopted  is  “Your 
Newspaper — Serves  Freedom  by 
Serving  You.”  First  promo¬ 
tional  material  will  be  mailed 
to  newspapers  early  in  August 
under  auspices  of  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc. 

“This  is  the  time  for  the 
newspaper  to  analyze  its  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  public,”  stated  Greene. 
“It  is  the  time  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  tell  of  the  unseen 
services  which  lie  behind  the 
headlines  on  page  one  and  the 
editorials  on  the  inside  pages.” 

Other  members  of  NNW  com¬ 
mittee  are  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion:  Roy  Schoninan.  manager, 
Utah  State  Press  Association; 
William  Canfield,  manager.  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association; 
and  Walter  C.  Johnson,  man¬ 
ager,  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 


Radio  Program 
'News  in  Ads' 
Wins  Award 

San  Francisco — The  NBC  Pa- 
ciflc  Coast  Network  program 
“News  In  Advertising”  Juj 
brought  station  KPO  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
an  award  from  the  Advertisinj 
Association  of  the  West  for 
tinguished  service  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  in  interpreting 
the  American  way  of  life.” 

“News  In  Advertising,”  aired 
at  1:30  p.m.  Saturdays,  has  been 
written  by  Ina  Stephenson,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  KPO  NBCs 
News  and  Public  Service  De¬ 
partment,  since  its  inception  in 
July,  1943.  The  program  is  de 
voted  to  the  news  that  appears 
in  paid  advertisements  in  na-  * 
tional  magazines,  newspapers, 
radio  and  other  media.  The  ma- 1 
jor  theme  of  “News  In  Adver  ( 
tising.”  expressed  only  by  im- 1 
plication  but  fundamental  in  all  ' 
constructive  advertising,  is  the 
progress  and  values  of  the 
American  system  of  free  en- ' 
terprise. 

Show  Grinds  No  Axes 

KPO  -  NBC’s  management 
grinds  no  axes  on  “News  la 
Advertising”  and  exercises  no 
editorial  control  over  its  con¬ 
tents.  Miss  Stephenson  has  free 
rein  in  selecting  the  advertise¬ 
ments  for  broadcast.  She  is  i 
veteran  working  newswoman 
who  claims  she  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  the  technicalities  j 
of  advertising  and  she  picks  her ' 
copy  by  city  desk  standards. 
Ads  telling  the  story  of  new 
developments  in  business  and 
industry  score  the  most  often  on 
the  program,  but  also  included 
are  many  institutional  and  edu¬ 
cational  advertisements. 


300  NEWSPAPERS  I 
CAN'T  BE  WRONG 

Your  paper  and  your  com¬ 
munity  need  our  weekly 
church  page  feature — NOW  I 

You  should  Join  the  more 
than  300  USA  and  Canadian 
newspapers  now  using  this 
series,  many  of  them  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1944  and 
1945. 

Proofs  of  152  ads  In  mat 
form  from  which  to  make 
selections,  or  we  will  ship  J 
you  our  regular  monthly 
service. 

This  series  Is  running  to 
various  sizes  from  27  col¬ 
umn-inches  to  whole 
Charges  are  based  on  stoe  ol 
mats  and  circulation.  S^« 
papers  using  as  editorial  Ha* 
ture,  but  most  as  week-end 
lineage  builder. 

Without  obligation,  writ* 
today  for  proofs,  prices  wd 
suggestions  for  making  tM 
a  permanent  and  prontahie 
feature. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

First  im  Clmdt  Aisntiiisi  • 

P.  O.  Bex  •« 
Straabirq.  Virfltale 


Thai!  Home  News 
Out  of  Washington!” 

Every  newspaper  editor  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  “Home  Area”  news  is 
more  eagerly  sought  than  all  other 
material.  If  it  happens  to  be  local¬ 
ized  news  out  of  Washington  .  .  . 
so  much  the  better.  That’s  why 
Washington  Bureaus  are  inaugu¬ 
rated,  staffed  by  their  own  experts. 

wasiii:%TrTon 
WHIFFS 


takes  the  place  of  expensive  Capital 
correspondents,  because  Esther  Van 
Wagoner  Tufty,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  specializes  in 
searching  out  “exclusives"  that  have  to  do  with  YOUR  State,  City 
or  County,  and  these  breezy  news  features  head  the  Column  that 
goes  to  YOUR  paper.  Exclusive  territorial  rights.  A  circulation- 
builder  for  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday.  (Send  for  typical  examples.) 

Released  from  CAPITAL  by 

DEAR  PLBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 
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A  Service  Tailored  for  Every  Need 


ffant  pictures  in  mat 


ft  ant  specially  selec¬ 
ted  page-one  pic¬ 
tures  by  wire  when 
big  news  is  break- 


ttant  instantaneous 
availability  of  pic¬ 
tures— but  the  choice 
of  making  your  own 
selections  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  ? 


ft  ant  a  com plete  pic¬ 
ture  report  to  meet 
any  photo  need? 


i 


Sf/fWcf 


TELEMATS,  speedily  dispatched  from  strategic  mat¬ 
ting  centers,  provide  spot  pictures  in  mat  form  from 
WIREPHOTOS  .  .  .  and  can  be  supplemented  by  bul¬ 
letin  print  service  if  desired. 


Yes,  AP  has  an  Abbreviated  service  handled  on  a  per- 
call  basis.  Telephone  your  serving  bureau,  designate 
the  pictures  you  want . .  .  make  a  few  simple  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  recorder  and  you  have  a  print  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  minutes. 


A  An  Abbreviated  service  with  a  direct  network  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  answer.  Follow  picture  developments  on 
*  the  network  and  receive  those  photos  you  want  for  the 
day’s  illustrations. 


The  full  WIREPHOTO  coast-to-coast  network  service 
provides  high  fidelity  pictures  of  the  day’s  general  and 
feature  news ...  Skilled  AP  technicians  handle  net¬ 
work  reception  or  expedite  copies  of  the  full  picture 
report  from  the  nearest  network  station. 


The  most  modern  and  efficient  picture  reception 
equipment,  easily  operated  by  your  own  staff,  is 
now  ready  ...  A  bigger  and  better  staff,  tech¬ 
nically  equipped  as  never  before,  assures  finest 
pictures  first. 

WIREPHOTO  serves  Associated  Press  members 
in  every  state,  most  foreign  countries. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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Dallas  News  Almanac 
A  Texas  Institution 


By  Julian  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex. — Ninety  years 

ago  the  first  Texas  Almanac 
appeared,  and  it  has  since  be¬ 
come  an  institution. 

In  1857,  it  was  published  by 
the  Galveston  News  for  the  first 
time.  Just  off  the  press,  the 
1947-48  edition  of  the  Almanac, 
like  its  predecessors  since  1904, 
is  issued  by  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  direct  descendant  of  the 
Galveston  newspaper. 

Since  1925,  one  man  has  been 
identified  with  the  emergence  of 
the  Texas  Almanac  in  its  mod¬ 
ern  form  as  the  all  embracing 
reference  book  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  biggest  ( and  not  least 
loud!)  state. 

25.000-Mile  Job 

He  is  Stuart  McGregor.  Pre¬ 
paring  for  the  first  postwar  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Almanac,  he  trav¬ 
eled  25,000  miles  over  Texas  for 
first  hand  data  on  population 
changes  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  Almanac  is  published  bi¬ 
ennially.  During  the  war,  Mc¬ 
Gregor  was  acting  editor  of  the 
News,  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
up  his  work  of  preparing  the 
1945-46  edition.  He  continues  to 
write  editorials  in  addition  to 
his  Almanac  work. 

Considering  that  the  present 
edition  runs  to  608  pages  and 
approximately  750,000  words,  it 
can  be  seen  that  McGregor  has 
his  work  cut  out  for  him.  The 
new  Almanac  contains  for  the 
first  time  a  report  on  wartime 
manufacturing  growth  in  Texas. 

It  has  revised  articles  on  the 
254  counties  in  Texas,  and  a 
new  4-color  20-by-25-inch  high¬ 
way  map,  with  2  color  railway 
map  on  reverse  side. 

When  Willard  Richardson  of 
the  Galveston  News  first  issued 
the  Almanac,  he  printed  10,000 
copies.  By  dint  of  a  political 
attack  on  Sam  Houston  in  the 
Almanac  for  1858,  Richardson 
jumped  the  almanac's  circula¬ 
tion  to  25,000  copies. 

120,000  Copies  Printed 

This  year's  edition — strictly 
non-controversial — had  a  first 
press  run  of  95,00  copies,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  of  25,000.  Lack 
of  paper  kept  the  press  runs 
down. 

Higher  costs  are  reflected  in 
increased  advertising  rates  for 
the  almanac  and  a  higher  price 
for  the  book.  It  carries  100  pages 
of  advertising  at  a  page  rate  of 
$250,  about  a  15%  increase. 
Price  of  the  copies  has  increased 
from  75  cents  to  $1  for  the 
paper-covered  edition  and  from 
$1  to  $1.40  for  cloth. 

R.  M.  Buchanan,  News  busi¬ 
ness  manager  pointed  out  the 
News  looks  on  the  Almanac  not 
as  a  money-making  undertaking, 
but  as  a  goodwill  activity.  The 
News  sends  copies  of  the  Al¬ 
manac  to  every  other  news¬ 
paper  in  Texas. 

As  a  promotion,  Sanger  Bros. 
Department  Store  here  has  sent 
copies,  with  name  embossed,  to 
President  Truman,  the  members 


of  his  Cabinet  and  all  Congress¬ 
men.  Neiman-Marcus  specialty 
store  has  mailed  almanacs  in 
fancy  cowboy  wrappings  to  600 
magazine  and  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors. 

'Industrial  Guide* 

Originally,  the  almanac  had 
the  subtitle  of  ‘Emigrant’s 
Guide,”  and  supposedly  sought 
to  encourage  “emigration”  from 
the  other  States  into  Texas.  It 
Is  now  subtitled  “State  Indus¬ 
trial  Guide.” 

The  News  sets  the  type  for 
the  almanac,  but  the  printing  is 
done  outside  by  E.  J,  Storm  Co., 
Dallas.  Sale  of  advertising  space 
is  by  the  regular  News  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  under  direction  of 
Harry  Guy,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Although  the  almanac  has 
reached  its  90th  year  as  a  pub¬ 
lication,  its  history  has  been  one 
of  intermittent  appearance  be¬ 
fore  McGregor's  regime  of  the 
past  22  years.  From  1874  to  1901, 
the  almanac  disappeared.  It  was 
revived  in  1904  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  G.  B.  Dealey,  the  late 
publisher  of  the  News. 

Texas  historians  credit  the  al¬ 
manac  with  being  an  effective 
promotional  effort  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  state. 

For  its  influence  on  bringing 
people  to  Texas  in  the  early 
days  one  can  point  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  observation  that  many  a 
settler  arrived  in  Texas  with  a 
library  consisting  of  a  Bible  and 
the  Texas  Almanac. 

McGregor  is  asisted  in  com¬ 
piling  the  almanac  by  his  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Ruth  Harris.  Richard 
West,  a  News  editorial  writer, 
also  assists. 

■ 

Romantic  Page 

Athens,  Ala. — June  weddings 
exclusively  made  up  the  front 
page  of  the  Alabama  Courier 
here,  recently.  The  issue  fea¬ 
tured  10  wedding  announce¬ 
ments. 


Stuart  McGregor 


Publishers'  Aid 
Starts  Unique 
Polio  Camp 

Lawrence,  Mass.  —  Three 
Massachusetts  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  were  accorded  warm 
praise  with  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  summer  camp  on 
Plum  Island,  off  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  for  infantile  paralysis 
victims. 

The  camp,  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation,  was  made  possible 
by  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  more 
than  $5,000  through  coast-to- 
coast  broadcasts  over  the  ABC 
network  by  Johnny  Olsen  and 
his  “Ladies  Be  Seated”  program 
in  Lawrence,  Haverhill  and 
Lynn.  Olsen  and  his  cast  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  three  cities  under 
the  auspices  of  WLAW,  which 
cooperated  with  Publishers  Irv¬ 
ing  E.  Rogers  of  the  Lawrence 
Eagle  Tribune,  John  T.  Russ  of 
the  Haverhill  Evening  Gazette, 
and  Ernest  W.  Lawson  of  the 
Lynn  Daily  Item. 

The  publishers  assumed  all 
financial  obligations  incurred 
by  the  performances,  so  that  all 
admissions  paid  to  the  three 
programs  went  direct  to  the 
camp  fund,  which  is  being  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Essex  County 
chapter  of  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 


MEDICINE’S  “MAGIC  BULLETS” 

Jane  Staffor«l.  ace  medical  reporter  of  Science  Service,  writes  four 
articles  on  the  wonder  drugs  that  are  the  biggest  news  in  the  worl(/ 
today: 

NEW  CL  RES  SAVING  MILLIONS  OF  LIVES 
MOLD  CHEMICALS  W  IN  BEDSIDE  BATTLES 
CONOL  RRED:  PL.4GVE,  ANTHRAX  AND  VD 
NEW  CHEMICAL  Cl  RES  FOR  TOMORROW 

News— life-^aving  news--for  the  readers  of  every  new-paper.  May 
he  run  week-h>-week  or  on  consecutive  days. 

Write  for  rates  to 


SCIENCE 

1719  N  STREET,  N.W. 


SERVICE 

WASHINGTON  6,  D,  C. 


De  Lisser  Map 
Aids  Small  City 
Coverage  Story 

Big  city  newspapers 
cover  counties  but  not  key  stnai' 
city  circulations,  claims  Dell- 
ser,  Inc.,  publisher  represent 
tive  firm  which  has  set  out  to 
prove  it  through  a  map  of  cov 
erage  in  Pennsylvania  cities 

The  map,  first  of  a  projected 
series,  shows  how  city  circula 
tion  i.s  divided  in  the  smallei 
cities  between  “Mr.  Inside,"  the 
local  daily,  and  “Mr.  Outside" 
the  largest  big  city  daily  di^. 
tributed  locally.  Figures  ae  ■ 
cording  to  William  Fj  Gallagher  ! 
DeLisser  president,  were  oli 
tained  from  ABC  breakdowns  t 
and  publishers’  statements  t 

The  Pennsylvania  map  is 
Gallagher’s  opening  shot  in  a 
campaign  to  sell  small  city 
newspapers,  some  of  which  he 
represents,  to  advertisers. 

“If  you  are  depending  com¬ 
pletely  on  a  large  city  daily  or 
a  combination.”  the  presentation 
warns  advertisers  and  agencies 
“don’t  fool  yourself  about  hav¬ 
ing  full  coverage  of  Pennsyl 
vania’s  key  sales  centers— be 
cause  it  just  isn’t  so. 

“Although  large  city  daily  cii 
culations  may  look  good  on  i 
county  coverage  basis— this  map 
tells  just  how  thinned-out  that 
circulation  is  when  plotW 
against  key  sales  centers.  It 
takes  a  local  daily  newspaper  to 
sell  the  key  sales  centers,  l^en 
you  sell  the  key  sales  centers, 
yon  cnil  the  countv.” 
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TESTING  ll 
A 

PRODUCT 

or 

CREATING 

SALES, 


in  the 
Elizabeth 
Market, 

can  he  made 
much  easier 
through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns 
of  the  Journal 
and  our  90% 
home  delivered 
(.\BC)  circulation. 
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POWER  TO  DO  COOD--POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


When 


their  newspapers  come  from.  Newspapers  have  a  positive 


8  com. 
laily  or 

^ntation 
Jencies, 
lit  bav- 
'ennjyi. 
!rs-bt 


way  of  leading  people  to  market.  It  works  both  ways,  too, 


If  you  want  to  find  buyers  for  your  product,  just  put  your 
advertising  in  the  newspaper  closest  to  them — both 
literally  and  figuratively.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  people 
read  local  and  buy  local.  Any  attempt  to  change  this 
means  a  much  harder  pull. 


The  Cleveland  Press  believes  in  the  power  of  local  daily 


newspapers.  There  are  many  in  Northeastern  Ohio  with 


hundred  octane  ratings  to  boost  you  over  the  marketinj 


prosperous  area 


paper  with  98.5%  of  its  circulation  confined  to  the 


recognized  A-B-C  trading  area  and  delivering  top  coverage 


where  coverage  counts  the  most. 
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Salvage  Drives 
Backed  by  Ads 
Pay  Dividends 

A  public  relations  program 
aimed  at  helping  waste  paper 
dealers  in  282  cities  in  eight 
midwest  states  is  proving  a  sur¬ 
prising  boon  to  scores  of  com¬ 
munities,  according  to  Midwest 
Consumers  of  Waste  Paper. 

The  pluses  range  all  the  way 
from  new  playgrounds  and  sum¬ 
mer  camps  to  civic  betterment 
programs,  and  even  include  such 
items  as  ocean  voyages  and  the 
gift  of  a  new  $14,000  home  to 
a  disabled  war  veteran. 

Brochure  to  Dealers 

Information  concerning  these 
results  claimed  for  the  18- 
month-old  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  came  in  conjunction  with 
the  distribution  of  a  brochure 
entitled  “The  Waste  Paper  In¬ 
dustry  ...  Its  Problems  and 
Prospects  for  the  Future.”  just 
published  by  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Midwest 
Consumers  of  Waste  Paper. 

The  brochure,  as  reported  by 
William  H.  Beckwith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Morris  Paper  Mills, 
Morris,  Ill.,  and  chairman  of  the 
industry's  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  charts  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  paper  consumption 
and  the  increasing  need  for 
waste  paper. 

Predicting  that  well  over 
seven  million  tons  of  waste 
paper  will  be  consumed  in  each 
of  the  next  two  years,  Beckwith 
explained  that  collections  were 
being  sponsored,  in  most  of  the 
midwestern  cities  in  which  the 
campaign  operates,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  service  clubs,  churches, 
schools.  Boy  Scouts  and  similar 
groups. 

Cash  Advantages 

He  pointed  out  that  the  field 
staff  of  Frank  Block  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  counsel  to  the  industry, 
have  been  successful  in  encour¬ 
aging  sponsoring  groups  by 
showing  them  the  cash  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  accrue  from 
organized  programs. 

As  an  example,  Frank  Block, 
head  of  the  public  relations  or¬ 
ganization,  explained  that  the 
citizens  of  Muscatine,  la.,  fi¬ 
nanced  a  good  part  of  their 
present  citywide  playground 
project  through  the  operation 
of  their  waste  paper  collection 
campaign. 

“In  addition,”  said  Block, 
“numerous  summer  Scout  camps 
have  been  financed." 

The  collection  campaigns. 
Block  said,  are  supported  by 
paid  advertising  prepared  for 
daily  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mich¬ 
igan.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

He  estimated  $35,000  had  been 
spent  in  newspapers  in  these 
states. 

Unusual  newspaper  coopera¬ 
tion  in  keeping  the  campaign 
alive  is  report^  by  the  public 
relations  counsel,  including 
front  page  stories,  spot  pictures, 
and  a  press  generally  alerted 
to  news  values  inherent  in  the 
campaign. 
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4  Out  of  5 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  —  For  the 
fourth  time  in  live  years. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  in 
competition  with  the  nation's 
public  utilities,  has  won  the 
nationol  award  for  its  public 
relations  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  advertising  is  placed 
by  A1  Paul  Lefton  agency. 

Murray  of  Reuters  Dies 

William  Ledebur  Murray,  70, 
brmer  European  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Reuters,  died  July  14 
n  his  London  home.  He  joined 
Reuters  in  1899,  became  secre- 
ary  of  the  company  in  1923  and 
served  as  European  general 
manager  from  1932  until  his  re- 
irement  in  1937. 


Horseshoe  Desk, 
Typewriters 
Aid  Classified 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  A  horse- 
shoe-shaped  order  board  pro¬ 
vides  benefits  in  the  crowded 
Classified  Department  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  &  Tennessean, 
according  to  CAM  George  Mor¬ 
gan. 

“Unfortunately,”  he  explained, 
“our  telephone  room  is  rather 
small  for  the  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  linage  and  number  of 
individual  ads  that  are  handled 
every  day.  On  Fridays  It's 
similar  to  a  Wall  Street  Bucket 
Shop  when  stock  prices  soar 
to  new  highs,  but  the  horseshoe 
table  and  typewriters  save  the 
day. 

“The  horseshoe  order  board  is 
similar  to  those  used  as  copy 


desks.  Ours  is  hexagonal  and  al 
lows  nine  positions  on  the  out 
side  with  the  supervisor  in  th» 
slot.  * 

"All  copy  which  is  taken  by 
the  nine  girls  is  passed  over  to 
her  desk  for  censorship,  revision 
or  indexing.  She  has  a  monitor 
that  allows  her  to  listen  in  on 
all  conversations  at  all  times 
“The  typewriters,  too.  mean 
that  accurate  copy  is  sent  to  the 
compositor  and  that  there  is 
less  chance  of  errors  being  made 
in  the  composing  room.  The 
orders  are  typed,  one  original 
and  four  carbons  made  which 
facilitates  quick  action  of  billing 
by  the  accounting  department 
"This  phone  room  is  air-con¬ 
ditioned  and  each  girl  is 
equipped  with  a  posture  chair." 

Morgan  recommended  use  of 
typewriters  for  copy,  taking  ads 
first  on  a  plain  3x5  for  future 
reference  and  making  another 
copy  for  the  composing  room. 
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Russian  Gamble 

Hideously  Reckless 


95 


From  an  editorial  by  Saul  K.  Padover  in  PM, 
Monday,  July  7th. 

"Russia's  refusal  to  co-operate  in  the  Marshall  Plan  has  split 
Europe  from  top  to  bottom;  it  has  also  sharpened  the  ideological 
war.  From  now  on,  our  generation  will  be  living  in  a  world  that 
is  divided  into  two  unbridged  halves,  in  an  atmosphere  of  tensions 
and  suspicions." 

"From  where  we  sit,  the  Russian  gamble  seems  hideously 
reckless  and  irresponsible.  It  looks  like  a  deliberate  Soviet  move 
to  keep  the  world  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  disunity,  so  as  to 
give  Communism  its  chance  to  reap  the  fruit  of  chaos." 

"Whatever  the  motives  and  the  final  results,  the  Russians 
cannot  escape  the  major  responsibility  for  splitting  Europe  in 
two  and  for  hastening  a  war  of  ideologies  ..." 

"Even  before  there  is  a  shooting  war,  if  any  ever  comes,  we 
may  see  this  country  drifting  towards  an  approximation  of  what 
Professor  Harold  Lasswell  of  Yale  has  called  the  'garrison  state'." 

"Can  we  avoid  it?  I  think  there  are  two  possibilities,  both 
largely  depending  upon  the  good-will  of  this  country." 

"One  is  to  give  full  and  unrestricted  material  aid  to  those 
countries  that  need  to  raise  their  living  standards;  food,  security, 
and  jobs  are  the  best  weapons  against  Communism  and  in¬ 
stability." 

"Another  course  is  to  help  neutralize  Western  Europe,^  to 
make  it  strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  buffer,  solid  and  unafraid." 

“Before  that  can  be  done,  tee  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
liberalizing  at  home.^* 

The  Newspaper  of  Comment  fffl 
National  Advertising  Representative:  Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  Inc. 
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Any  advertising  quiz  kid  can  figure  this  out  fast.  Here’s  a  packaged 
food  item.  Nothing  exotic,  something  everybody  uses.  Naturally, 
it’s  nationally  advertised. 

But  look  at  what  recent  brand  preference  studies  show.  In  one  city, 
28%  of  the  families  use  the  product.  In  another.  20%.  In  another, 
17%.  In  still  another,  only  8%. 

Why?  Because  markets  differ  as  people  differ  ...  in  tastes,  in  reading 
habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  only  thing  they  have  in  common  is 
that  every  sale  your  advertising  makes  is  a  local  transaction  . . . 
between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  why  national  advertising  in  local  newspapers  is  so  productive. 
More  than  53  million  daily  newspapers  are  bought  in  the  I .  S.  and 
Canada  these  days  ...  a  new  all-time  high.  Newspapers  are  the 
bifigest  mass  medium.  They  are  the  only  mass  medium  that  gives 
you  effi'ctive  pinpoint  control ...  to  concentrate  your  advertising 
ivherc  you  want  it  n  hen  you  want  it. 

Every  day  we  learn  something  new  about  markets,  maybe  your  markets. 
Worth  a  phone  call  to  find  out? 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I ,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exfcrook  8530 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  the  interes*  of  mere  effective  odvertlsing 
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Canham  to  Investigate 
World  Editors’  Group; 


COLLECTION  of  background 

information  on  a  proposed  in¬ 
ternational  federation  of  editors 
is  projected  by  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  chairman 
of  the  freedom  of  information 
committee.  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Canham  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  he  planned  to 
contact  the  State  Department 
and  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  on  the  history  and 
purposes  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Editors-in-Chief. 
which  will  call  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  conference  in  Paris  this 
Fall  (E&P,  June  21,  p.  28). 

“I  don’t  know  whether  ASNE 
would  be  willing  to  establish  a 
liaison  with  such  a  group  until 
we  know  who  is  in  it  and  what 
its  objectives  are,”  Canham 
said.  ‘‘But  any  such  internation¬ 
al  organization  certainly  bears 
study  with  reference  to  the 
whole  problem  of  freedom  of 
information.” 

According  to  a  report  from 
UNESCO  headquarters  in  Paris, 
the  promoters  of  the  group  ‘are 
anxious  for  the  Federation  to 
take  part  in  international  dis¬ 
cussions  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  freedom  of  information. 
They  wish  to  voice  the  view  of 
editors,  in  addition  to  those  of 
governments,  newspaper  owners 
and  ordinary  journalists.” 

The  pre-war  Federation  was 
organized  in  Nice  in  March, 
1939.  UNESCO  said  delegates 
from  the  United  States  and  3 
other  countries  attended  the 
first  convention. 

"The  object  of  the  Federa¬ 


tion  was  to  ‘uphold  the  interests 
of  its  members,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  in  the  national 
and  international  fields.’  ” 
UNESCO  states.  ‘‘It  was  entire¬ 
ly  non-political.” 

The  seat  of  the  Federation 
was  at  the  Institute  Interna¬ 
tionale  de  Cooperation  Intellect- 
uelle,  Paris.  Membership  was 
somewhat  elastic.  In  addition  to 
editors,  accredited  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  press  attaches 
were  admitted. 

The  war  brought  the  early 
Federation  to  an  end,  but  a 
preparatory  commission  is  now 
working  toward  its  revival.  It 
is  composed  of  representatives 
from  France,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Haiti.  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Egypt.  Denmark  and  Brazil. 

Meanwhile,  Julian  Elfenbein 
of  Haire  Business  Publications 
and  Eastern  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Bus¬ 
iness  Papers  announced  he  was 
investigating  the  proposed  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Technical  and 
Periodical  Press. 

‘‘I  think  it  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  if  representatives 
from  business  papers  in  the 
United  States  could  sit  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  business  journal¬ 
ists  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.”  he  declared. 

The  technical  press  federation 
is  older  than  the  editors’  group 
The  former  was  founded  in  1925 
and  called  nine  congresses  in 
the  next  12  years.  The  1939  con¬ 
ference  was  scheduled  for  Ber¬ 
lin.  but  the  war  intervened. 

In  that  year  the  Federation 
comprised  groups  belonging  to 
17  countries. 
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A  STORY  on  DPs  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  con¬ 
tained  this  paragraph: 

“It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
beautifully-groomed  Mrs.  Adam 
Sulkowicz  had  loved  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  one  dress,  with 
not  enough  water  to  quench  her 
thirst  and  only  one  chance  in 
that  period  to  wash  her  face.” 

■ 

HOT  weather  personal  in  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Morning  Star: 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Blackburn  of  Decatur,  Ill.  are 
visiting  fiends  in  Muncie  this 
week.” 

■ 

AP  COPY  reaching  the  Marsh¬ 
field  (Wis.)  News-Herald 
read:  “LANSING,  MICH.— With 
the  deadline  for  filing  nomina¬ 
tion  petitions,  four  candidates 
had  their  hates  in  the  ring  to¬ 
day.”  ■ 

A  PRINTER  on  the  Columbus 
(O. )  Citizen  didn’t  estimate 
Rocky  Graziano’s  strength  when 
he  set  the  line:  “The  fight  is 
scheduled  for  75  rounds.” 

■ 

McAllen  Flushes 
Plumbing  Rule 
Violators 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News 

m 

PARALLEL  heads  in  the  Otta¬ 
wa  ( Can. )  Citizen : 

Fly  Casting  Art 
To  Be  Taught 
Remove  Fishhooks 
From  Boy’s  Nose 
■ 

Covering  for  Yuma 

Yuma,  Ariz.  —  Yuma  Daily 
Sun  has  its  own  special  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  now.  He 
is  Gus  Stern  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald  staff. 


Ex-FBI  Aid  ^ts 
Labor  Relations 
Post  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.— The  Detroit 
News  has  announced  the  ao 
pointment  of  Peter  Burgess  « 

- Labor  ReU. 

1 1  o  n  s  Counsel 
Burgess,  former 
personnel  rela-  f 
tions  manager  1 
assumes  the  po^  - 
sition  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the 
death  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Brewer. 

Burgess  caine 
to  the  News  a 
year  ago,  from  i 
the  Detroit  and  ^ 
Burgess  Cleveland  Navi- 
gation  Co.,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager. 

Prior  to  service  with  the 
Navy,  Burgess  was  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  serving  as  administrative 
assistant  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

He  was  Born  in  Nevada  on 
Sept.  17,  1915,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  in  1937. 

Brewer  died  July  13,  at  the 
age  of  49.  He  had  been  ill  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  joined  the  News 
in  1916,  before  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Detroit  College  of 
Law.  In  1925  he  became  personal 
representative  and  business 
manager  for  W.  E.  Scripps,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  News. 


800  at  Picnic 

Norfolk,  Va. — Employes  of  | 
Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.  an(l  ' 
their  families,  numbering  more 
than  800,  turned  out  for  a  pic¬ 
nic  at  Seashore  State  Park  re¬ 
cently.  “The  front  office”  paid 
the  bill. 


"Hfs  Head's  in  the  Clouds  Since  He  Got  the  IOWA  Territory'* 


Yes — Iowa  is  a  sellers’  paradise — and  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  delivers  it  to  you  on  a  silver  plat¬ 
ter!  Think  of  it— one  newspaper  wraps  up  an 
entire  state  in  one  convenient  sales-crammed  pack¬ 
age-covers  65%  of  this  stable,  free-spending 
market.  No  wonder  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  is  in  the  top  rank  of  major  media!  And 
remember— the  milline  rate  is  only  $1.66. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 
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ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1947: 
Daily  365,559— Sunday  480,803 
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IRWIN  J.  CONFELD,  Advertising  Manager  of  STARK’S,  Canton’s  largest  department  store. 


“RICH  . . .  ACTIVE  . . .  BRAND  CONSCIOUS  ^ 

ihe  Canton  Warket 

"Famous  name  brands  meet  Canton  buyers  through 
STARK’S,  Canton’s  leading  department  store.  And 
alert  national  advertisers  who  want  to  establish  their 
brand  names  in  this  rich,  active  market  have  an  ideal 
medium  for  the  job  .  .  .  The  Canton  Repository. 

Every  day  we  get  dollar  and  cents  proof  that  our 
advertising  in  The  Canton  Repository  does  a  real 
selling  job.” 

•  A  RICH  MARKET— 310  ,779  brand  conscious  consumers 
...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $3 IS, SOS, 000  in 
Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the  buying  power  of 
one  of  Ohia]s  richest  farm  areas. 

9  A  STABILIZED  MARKET — 169  diversified  industries  and 
an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars  keep  sales 
at  a  constant  high. 

9  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Repository 
it  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  .  88.9% 
home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County.  It’s  the 
ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 

A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER 
represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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Joske  Test  Indicates  fuii  Year  Report 

r%  jj*  T%  j.  O  1  On  Gioceiy  Brands 

JiVCIdIO  OOOSlS  ^CH6S  Hearst  Advertising  Service 

made  available  copies 

A  TTATT^TAT/^  4  «  j  •  j  •  *1- ■  •  j  •  j  •  *  j  x.-  o£  the  fourtH  report  of  the 

A  FINDING  that  radio  con-  during  this  period  indicated  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Sun-Tele- 
tributed  directly  to  an  average  effect  of  radio  wihen  added  to  graph's  Continuous  Consumer 
increase  in  sales  of  61.96%  ’  in  the  test  departments.  RranH  Tnvpntnrv  of  Grocerv 

three  test  departments  is  re-  During  Radio  —  Second  6  Products 

ported  in  the  latest  chapters  of  weeks — Sept.  16  to  Oct.  26.  Radio  -phis  report  presents,  for  the 
“Radio  for  Retailers”,  the  book  promotion  of  test  departments  time  a  full  year  s  findings 

based  on  the  year  long  study  of  was  continued.  Sales  indicated  j^y  quarters  with  comparisons, 
radio  advertising  conducted  at  the  cumulative  effect  of  radio,  -p^e  surveys  have  been  made  by 
Joske's  department  store,  San  Normal  promotion  continued  in  Alfred  Politz  Research  Inc. 

Antonio,  Tex.  the  control  departments.  _ ! - i - 

The  study  was  conducted  After  Radio — Oct.  28  to  Dec.  ..a  ^ 

through  the  cooperation  of  the  7.  Test  departments  received  no  iyCElllOS  Q^OUHlt 
store  and  the  National  Associa-  radio  advertising.  Sales  indicat- 
tion  of  Broadcasters.  ed  the  carry-over  effect  of  radio.  ^0(1 

Soecial  Study  Conclusions  Test  and  control  departments  UUU#UUU  V./Ulla 


tion  of  Broadcasters. 


Special  Study  Conclusions  ^^st  ana  control  aepartn 
The  special  study  in  which  promotion 


“test”  and  “control”  depart¬ 
ments  were  set  up  was  conduct- 


increased  Sales 
“When  radio  was  added”,  the 


500,000  Calls 
From  Public 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — More  than 


ed  during  the  six-month  period,  report  states,  "all  three  test  de-  500,000  phone  calls  from  the 


June  December,  1946. 


partments  registered  increased  public  were  received  by  the 


By  setting  up  the  “test”  de-  sales,  ranging  from  15%  to  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 


partments  which  received  radio  206%  as  shown;  Press  during  the  last  year,  it 

advertising,  and  comparing  %  Increase  was  revealed  in  a  survey  made 

their  sales  with  those  of  “con-  Test  Over  Period  by  the  promotion  department, 

trol”  departments  which  re-  Departments  Before  Radio  Contracts  made  by  the  Dis- 

ceived  normal  advertising  in  Inexpensive  dresses .  15.78  patch  and  Press  with  the  public 

other  media  but  no  radio,  the  Inexpensive  coats  suits. .  .206.76  in  the  form  of  mail,  phone  calls, 

following  conclusions  were  Infants  wear .  53.42  and  callers  were  estimated  to 

reached:  The  book's  chapter  on  Pro-  be  1,420,315. 

1.  Radio  contributed  directly  motion  points  out  that  “during  Two  hundred  thousand  per- 

to  an  average  increase  in  sales  the  entire  period  of  the  radio  sons  visited  the  Dispatch  and 
of  61.96%  in  the  three  test  de-  study,  Joske's  used  coordinated  Pioneer  Press  cottage  at  the 
partments.  promotion  of  all  advertising  Minnesota  state  fair  where  ex- 

2.  Radio  contributed  directly  media  to  insure  maximum  re-  hibits  of  photography,  a  tele- 

to  an  average  increase  of  suits.”  Some  of  the  store’s  ad-  type  machine,  and  Dispatch  and 
46.89%  during  the  first  six  vertising  in  the  newspapers  Pioneer  Press  news  broadcast- 
weeks  of  its  use,  and  76.99%  was  used  to  further  the  radio  ing  were  the  main  attractions, 
during  the  second  six  weeks.  campaign.  To  extend  and  in-  The  St.  Paul  Women's  Insti- 

3.  Although  sales  decreased  crease  the  appeal  that  radio  tute,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
when  radio  advertising  was  dis-  made  for  specific  merchandise  Dispatch  and  Press,  was  attend- 
continued,  the  average  decline  in  through  its  "beamed  program”  ed  by  144,000. 

those  departments  where  radio  technique,  the  newspaper  pro-  Want  ad  counter  visitors  num- 

was  used  was  not  as  great  as  in  motion  in  support  of  radio  was  bered  106,600,  and  pattern  or- 
comparable  departments  where  especially  written  and  sched-  ders  totaled  70,700. 
radio  had  not  been  used.  uled.  There  are  48  classifications  of 


radio  had  not  been  used.  uled. 

4.  Radio  is  an  effective  force  ■ 

in  the  promotion  of  retail  sales.  OflO  In  fli*- 

5.  Such  research  over  longer 

periods  of  time  would  provide  Vvatcn©d  by  25>000 
retailers  a  simple  means  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  Repre¬ 
measuring  results  of  their  own  senting  seven  Northeastern 


advertising.  states,  202  contestants  partici-  on,  art  director,  Detroit  Free 

Mechanics  of  Study  pated  in  the  first  model  air  Press,  has  won  wide  attention 

Six  departments  with  parallel  derby  sponsored  by  the  Sche-  for  his  caricatures  of  wellknown 
sales  were  used  in  the  con-  nectady  Union  Star.  More  than  men  and  women.  Recently,  the 
trolled  experiment.  Three  de-  25,000  persons  watched.  paper  turned  tables  on  him  by 

partments  _  Infants’  Wear,  In-  The  work  of  organizing  the  inviting  five  friends  to  carica- 

expensive  Dresses,  and  Inex’pen-  derby  was  done  chiefly  by  James  ture  him.  The  Sunday  Editor 

sive  Coats _ were  promoted  by  R-  Doran,  Union-Star  editor;  explained  that  in  turning  the 

radio  and  were  designated  Lewis  H.  Spence,  aviation  edi-  tables  on  Nixon  he  was  proving 
"test  departments”.  Three  other  tor,  and  Harold  Croshier  of  the  to  his  public  that  Nixon  could 
departments  —  Better  Dresses,  advertising  department.  "take  it”  as  well  as  “give  it.” 

Better  Coats,  and  Better  Suits - - 

— received  no  radio  promotion 

and  were  designated  “control  de-  _ 

The  test  period  covered  24  —  f  _ 

weeks  from  June  24  to  Dec.  7, 

periods  of  six  weeks  each,  cov-  \  -W 

ering  the  following  stages:  \  ^ 

Before  Radio  —  June  24  to  i  V  i  T  'ff  I 

August  3.  During  this  period, 
test  departments  received  no 
radio  advertising.  Normal  pro-  nl 
motion  was  carried  on  for  the  I  1__ 

test  and  control  departments.  I  HIIIO  CFI  FPT 

Sales  for  this  period  served  as  vlllU  OlLLv  I 

a  base  from  which  to  measure  i 

iJter ‘S' added^‘°  ^  ^  *  NEWSPAPERS 

During  Radio — First  6  weeks  ..........  _  _ 

— August  5  to  Sept.  14.  Test  JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 

departments  were  promoted  by  vit/  fUBLiSHEKS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

radio.  Control  departments  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  normal  pro-  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 
motion  in  other  media.  Sales - 


There  are  48  classifications  of 
public  contacts  in  the  survey. 

■ 

Tables  Are  Turned 
On  Daily's  Caricaturist 

Detroit,  Mich. — Floyd  S.  Nix¬ 
on,  art  director,  Detroit  Free 


'take  it”  as  well  as  “give  it,’ 


67  Employes 
Hold  Shares  in 
San  Diego  Daily 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  em¬ 
ploye  stock  purchasing  plan  ol 
the  San  Diego  Journal  is  work¬ 
ing  successfully,  according  to 
Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  publisher 

The  plan  has  been  in  existence 
two  years,  and  further  aging 
is  desirable  for  full  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  McKinnon 
added. 

“We  feel  such  a  plan  attracts 
a  better  type  staff  member  and 
has  a  discduraging  effect  upon 
turnover,”  McKinnon  said. 
“Many  newspapermen  would 
like  to  own  their  own  news¬ 
paper  but  have  insufficient  cap¬ 
ital  to  accomplish  their  ambi¬ 
tion  in  these  days  of  high  prices 
and  newsprint  scarcity.  There¬ 
fore.  our  stock  purchasing  plan 
forms  a  substitute  and  results 
in  stimulation  of  industry  and 
minimizing  of  labor  friction.” 

The  Journal  proposal  permits 
purchases  up  to  13  shares  for 
each  six  months’  work  after  an 
original  eligibility  period  of  six 
months’  employment.  Larger 
allocations  are  permitted  de¬ 
partment  and  assistant  depart¬ 
ment  heads. 

There  are  now  67  employes 
with  a  total  of  6,492  shares  of 
stock.  Par  value  is  $10.  but 
McKinnon  advises  that  stock  is 
now  selling  considerably  above 
par  based  on  book  value. 

■ 

Christmas  Ads 

The  1947  edition  of  Metro’s 
annual  Christmas  Greetings  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  for  news¬ 
papers,  is  now  available  in 
proof  form,  it  is  announced  by 
William  Schak,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices.  Inc.,  New  York  16.  The 
1947  edition  carries  52  ads  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  one  column  to 
full  page.  Copy  and  art  work 
are  matted. 

Tell  your  slorv  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

where  it  really  counts 

4.  ..  to  the  sales-mindtd 
President,  the  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager  ...  to  the 
Top  Management  of  Marketing, 
Men  like  this 
Sales  Man.\cement 
subscriber: 


r  OHIO  SELECT 
LIST  NEWSPAPERS 

JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 
fUBLISHEBS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

CLEVELAND  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 

EDITOR  & 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  m 

^^.M.mcE.MEn 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Santa  Barbafi_ 
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WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAI  LY  •  The  Retailer's  Daily  Newspaper  •  Fairchild  Building  •  8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3 
The  daily  business  newspaper  serving  the  retailers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  women’s  and  children’s  apparel,  ^ 
accessories,  fabrics  and  related  industries — major  segment  of  America’s  second  largest  industry,  Textiles  and  Apparel. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  luiy  26,  1947 


one  of  the  women's  and  children's 
apparel,  accessories,  fabrics  and 
related  industries,  furs  contributed  to 
the  $11,900,000,000  in  retail  sales 
done  by  these  industries  in  1946. 


*1946  retail  sales  of  furs  — 
based  on  excise  fax  returns. 


Keener  Manufacturing  Co 

7K<i&€n^ 

4I»  lancotKr  *y«.,  I  A  N  C  *  $  I  I  «  ,  PA. 


CIRCULATION 


Miami  Herald  Flown 
To  Argentina  in  Day 


extended  its  air  delivery  route  wiLI 
5,100  miles  across  the  Caribbean 
and  much  of  South  America  in  been 
another  precedent-shattering  cir-  gggj. 
culation  feat. 

In  what  is  believed  one  of  jveics 
the  fastest  and  most  distant 
newspaper  deliveries  in  history,  j  g 
the  clipper  edition  of  the  Herald  r  e  s  i 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  sub-  enter 
scribers  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar-  busin 
gentina,  on  the  day  of  publica-  Tb* 
tion*  age] 

These  record-breaking  deliv-  years 
eries  are  being  made  possible 
through  inauguration  by  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  bis 
Pan  American-Grace  Airways  of  gxper 
new  20-hour  DC-6  flights  be-  ^be 
tween  Miami  and  the  Argentine  depar 
•  Regisi 

The  service,  operating  by  jn  ij 
way  of  Panama  and  the  west  ^^h  i 
coast  of  South  America,  slashes  distril 
more  than  eight  and  a  half  ^be  w 
hours  off  previous  times  for  the  Quarc 
route. 

More  than  600  copies  of  a  spe¬ 
cially-edited  edition  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  were  placed  aboard  the 
maiden  DC-6  flight  July  18. 

The  special  editions  were  dis-  -  ® 
tributed  to  government  and  bus¬ 
iness  leaders  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  Balboa,  Canal  Zone; 

Lima.  Peru,  and  Santiago,  Chile, 
the  three  intermediate  stops  on  Vaco 
the  route.  REX 

Rolling  off  the  presses  in  Mi-  Cou 
ami  30  minutes  before  flight  on  his  papers’ 
time,  the  Cliper  editions  were  Away”  service, 
delivered  in  Balboa  four  and  a  to  the  Atlanta 
half  hours  later,  in  Lima,  11  “Vacation  Pack 
hours  later,  in  Santiago  17  hours  12,  p.  22). 
later  and  in  Buenos  Aires  20  The  Courier 
hours  later.  nounced  the  si 

During  the  first  year  of  its  a  front  page  1 


Miami  Herald  Clipper  editions  are  loaded  on  a  DC-6  at  Miami  Intn- 
national  Airport  for  delivery  same  day  in  Latin  America. 


experience  in  Sirmon  tion  department  in  its  relations  thority  removed  them  from  the 
the  circulation  with  the  Indianapolis  Newspaper  supervisory  class,  NLRB  rul«t 

department  of  the  Mobile  Press  G^iid.  The  unit  includes  district  “■ 

frf  ^*1033  ti^  bewme°  a^?odl°ted  managers,  zone  supervisors.  Avoid  Corner  'Stunts' 
m  to  oecome  associaiea  street  sales  manager,  mail  sub- 

with  the  News  in  the  capacity  of  scription  manager  and  secretary  CIRCULATORS  should  avoid 
distributor  in  Rock  Hill.  During  the  circulation  director.  carrier  stunts  which  fail  to 

the  war  he  served  in  the  Coast  Star  district  managers  are  re-  boy  to  contact  the  pros- 

Guard.  sponsible  for  house-to-house  dis-  subscriber,  H.  G.  Hymes, 

tribution  of  newspapers,  which  Winona  (Minn.)  Republicon- 
Joins  Foundation  is  effected  by  carriers  under  con-  Herald,  recently  declared. 

ADDITION  of  the  Santa  Maria  tract  to  the  employer,  or  by  the  He  stressed  that  the  purpose 
Chronicle  to  membership  in  managers  themselves  serving  as  of  all  carrier  promotions  should 
California  Newspaperboy  carriers.  Zone  supervisors  train  be  to  sell  circulation,  asserti^ 
Foundation  is  announced  by  C.  and  supervise  district  managers,  that  unless  these  “stunts”  pro- 
Robert  Payne,  managing  direc-  but  have  no  authority  to  hire  or  vide  for  individual  contact  be 

fire  them.  The  street  sales  man-  tween  the  carrier  and  prospec- 
ager  directs  the  distribution  of  tive  subscriber,  the  event  fails 
Away  newspapers  at  street  corners  in  its  purpose, 

'vansville  (Ind  )  within  Indianapolis.  Hymes  spoke  against  “trips 

■ess  has  reported  subscription  mana-  to  the  moon”  just  to  make  car- 

“Vacation*^  Lay-  is  responsible  for  placing  riers  feel  good  and  to  please 

which  is  similar  "^^il  subscription  orders  on  the  their  parents,  adding  “a  little 
(Ga  )  Journal’s  i^iailing  list,  getting  reports  to  effort  toward  service  pays  bet- 
ige”  (E&P  July  room,  seeing  that  the  ter  dividends.” 

^  ■  ’  report  from  the  mail  room  is  “The  carrier  must  be  given 

and  Press  an-  f^ade  ready  and  assigning  work  the  essentials  of  selling,”  he  said 
nmer  service  in  mailroom  employes.  “and  trained  as  far  as  possible 

ox  offering  va-  Failure  of  any  of  the  positions  in  selling  that  goes  beyond 

jrs  the  newspa-  carry  hiring  and  firing  au-  merely  ringing  doorbells.” 

or  “a  complete - - 

Till  in  on  local  news  upon  your  | 
return.”  explaining  the  carrier 

will  be  glad  to  save  each  day  s  ( 

paper  while  the  subscribers  are  ,  Vy."  (v  • 

away. 

NLRB  Defines  Unit  j 


Looks  con  be  deceiving  ...  in  fact,  we  sometimes  suspect  that  he's  ochioll' 
the  most  gifted  member  of  the  family!— -And  he's  just  one  more  reason  whync 
reader  willingly  misses  those  wholesome  chuckles  in  SMITTY  . . .  even  fore 
single  issue. 

If  this  sprightly  study  of  typical  American  boyhood  is  still  open  in  youfcity 
ask  now  to  see  samples  and  prices 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  uon,  Monogtr  NEWS  »UIIOINO,  N«w  York  17  T«IBUNlAcW9. 
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Aw,  shucks 


“The  Shocking  Miss  Pilgrim,”  epic 
of  the  nineteenth  century  girl  office 
worker.  Verdict:  good  fun — but  why 
no  carbon  paper  in  the  typewriters? 

Jones  took  a  genuine  District  At¬ 
torney  to  see  "Mr.  District  Attor¬ 
ney.”  He  took  a  Minneapolis  De¬ 
tective-Inspector  to  discover  who¬ 
dunit  in  "Lady  in  the  Lake.”  He 
took  a  divorce  court  judge  to  see 
"Child  of  Divorce.”  He  counts  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  advice  of  small  boys  in  his 
reviews  of  westerns  and  cartoon  fea¬ 
tures.  Jones  took  his  barber  to  see 
"The  Razor's  Edge.”  He  is  still 
looking  for  a  Minnesota  buck  deer 
cor'petent  enough  to  pass  judgment 
on  "The  Yearling.” 

Such  slaphappy  movie  reviewing, 
followed  up  by  shrewd,  knowing 
comment  from  Jones  himself,  keeps 
his  Minneapolis  Tribune  column 
high  among  best-read  favorites  in 
the  Upper  Midwest’s  best-read 


Free  advice  to  Hollywood: 

Lay  off  the  love  stuff  in  horse 
operas.  Kids  like  their  cowboys  ’n’ 
Indians  straight — no  chasers. 

Movie  cops  are  20  years  Ix'hind 
the  times  in  their  treatment  of  tax- 
paying  citizens.  Less  rough  stuff, 
more  charm  I 

Real  district  attorneys,  unlike  rtn.'! 
ones,  are  hard-working  gents  who 
seldom  crack  wise,  seldom  do  their 
own  sleuthing. 

.Authority  for  these  Great  Truths 
is  owlish  Will  Jones,  movie  critic 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
inventor  of  the  Guest  Expert  i,or 
Guinea  Pig)  School  of  Motion 
Picture  Reviewing. 

Jones  knows.  He  takes  a  qualified 
authority  with  him  to  a  movie  and 
bases  his  critique  on  the  expert’s 
opinion. 

Jones  took  a  stenographer  to  see 


newspapers.  On  the  serious  side, 
Jones  has  been  a  professional  motion 
picture  critic  for  newspapers  since 
the  age  of  13.  While  stiii  in  high 
school  he  won  a  national  prize  for 
producing  the  best  educational 
home  movie  of  the  year. 

Will  Jones  is  typical  of  the 
younger  staff  memlx'rs  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  w’hose 
leavening  of  fresh,  lively  entertain¬ 
ment  and  human  appeal  earn  and 
keep  reader  interest  among  the 
largest  new.^pap)er  audience  in  the 
Upper  Midwest. 


^/Tribune 


JOHN  COWLES,  Rrnidtnt 


editor  & 


NRDGA  Head  Raps 
General  Rate  Policy 


COMMENT  on  the-  proposal  of 

the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  that 
newspapers  should  charge  the 
general  advertising  rate  to  re¬ 
tailers  when  the  ad  mentions 
magazines  was  made  this  week 
by  Lew  Hahn,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  in  a  report  to  the 
NRDGA  membership.  (E  &  P, 
July  12,  page  7.) 

1 1  c’l  Giticial  bulletin,  Hahn 
said:  "As  an  Association,  we 
have  a  high  regard  for  the 
NAEA  and  have  enjoyed  con- 
sistentl.v  good  cooperation  from 
the  advertising  men.  We  cannot 
avoid  the  conviction,  however, 
that  their  resolution  goes  a  little 
too  far  and  is  unreasonably 
severe  on  retail  advertisers. 

■  In  substance,  this  is  what 
the  NAEA  recommends  all 
newspapers  should  do.  If  a  re¬ 
tailer  decided  it  will  help  his 
store  to  sell  merchandise  by 
telling  the  readers  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  that  some  widely-read 
periodical  has  featured  the 
goods  he  is  advertising,  the 
newspaper  is  expected,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  new  pro- 
no.sal.  to  charge  for  that  adver 
tisement — not  at  the  retailer’s 
contract  rate,  but  at  the  higher 
rate  charged  to  those  periodicals 

What  Are  We  Coming  To? 

‘  What  are  we  coming  to?  It 
is  still  the  retailer’s  advertising! 
The  retailer  will  mention  the 
magazine,  or  the  radio  program, 
or  the  film  or  play  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  only — to  help  him  to  sell 
goods.  It  is  not  to  boost  the 
business  of  these  other  enter¬ 
prises. 

“In  our  own  innocence,  we 
had  always  supposed  newspaper 
advertising  executives  had  a  di¬ 
rect  personal  interest  in  seeing 
that  advertising  space  purchased 
by  the  retailer  actually  moved 
merchandise.  What  can  have 
happened  to  make  these  enter¬ 
prising  advertising  executives 
believe  they  can  afford  to  place 
limitations  upon  the  retailer's 
use  of  the  space  he  buys? 

Recalls  Another  Case 

“We  remember."  Hahn  con¬ 
tinued.  “a  discussion  which  was 
started  about  a  year  ago  on  the 
matter  of  retail  advertising  in 
which  a  department  store  head 
made  the  statement  that  the 
store  he  had  formerly  directed 
could  trace  less  than  1'’^  of  its 
sales  to  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Probably  few  merchants, 
who  are  regular  users  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  would  have  any 
need  to  confess  to  results  as 
sparse  as  this,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  many  stores 
which  have  found  newspaper 
advertising  as  productive  of 
business  as  the  sellers  of  new's- 
paper  advertising  like  to  claim. 

“For  manv  years  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  most  progressive 
newspaners  to  assist  advertisers 
to  get  the  maximum  of  results 
from  their  «nace.  Are  we  now 
to  as.sume  this  policy  has  been 


reversed  and  it  has  become  the 
endeavor  of  the  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  place  a  limiting  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  copy  of  users  to 
prevent  them  from  making  most 
effective  use  of  their  space? 

A  Limiting  Effect  Seen 

“It  is  to  be  presumed  the 
NAEA  has  not  acted  without  ad¬ 
vice  of  competent  counsel,  but 
we  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  the  freedom  of  the 
press  includes  the  freedom  to 
adopt  resolutions  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  agreements 
to  raise  the  prices  of  their 
products. 

“Any  way  you  may  wish  to 
look  at  it.  it  would  seem  as 
though  .such  action,  in  concert, 
b.v  the  newspapers  is  bound  to 
have  a  limiting  effect  upon  the 
value,  and  consequently  the  use, 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Logicall.v.  the  next  step 
for  the  advertising  executives 
should  be  to  adopt  a  policy 
which,  by  establishing  intoler¬ 
able  rates,  would  prohibit  re¬ 
tailers  from  mentioning  nation- 
all.v  advertised  brands. 

“Newspapers  have  had  a  lot 
to  say  about  the  country’s  need 
of  greater  production,  but  the 
NAEA  apparently  did  not  re¬ 
gard  it  as  necessary  to  make 
newspaper  advertising  more 
productive  for  retail  stores.” 

Eqan  Takes  Issue 
With  Interoretation 

Toledo.  O.  —  James  W.  Egan 
Jr.,  nresident  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation.  denied  the  resolution 
adopted  recently  by  NAEA 
recommends  that  newspapers 
charge  other  than  “the  retail¬ 
ers  contract  rate”  when  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  of  magazine,  radio  station, 
motion  picture  or  stage  play. 

In  taking  exception  to  a 
statement  to  this  effect  by  Hahn, 
Fgan  said  that  to  the  contrary, 
the  resolution  in  part  states: 

“  ‘It  is  recommended  that  the 
mention  of  magazines  in  retail 
advertising  is  acceptable  at  re¬ 
tail  rates."  It  does  go  on  to  rec¬ 
ommend  certain  limitations  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  mention; 
limitations  designed  to  insure 
classifications  of  such  advertis¬ 
ing  as  retail  advertisements. 
When  the  mention  exceeds  those 
limitations  and  is,  as  a  number 
have  been  recently,  more  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  magazine  than 
for  a  store,  then  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  advertisement 
be  classified  as  general  adver¬ 
tising.” 

■ 

Here's  My  Card 

Vancoi'ver.  B.  C. — The  Van- 
couver  Sun  has  now,  for  the 
first  time,  provided  press  cards 
for  reporters,  cameramen  and 
all  those  who  must  meet  the 
Dublic  and  police.  Staffers  have 
been  “mugged”  and  finger  print¬ 
ed  and  their  cards  signed  by 
Chief  Contable  Walter  Mulli¬ 
gan. 


SUCH  INTERESTING  BUSINESS 

Three  advertising  men  show  keen  interest  in  a  presentation  at  a 
Chicago  Sun  luncheon:  Left  to  right,  Larry  Foster,  The  Fair  Store; 
Dade  Epstein,  agency  chief;  and  Maurice  Needham  of  Needham! 
Louis  &  Brorby.  Principal  speaker  was  Marshall  Field  III. 


Ad  Salesmen 
Learn  How  to 
Help  Accounts 

Los  Angeles — The  advertising 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  has  developed  “The 
Seven  Keys  to  Retail  Profits” 
as  a  presentation  to  be  studied 
by  the  21  salesmen  to  help  them 
in  assisting  their  accounts. 

Weekly  staff  conferences  are 
conduct^  at  w’hich  the  sales¬ 
men  relate  their  own  successes 
and  failures,  checking  persorial 
experiences  against  tested  prin¬ 
ciples  of  advertising.  A1  Hop¬ 
kins.  special  representative,  runs 
the  meetings  which  frequently 
turn  out  to  be  “verbal  free-for- 
alls.” 

A  score  of  active  salesmen 
can  cover  a  lot  of  territory  and 
their  reports  are  often  humor¬ 
ous  as  well  as  instructive.  One 
salesman  told  how  he  assisted 
a  client  who  owned  a  beauty 
shop  in  remodeling  her  place  of 
business  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  friendly  comfortable¬ 
ness;  another  persuaded  a  client 
to  put  up  signs  and  add  an  out¬ 
side  paint  job  so  his  customers 
could  find  him:  and  still  another 
suggested  that  sand  filled  jars 
for  cigaret  butts  be  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  pastry 
counter. 

The  Examiner’s  advertising 
director,  S.  P.  Bartlett,  had  this 


Automotive  Man! 

A  lot  of  people  .ire  buying  cars 
down  here  in  America’s  6ih  largest 
city.  .\nd  the  favorite  reading 
hai)it  is  “‘Magazine.”  Powerfully 
locally-edited  picture  stories.  Com¬ 
pelling  gravure.  1.000  line  page 
size.  Baltimore  folks  reach  first 
for  “Magazine”  every  Sunday 
morning.  Be  sure  they  see  your 
ads. 


to  say  of  the  meetings: 

‘  I've  talked  with  Los  Angeles 
merchants  about  the  program 
and  they  think  it  is  marvelous 
that  a  newspaper  should  engage 
in  such  an  undertaking.  'Piey 
agree  it  is  going  to  make  the 
salesman  far  more  valuable  and 
helpful  to  them.” 

■ 

Ne’w  High  Foreseen 
In  Baby  Food  Sales 

Sales  of  the  baby  food  in 
dustry  in  the  coming  year  may 
reach  a  new  level  of  $117,000. 
000,  it  was  forecast  this  week  by 
Dan  Gerber,  president  of  Gerber 
Products  Co.,  in  his  annual  re 
port  to  stockholders.  | 

Net  sales  of  Gerber  baby- 
foods  in  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1947  totaled  $19,480,917.82. 

Gerber  gave  stockholders 
highlights  of  the  company's 
study  of  the  market,  which  re 
vealed  that  69%  of  the  nation's 
families  with  babies  use  pre 
pared  baby  cereals,  56%  lue 
strained  foods,  30%  use  junior 
foods  and  84%  use  some  type  ol 
bab.v  food. _ 

Tell  your  slorv  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENI 

u'liprp  it  rpally  counts 

5.  .  .  to  the  sales-mindr; 
President,  the  Vice  Presidec: 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  the  Get- 
eral  Sales  Manager  ...  to  tk: 
Top  Management  of  MarkeluS’ 
Men  like  this  . 

Sales  Management  { 
subscriber 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  in 


"MAGAZINE"  -  —  . 

published  with  the  ^o/ej 

Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  ,  ,  .  .  „ 

^  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Sant*  Batba^ 


PDTTOR  A  PIT 


GET  TO  THE  MAN 


WHOSE  "YES”  GETS  ACTION 


Sell  him  through  the  pages  that  Top  Management 
values  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


a  top-income  market,  or  an  institu¬ 
tional  message  for  top  management, 
write  or  telephone  for  The  Story  of 
the  J-of-C  Market  and  a  rate  card. 
GET  TO  THE  MEN  WHO  PEXIDE  ...  IN 
THE  DAILY  THAT  HELPS  THEM  DECIDE. 


Their  decisions  set  policies.  Their 
voices  get  action.  Their  prefer¬ 
ences  start  patterns. 

It  is  these  men— top  management 
in  many  industries — who  read  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  as 
regularly  as  their  morning  mail. 

Because  it  is  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  daily  report  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  tides  of  commerce. 

Because  it  carries  many  exclusive 
profit  news  features  not  to  lie  found 
in  any  other  publication. 

Because  its  readers  could  not  man¬ 
age  as  effectively  without  the  J-of-C's 
vital,  up-to-the-minute  business  new  s, 
reports  of  trends  and  exclusive  price 
and  supply  factors. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  holds 

★  ★  ★ 


A  Few  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers 

American  Airlines 
Old  Gold  Cigarettes 
General  Electric 
Mark  Cross 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
Irving  Trust  Company 
New  York  Central  Railroad 
Buick 
Gulf  Oil 

Alcoa  Steamship  Company 
Celanese  Corporation 
The  New  York  Times 
Park  &  'I'ilford 
National  Distillers 
Birds  Eye  Frosted  Foo<ls 
I  he  Pullman  Company 


the  confidence  of  thousands  of  [K)licv- 
making  executives,  who  pay  .S20  a 
year  to  read  it.  Its  circulation  repre¬ 
sents  probably  the  highest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  top  executives  available  to 
advertisers. 

If  you  advertise  a  business  product 
or  service,  a  commercial  or  industrial 
comiiUMlity,  a  consumer  prcxluct  with 
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53  Park  Row,  New  York  15,  N.  Y'. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT’S 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photog’s  Phizog  Brings 


Fan  Letters 

By  William  Reed 

THE  EXPRESSIVE  phizog  of 

Carl  D.  (Schmitty)  Schmitt, 
staff  photographer  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  writer  of  a 
daily  column.  “Mankind  and 
Stuff.”  was  the  subject  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  contest  recently. 

Schmitty's  column,  a  nonde¬ 
script  collection  of  anecdotes 
gathered  while  picture-making, 
met  with  instant  approval  from 
Journal  readers.  But  they  had 
one  objection:  they  didn’t  think 
the  half-column  cut  of  Schmitty 
that  graced  his  articles  was 
properly  descriptive. 

The  sober,  bespectacled  face 
that  peered  from  the  picture 
didn't  quite  fit  the  colorful  little 
man  Peoria  citizens  had  seen 
around  town.  Schmitty  works 
with  his  hat  jammed  on  his 
head,  his  ill-fitting  clothes  awry 
and  bulging  with  photographic 
equipment. 

So  Schmitty’s  wife  (the  “old 
lady”)  took  four  different  poses 
of  her  picture-taking,  columnist 
spouse,  and  the  Journal  asked 
readers  to  decide  which  they 
liked  best.  Writers  of  the  three 
winning  letters  were  promised 
that  their  pictures  w'ould  be 
taken  by  Schmitty, 

"We  were  amazed”  writes 
Arnold  Burnett,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  "at  the  response  we  had 
with  this  one-day.  unheralded 
promotion.”  In  all,  103  letters 
were  received. 

The  prize-winning  replies 
spoke  eloquently  for  Schmitty's 
hold  on  his  readers.  One  (the 
wife  of  a  local  alderman)  want¬ 
ed  to  know  what  caused  that 
‘'What  in  thunder  is  it  and  what 
will  I  do  with  it?”  expression 
on  Schmitty’s  face. 

Another  fan  (female)  con¬ 
fessed  that  one  of  the  pictures 
"sort  of  gets  you.  It  is  a  com¬ 
posite.  .  .  .  expressing  confi¬ 
dence,  poise,  intelligence.  Words 
fail  me.  .  .  .” 

A  third  (teenager)  made  her 
choice  because  it  was  “in  the 
groove.  ...  It  has  a  natural  look 
that  makes  you  think  he  is  a 


in  Contest 


man  who  does  the  things  you 
do,  and  not  just  an  ugly  old  re¬ 
porter.” 

Schmitty’s  comment:  "Dotty 
(his  daughter)  and  the  old  lady 
have  been  readin’  those  letters 
so  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  get 
at  all  of  them  but  from  what 
she  says  she's  findin’  out  things 
about  me  that  she  didn’t  know 
after,  as  she  says,  knowin’  me 
for  eighteen  years.” 

That's  Pic  Bizi 

AFTER  breaking  through  the 

lines  to  take  a  forbidden  pic¬ 
ture,  Ted  Collins,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  collared  by  the 
sheriff  before  he  could  snap  his 
shutter.  While  he  was  being 
led  away,  rival  lensmen  had  a 
field  day.  and  all  the  papers,  ex¬ 
cept  Collins’,  got  pictures. 

Aerial  Camera 

THE  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 

and  Pioneer  Press  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  aerial  camera. 
The  camera  has  an  F  5.6,  20 
inch  lens,  and  takes  7  by  7  inch 
negatives  on  100-foot  roll  film, 
or  5  by  7  inch  negatives  with 
use  of  film  magazine. 

Equipment  with  the  new  cam¬ 
era  is  a  developing  unit  for 
aerial  type  roll  film.  This  unit 
has  a  motor  which  winds  and 
reverses  the  film  on  two  rollers 
while  in  developing  solution. 

Through  the  Lens 

CHICK  ELFONT  has  taken 

charge  of  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla. )  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  Times  after  having 
previously  been  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record. 

Larry  Dainelli,  formerly  on 
the  Chicago  Herald  American 
photographic  staff,  has  joined 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
as  staff  photographer. 

Aldo  Merusi.  photographer 
for  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald, 


L 


461  Eighth  Ave.  New  York 


47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening  I 
commuter  trains,  serving  the  | 
many  higher  •  income  com-  i 
munities  in  New  York’s  I 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out  ^ 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  'The 
New  York  Sun.  This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailed  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 

^  MCW  TOtli 


Press  Photo  Exhibit 

Captain  Edward  Steichen, 
former  director  of  the  Navy 
Photographic  Institute  and 
newly-appointed  director  oi  the 
photographic  department  oi  the 
Museum  oi  Modern  Art,  New 
York  City,  forecast  an  expand¬ 
ed  program  oi  photographic 
exhibits  in  the  museum.  Press 
photography  will  receive  spe¬ 
cial  attention  next  winter  in  a 
large  exhibition,  “Great  News 
Photographs." 


has  edited  a  24-page  booklet 
of  his  pictures  of  the  June  3 
flood  in  the  Rutland  area. 

Harold  Davis,  color  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal,  is  on  a  special 
assignment  to  Hollywood. 

Horace  Perry,  former  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  and  two  as¬ 
sociates  have  formed  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Montgomery. 

Albert  S.  Kraus,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- Alabama 
Journal  staff  photographer,  and 
L.  W,  Pierce,  pre  war  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  same  news¬ 
papers,  are  partners  in  a  new 
studio  and  photographic  lab¬ 
oratory  firm.  Kraus  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  on  the  papers. 

Jack  Beers,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  -  Herald  photographer 
was  named  treasurer  of  the  Dal- 
las-Fort  Worth  Press  Photog 
raphers’  Association  recently. 


Young  Men 
Take  Key  Posts 
In  Reuters 


......  v.-w 

into  a  big  change-over  in  S' 
torial  operation  carried  out 
Reuters  world  headquarter,  i 
Fleet  Street  recently  ® 

The  entire  editorial  denar 
ment  was  moved  to  larger  aii 
ters  early  on  Sunday  moi^ 
without  interrupting  ReutZ 
24-hour  service.  The  change  b 
volved  moving  500  wire  circuib 
120  telephone  circuits.  70 
printers  and  tickers,  400  piece! 
of  furniture,  and  over  200  sIlM 
covering  three  shifts.  ' 

In  addition,  the  oversee 
transmission  room  was  rewiitc 
in  a  new  position  for  the  switch, 
over  of  seven  high-speed  win 
less  circuits  supplying  Reuter 
service  to  the  world. 


Lawrence  Kirwan,  37,  has  be 
come  day  editor,  succeedim 
John  Bonham,  who  is  chief  cor 
respondent  in  charge  of  the  nn 
United  Kingdom  news  center. 

Clifford  Wakefield,  38.  hi 
been  named  night  editor  to  sue 
ceed  L.  R.  Curtis,  who  is  takii{ 
up  another  Fleet  Street  appoioi 
ment. 


Overseas  Editor  with  oven- 
responsibility  for  regional  desk; 
filing  world  news  to  the  worlc 
is  Robert  Petty,  37. 

John  Bonham,  the  Chief  Coi 
respondent,  London,  is  40. 


Scott 

Modern 

Engineering 

The  Main  Driving  Shafts  and  Gears  of  Scott  Presses 
make  4  turns  for  every  printing  cylinder  revolution, 
instead  of  I  or  2  turns  as  heretofore.  The  4  to  I  ratio 
reduces  the  torsion  on  the  shafts,  the  load  on  the  bearings 
and  the  strain  on  the  gear  teeth  to  one-half  or  less. 

Combined  with  the  high  shaft  speed,  the  use  of  light 
weight  modern  heat-treated  and  hardened  Alloy  Steel 
Spiral  Miter  and  Bevel  Gearing,  with  automatic  lubri¬ 
cation,  produces  a  reliable,  efficient  press  drive  with¬ 
out  cumbersome  overweight  mechanism. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other 
new  epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott 
Presses. 

W  alter  Scott&Co., Inc 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AT  LEAST  LEND  ME 
THE  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE! 


PHILADELPHIA  WOMEN  MUST  HAVE  THE  INQUIRER  TO  HELP 

PLAN  THEIR  DAILY  SHOPPING 


Leading  Chain  Stores  Place  Mere 
Linage  in  The  Inquirer  Than  in 
ANY  OTHER  PAPER  IN  AMERICA  !* 

BOND  CLOTHES  ut*t  ipac*  in  114 
paptrt  in  SO  cititt.  Tht  INQUIRER 
hcodi  Hi«ir  lift  I 

LANE  BYRANT  u««t  30  newspapers 
in  10  cities.  The  INQUIRER  gels 
'nore  space  than  ANY  ether  paper  I 

Such  preference  offers  further  proof 
of  Inquirer  PRODUCTIVITY! 

CIRCULATION; 

The  Philadelphia  Inquire; 

Daily  over  .  .  .  700,000 
Sunday  over  ,  1,000,000 
*Sejrce.  Medio  Rocerdi 


It’s  a  well-tested  fact  with  advertisers  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  Prefers  The  Inquirer.  Women  depend  upon 
The  Inquirer  for  a  complete,  unbiased  coverage  of 
the  news.  They  look  to  The  Inquirer  for  features 
and  columns  that  help  them  plan  better  meals, 
raise  happier  families.  And  this  preference  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  The  Inquirer  has  made  it  the  leading 
advertising  medium  in  America’s  3rd  market. 


TELL  IT  IN  THE  M  O  R  N  I  N  G  .  .  .  T  E  L  L  IT  IN 


llnquii^r 

IMsmI  Advortisiog  Roproioolativu;  OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  B  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT;  FITZPATRICK  «  CHAMBERLIN,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
MnKLw  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  26.  1947 


The  Hear  St  HeimL 


n 


Stop  Destruii 


FROM  A  LETTER  BY 


Wi//iam  Randolph  Hearst 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  ON  DECEMBER  20,  1933 


“The  hurdensonie  and  universally  injuri¬ 
ous  income  tax  has  been  raised  to  he  the 
Frankenstein  of  our  economic  life. 

“It  is  as  un-American,  as  subversive  of 
tlennKTatic  principles,  as  fatal  to  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  the  recently  repudiated  })olicy  of 
Prohibition. 

“It  buihls  impudent  bureaucracies  to  op¬ 
press  and  outrage  the  citizens. 

“It  encourages  evasion — legitimate 
avoidance  and  criminal  evasion  of  unjust 
and  resented  tax  extortion. 

“It  breeds  contempt  for  government  and 
hatred  of  law  . 

“It  makes  the  Government  a  racketeer 
and  most  offensive  one,  doing  its  best  to  rob 
the  citizen  and  practically  confiscate  his 
property. 

“It  makes  the  citizen  to  a  degree  a  hi¬ 
jacker,  doing  his  best  to  rob  the  racketeer. 

“It  complicates  business,  interferes  with 
employment,  prevents  investment  in  indus¬ 
try  and  retards  the  return  of  prosperity. 


“It  obvioTi.sly  dimini.shes  drastically  the 
purchasing  i)ower  of  the  community. 

“No  one  has  ntoney  to  spend  at  the  stores 
when  he  has  to  give  most  of  it  to  the 
Government. 


“The  curse  of  modern  government  is  the 
e.xcessive  expenditure  atid  oppressive  taxa¬ 
tion,  with  the  added  evils  of  injustices  and 
di.scrimination.” 


The  words  above  were  written  when  the  in¬ 
come  tax  was  just  beginning  to  climb  to  its 
present  giddy  altitude,  and  our  standing  army 
of  bureaucrats  in  Washington  was  a  relative 
corporal’s  guard. 

Today,  taxpayers  in  even  the  lowest  brackets 
will  understand  the  urgency  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
message. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  will  continue  to  fight 
extravagant  bureaucracy  and  oppressive  taxa¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  power  at  their  command. 
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s  have  long  tried  to 

ive  Taxation 


People’s  News  Agency 
Proposed  in  France 

By  George  Longelaan 


PARIS — A  news  agency  sup¬ 
ported.  not  by  newspapers, 
but  by  the  people,  that  shall  be 
at  the  service  of  the  State  and 
not  of  temporary  Governments, 
is  outlined  in  a  plan  that  has 
been  passed  by  an  official  draft¬ 
ing  committee  and  is  expected 
to  be  placed  soon  before  the 
French  National  Assembly. 

When  French  journalists  gath¬ 
ered  in  secret  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  and  when  they 
met  again  in  freedom,  first  in 
North  Africa  and  then  in 
France,  the  organization  of  a 
national  news  agency  was  con 
stantly  discussed.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  on  the  lines  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  could  be  set  up. 
This  has  not  proved  possible, 
as  French  newspapers  at  present 
are  not  financially  strong  enough 
to  support  such  an  agency. 

Tax  on  Newspapers 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
leading  newspapers,  most  today 
are  unable  to  meet  the  monthly 
bills  presented  by  the  Agence 
France  Presse,  the  successor  of 
Havas,  which  has  still  to  look 
to  the  Government  for  support, 
with  little  prospect  of  being 
able  to  do  without  such  subsidy 
for  years  to  come. 

The  authors  of  the  draft  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  public  should  pay 
for  the  national  news  agency. 
They  make  a  distinction,  on 
which  they  insist,  between 
State  and  Government.  The 
former  is  the  people,  something 
permanent,  unchanging,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  temporary,  in  the  charge 
of  a  few  politicians  for  a  brief 
period. 

Funds  for  the  national  news 
agency  would  be  provided  by  a 
tax  on  newspapers,  just  as  there 
is  a  tax  on  radio  sets.  Every 
citizen  who  bought  a  newspaper 
would  be  contributing  to  the 
news  agency  providing  him 
with  accurate  news.  The  money 
would  go  in  its  entirety  straight 
from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
to  the  news  agency. 

The  new  agency  should  be 
given  a  charter,  with  a  very 
clear  definition  of  its  rights  and 
duties.  Trustees  would  be 
nominated  to  guarantee  the  re¬ 
spect  of  this  charter.  The  man- 


Exhibit  in  China 

Singapore  Chinese  Journal¬ 
ists'  Union  is  planning  an  ex¬ 
hibition  oi  the  world's  news¬ 
papers  on  Sept.  1  "as  an  in¬ 
structive  instrument  whereby 
its  standard  oi  journalism  may 
be  improved."  Flu  Wei  Fu, 
president  of  the  union,  has 
asked  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  to 
supply  samples  oi  "the  major 
newspapers." 


aging  director  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  five  years  by  the 
trustees,  and  he  would  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  technical  board  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of 
newspapers,  and  the  public 
would  also  be  represented. 

News  gathered  by  the  na¬ 
tional  agency  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  free  to  all  newspapers, 
who  would  have  to  install  the 
necessary  reception  wires  and 
instruments  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense. 


New  Agency  Chief 

THE  MAN  who  today  sits  in  the 
managerial  chair  of  the 
Agence  France  Presse  once 
walked  almost 
penniless  below 
the  window  of 
the  office  he 
now  occupies. 

He  is  Paul  Louis 
Bret,  a  native 
of  Montpellier, 
in  the  south  of 
France,  where 
he  was  born. 

Sept.  26,  1893. 

He  had  stud¬ 
ied  law  and 
graduated  at  the 
town  university, 
and  occasional  contributions  to 
the  local  press  had  grown  more 
and  more  numerous,  when  the 
war  of  1914-18  filled  his  occu¬ 
pations  and  provided  him  with 
three  mentions  in  dispatches 
and  a  stack  of  experiences  that 
were  to  go  into  a  book.  He 
determined  to  wait  three  or  four 
years  before  publishing  it,  and 
never  did. 


Bret 


In  1923  M.  Bret  reached  Paris, 
where  misplaced  enthusiasms 
for  a  commercial  enterprise  and 
inexperience  in  the  wiles  and 
ways  of  slick  business  led  to 
his  being  swindled  and  left 
stranded  with  just  enough  funds 
to  drag  on  a  few  more  days. 

It  was  when  meditating  on 
his  ill-luck  that  he  crossed  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse  during  an 
evening  walk  and  looked  up  at 
the  brightly  lit  windows  of 
Havas.  He  thought  of  his  early 
journalism  in  Montpellier, 
pushed  open  the  side  door  used 
at  night  and  asked  for  the 
editor.  The  night  editor  was 
sympathetic,  looked  him  over, 
and  asked  him  to  come  in  next 
evening. 

For  two  years  Bret  sweated 
on  the  rewrite  desk,  first  on 
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general  news,  then  on  the 
‘  London”  desk. 

After  two  years  he  went  to 
his  chief  and  told  him  he  was 
a  nice  man  to  work  for,  but  he 
felt  himself  a  bit  excluded  from 
the  sunshine  and  resigned. 
Within  a  few  days  he  was  re¬ 
called,  and  found  himself  on 
the  way  to  London  as  assistant 
to  the  then  London  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  agency,  a  collabora¬ 
tion  that  lasted  only  three 
weeks. 

The  return  to  Paris  proved 
only  for  a  short  time,  when  Bret 
w'as  appointed  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Havas  following  the 
breakdown  in  health  of  his 
predecessor.  He  held  the  job 
until  the  late  war,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  French  Embassy  in 
London  to  organize  its  official 
service  of  news  and  information. 
The  Armistice  of  1940  cut  him 
off  from  his  country  and  his 
wife  and  two  children,  and  he 
decided,  in  spite  of  the  risk, 
for  his  pro-British  sentiments 
were  well  known,  to  return  to 
France  by  way  of  Lisbon.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  few  for¬ 
eigners  granted  facilities  to  re¬ 
turn  from  London  to  France, 
but  friends  at  the  British  For¬ 
eign  Office  assured  him  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  "a  hundred 
Frenchmen  like  him  return  to 
France.” 

From  London’s  blackout  he 
passed  to  the  dazzle  of  lights  of 
Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and  then 
crossed  ihe  French  frontier  at 
Cerbere.  After  a  period  of  rest 
with  his  family,  he  presented 
himself  at  Vichy,  when  he  was 
immediately  offered  reinstate¬ 
ment.  but  when  he  said  he 
would  engage  in  no  propaganda 
work  against  Britain,  he  was 
curtly  told.  "Then  you  are  dis¬ 
miss^.” 

Set  Up  No.  Africa  Agency 

The  question  mark  in  Bret’s 
mind.  “What  next?”  found  North 
Africa  as  a  solution.  There  was 
no  news  agency  in  French  North 
Africa,  and  his  arguments  in  the 
right  quarter  carried  sufficient 
conviction  that  a  French  agency 
could  look  docile  but  handle 
German-controlled  news  in  a 
w-ay  that  would  make  it  less 
dangerous,  and  prepare  for  the 
future,  for  Bret,  who  had  seen 
the  aerial  battle  of  Britain  and 
the  effort  being  made  by  the 
British,  had  sized  up  which  way 
the  wind  would  blow. 

He  reached  North  Africa  in 
June,  1941,  and  was  in  touch 


Deposit  30c,  Please 

Worcester.  Mass.  —  Radio, 
telephones  hove  been  installed 
in  two  editorial  cars  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Ere- 
ning  Gazette.  Staffers  started 
to  make  a  few  calls  to  their 
homes  before  they  found  out 
each  hook-up  costs  30  cents, 
instead  oi  a  nickel. 


with  General  Weygand.  When 
Laval,  with  German  aid.  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Petain  govern¬ 
ment  at  Vichy,  Weygand  wai 
recalled  to  France.  Bret  con¬ 
tacted  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  representative,  with  a  view 
to  getting  to  the  United  States 
"You  stay  right  here,”  said  Mr 
Murphy.  “You  will  be  needed 
One  day  we  are  going  to  land 
here,  and  you  are  one  of  the 
main  pieces  in  the  plan.  Keep 
it  under  your  hat.  You  are  the 
only  man  to  know  what  I  tell 
you.” 

The  agency  Bret  had  set  up 
in  North  Africa  proved  useful 
to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  when 
they  landed.  But  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  brought  friction 
with  the  new  people  in  North 
Africa,  with  the  amusing  situa¬ 
tion  that  General  Giraud  looked 
on  Bret  as  pro-de  Gaulle,  and 
General  de  Gaulle  consider^ 
Bret  pro-Giraud. 

The  new  situation  made  a  re¬ 
turn  to  London  possible,  where, 
after  a  short  period  with  a 
French  organization.  Bret  be¬ 
came  London  correspondent  of 
Lc  Parisien  Libere,  which  post 
he  left  to  return  to  Paris  and 
walk  up  the  main  stairway  of 
the  Agence  France  Presse  as  its 
new  manager  on  June  14. 

■ 

Simpson  Estate 
Put  at  $100,000 

Chicago — An  estate  estimated 
at  $100,000  was  left  by  Chris¬ 
topher  G.  Simpson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Whitlock  &  Co., 
magazine  representatives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  petition  filed  here 
to  admit  the  will  to  probate. 

Mr.  Simpson,  who  died  June 
24  at  63,  bequeathed  three- 
fourths  of  the  estate  to  his  wid- 
dow,  Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Simpson 
of  Chicago,  and  the  rest  to  char¬ 
itable  organizations.  He  was  na¬ 
tionally  known  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  circles. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N,  Y. 
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To  our  great  delight 


"If  California  lies  beyond  those  moun¬ 
tains  H’t’  shall  never  be  able  to  reach  it,” 
wrote  wearv  Jolin  Biciwell,  leader  of  the 
first  overland  emigrant  train  in  1841.  But 
the  next  day  his  diary  records,  "If  'e  had 
gone  about  three  miles  this  morning,  when 
lo!  to  our  great  delight  ne  beheld  a  wide 
valley  . . .  Joyful  sight!  Hundreds  of  ante¬ 
lopes  in  view!  Elk  tracks,  thousands!  The 
valley  of  the  river  was  very  fertile,  and  the 
young  tender  grass  covered  it  like  a  field  of 
wheat  in  May  .  . 

The  El  Dorado  of  the  early  emigrants 
was  the  rich  green  valleys  of  California 
which  today  \ield  crops  far  greater  in 


world’s  production  of  sweet  prunes.  a 
These  five  valleys  have  78^1  of  the 
state’s  cultivated  acreage,  68^  of  its  farms, 
could  feed  two-thirds  of  the  U.  S.  . . . 
include  six  t)f  the  ten  U.  S.  counties  highest 
in  gross  farm  income  . . .  have  an  annual  ^ 
income  in  excess  of  Si. 25  billion!  / 
State  axis  of  agriculture,  San  Franci'A) 
has  the  bankers,  stockholders,  bmkcrV 
commission  houses,  truckers,~  sl^peris, 
processors,  exporters  .  . .  headquaners 
sales,  research,  and  some  tweiuy-eight  -• 
Federal  and  State  agricultural  agencies . . . 
and  jobs,  income  and  profits. 

Be  cause  Central  Valle\ ’s  agriculture  is 


big  business,  it’s  a  big  news  field  for  The 
Chronicle  . . .  and  the  business  men  on 
California  farms  follow  The  Chronicle  as 
closely  as  executives  on  Montgomery  St. 

Local  in  its  ownership  and  interests. 
The  Chronicle  has  inside  angles.  City  Hall 
savvy,  small  town  awareness 
that  satisfies  Constant  Reader, 
takes  care  of  Taxpayer,  and 
backs  up  Pro  Bono  Publico 
. .  .  keeps  up  on  the  schools, 
sports,  social  events,  women’s 
clubs,  recreations,  suburbia,  packs  away 
thirty  to  forty  nuggets  of  local  news,  many 
exclusive,  per  issue  . . .  holds  housewives 
who  mob  Market  Street  stores  on  sale  days, 
has  the  business  man  believing  it’s  his 
particular  paper . . .  yet  gives  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  coverage  of  general 


news  W  est  of  New  York,  is  indispensable 
to  Northern  Californians  who  want  to  be 
well  informed,  has  its  editorials  watched 
in  Washington,  London — and  Moscow! 

It’s  popular  enough  to  make  a  major 
medium  for  the  city’s  big  stores,  and  most 
of  the  best  retail  advertisers . . .  carriage 
trade  enough  to  sell  jade  for  Gump’s, 
charge  customers  of  I.  Magnin . . .  leads 
in  books,  banks,  and  bonds. 

Read  by  one-third  of  the  city’s  families, 
one-fourth  of  those  in  the  four  adjacent 
counties.  The  Chronicle  is  big  enough 
to  get  acceptance  for  brand  products  in 
corner  stores  and  chains,  get  action  for  any 
national  advertiser  with  a  good  product. 
A  Chronicle  representative  can  show  you 
how  The  Chronicle  matches  the  market — 
and  your  program — in  San  Francisco! 


value  than  gold  . . .  and  the  cornucopia 
through  which  much  of  the  wealth  pours 
is  San  Francisco. 

For  the  Bay  Area  is  the  hub  and  focus 
of  the  five  great  Central  Valleys. 

Largest  is  the  San  Joaciuin,  250  miles 
long,  40  miles  wide,  with  8,400,000  » 

acres  of  arable  lands,  a  third  of  the 
state’s  total  . .  .  The  Sacramento, 

175  miles  long,  30  miles  wide, 
has  5,200,000  acres;  yields  citrus, 
nuts,  olives,  cotton,  truck  crops,  JP 
grain,  rice,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultrv. 

The  Santa  Clara,  forty-five  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco  ’. . .  Sonoma  and  Napa 
to  the  north  produce  grapes,  field  crops, 
prunes  and  apricots;  and  with  the  upper 
Sacramento,  account  for  about  95%  of  the 
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CZAR  OF  PRINTING 

THE  ANNUAL  report  of  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  amounts  to  a  con¬ 
tention  by  the  union  leader  that  he  and 
his  union  are  bigger  than  state  or  national 
laws;  it  is  a  declaration  of  war  on  every 
employer  of  printers;  and  it  reveals  the 
aim  of  the  ITU  chief  to  become  the  czar 
of  printing  in  this  country. 

National  law  and  many  state  laws  out¬ 
law  the  closed  shop.  Randolph  defies  them 
an  and  says  ITU  members  will  operated 
under  a  closed  shop,  or  else. 

If  it  can’t  make  a  contract  for  a  closed 
shop,  the  ITU  will  post  “conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.”  If  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
employer,  he  will  comply.  “If  not,  he  may 
resist  and  thereby  bring  on  a  lockout.” 
says  Randolph.  In  other  words,  there  is 
to  be  no  collective  bargaining.  Wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  in  the  print 
shops  of  America  are  to  be  determined 
unilaterally  by  the  ITU.  Employers  take 
it  or  leave  It. 

Randolph’s  report  hints  at  open  warfare 
in  the  printing  industry  by  intimating  the 
ITU  will  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  other 
departments. 

How  far  the  ITU  will  carry  on  with  this 
t>elligerency  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Randolph  acknowl¬ 
edges  no  authority  but  his  own  in  the 
printing  industry.  He  may  attempt  to  kick 
the  publishers  around  and  get  away  with  it 
in  some  cases,  and  fall  on  his  face  in  other 
instances  as  has  happened  in  the  past. 
But  he  may  also  come  up  against  higher 
authorities  despite  his  admonition  to  keep 
out  of  the  courts. 

SHEEN  AND  THE  PRESS 

MSGR.  FULTON  J.  SHEEN  makes  serious 
charges  of  “grave  distortion"  against 
two  newspapers  for  their  accounts  of  a 
recent  sermon.  Because  of  his  prominence 
the  charges  have  been  printed  widely,  and 
probably  will  be  reprinted  again  and  again. 

While  acknowledging  that  it  is  his  rignt 
to  make  these  criticisms  and  to  clarify  his 
statements,  also  that  the  original  news¬ 
paper  accounts  might  even  have  been 
wrong,  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  controversy  warranting  consideration. 

Usually,  when  a  person  claims  he  has 
been  misquoted  in  a  newspaper  story  he 
objects  immediately  furnishing  proof  of 
his  statements.  In  this  case,  Msgr.  Sheen 
waited  four  months  after  the  sermon  in 
question  to  make  a  formal  statement  on 
the  subject.  Meanwhile,  the  newspapers 
were  told  there  are  never  any  written 
copies  made  of  his  sermons.  And  yet,  four 
months  later  in  his  charges  of  distortion, 
Msgr.  Sheen  quoted  word  for  word  what 
he  called  “the  first  paragraph  of  my  ser¬ 
mon.” 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  he  was  mis¬ 
quoted  in  the  newspaper  stories  covering 
his  sermon  on  the  complex  subject  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis.  It  is  equally  possible  he  said 
something  he  didn't  intend  to  say  and  was 
correctly  quoted.  If  such  were  the  case 
we  see  no  excuse  for  attempting  to  throw 
the  burden  of  responsibility  on  the  news¬ 
papers  and  their  reporters. 


Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understand¬ 
ing  shall  keep  thee. — Proverhs,  II;  11. 


NAEA  RATE  POUCY 

THE  president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  ought  to  read  the 
resolution  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  regarding  the  mention  of  maga¬ 
zines  or  other  media  in  retail  copy  before 
he  criticizes  NAEA  and  newspapers. 

Lew  Hahn  says  the  NAEA  “goes  a  little 
too  far  and  is  unreasonably  severe  on  re¬ 
tail  advertisers.”  He  continues:  “In  suo- 
stance,  this  is  what  the  NAEA  recom¬ 
mends  all  newspapers  should  do.  If  a 
retailer  decided  it  will  help  his  store  to 
sell  merchandise  by  telling  the  readers  of 
his  advertising  that  some  widely-read  peri¬ 
odical  has  featured  the  goods  he  is  adver¬ 
tising,  the  newspaper  is  expected,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  new  proposal,  to 
charge  for  that  advertisement — not  at  the 
retailer's  contract  rate,  but  at  the  higher 
rate  charged  to  those  periodicals.” 

Here  is  what  the  NAEA  resolution  actu¬ 
ally  says:  “Whereas  newspapers  publish 
advertising  of  magazines  and  other  media 
at  general  rates  and  advertising  which 
features  magazines  has  been  offered  by 
some  retailers  to  newspapers  at  retail 
rates,  be  it  resolved  .  .  .  that  the  NAEA 
lecommends  to  all  newspapers  that  they 
individually  consider  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  such  advertising  placed  at  retail 
rates  is  not  in  accordance  with  accepted 
definitions  of  Retail  and  General  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  further  it  is  recommended  that 
mention  of  magazines  in  retail  advertise 
ments  is  acceptable  at  retail  rates  provided 
that  such  reference  is  confined  to  type  in 
headline  or  text,  and  shall  be  the  same 
size  type  as  the  remainder  of  the  line  of 
v/hich  it  is  a  part.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  NAEA  resolution  is 
aimed  at  featuring  periodicals  in  retail 
copy.  It  in  no  way  is  against  mentioning 
magazines  in  retail  copy  at  the  retail  rate, 
and  specifically  includes  that  point. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Hahn  has  fallen 
for  the  propaganda  of  the  magazine  which 
started  the  whole  thing.  Life  found  a  way 
to  get  a  free  ride  in  the  advertising  copy 
of  retail  stores.  It  is  putting  forth  blue 
sky  claims  for  the  sales  appeal  of  this  type 
of  copy.  Its  advertising  salesmen  have 
come  up  with  the  phoney  charge  that 
newspapers  are  opposed  to  greater  produc¬ 
tion  and  greater  sales  because  they  object 
to  this  promotion. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Newspapers  are  merely  opposed  to  being 
a  party  to  the  exploitation  of  the  retail 
advertisers  by  a  national  magazine. 


PRESS  PHOTOGS 

THE  National  Press  Photographers  Asso 

ciation  is  an  active  and  alert  groun 
which  by  its  readiness  to  leap  to  the  de^ 
fense  of  the  press  and  of  photographers 
has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  pub. 
lishers  and  editors. 

The  Association  has  just  been  successful 
in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  expediting  press  coverage  at 
Army  air  fields  and  preventing  future 
interference  with  news  cameramen  and 
reporters.  The  AAF  has  just  sent  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  every  public  information  officer 
referring  to  the  press  photographer  as  “a 
close  friend  of  the  AAF,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  which 
we  tell  our  story,”  and  stating:  "When 
activities  are  planned  or  occur  at  your 
base,  all  personnel  concerned  (suggest 
Provost  Marshal  and  MPs  be  included) 
should  be  thoroughly  briefed  and  informed 
of  the  many  aids  and  courtesies  that  can 
be  made  available  to  press  writers  and 
photographers,  thereby  making  friends  as 
well  as  telling  our  story  better.” 

Many  unfortunate  incidents  have  oc¬ 
curred  betwen  the  military  and  the  press 
in  what  should  have  been  routine  coverage 
of  plane  crackups,  etc.  The  photographers’ 
association  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  its  persistence  in  obtaining  top  echelon 
action  in  clarifying  the  regulations  and 
providing  against  any  interference  in  the 
future.  Apparently,  some  military  men 
don’t  know  the  war  is  over  and  have  to 
be  told  by  headquarters. 

However,  a  recent  non-military  incident 
on  the  civilian  front  brought  forth  from 
the  Detroit  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  an  ill-advised  statement  with  which 
we  hope  the  national  group  will  have  no 
part.  Plant  protection  men  at  the  Dodge  , 
plant  of  Chrysler  Corp.  manhandled  re-  | 
porters  and  photographers  in  their  attempt 
to  cover  a  fire  and  some  were  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  area.  The  newspapers, 
reporters  and  photographers  had  a  perfect 
right  to  be  indignant  and  to  demand  an 
apology  and  a  promise  of  better  treatment 
in  the  future.  This  was  made  by  Chrysler. 

The  Detroit  photographers  stated:  “This 
organization  will  notify  every  newspaper 
and  motion  picture  photographer  in  the 
United  States,  through  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  and  ask  their 
assistance  in  the  ignoring  of  Chrysler  Corp. 
in  all  future  news  photographs  and  news¬ 
reels.” 

Such  a  news  boycott  would  be  the  worst 
possible  movement  in  which  any  press 
representative  could  indulge.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  contrary  to  the  press’  responsibility 
to  cover  the  news  without  fear  or  favor. 

It  would  be  fodder  for  every  press  critic 
to  substantiate  what  are  now  wild  charges 
of  bias,  favoritism,  blacklisting,  etc. 

We  trust  the  Detroit  photographers  have 
recovered  from  their  rightful  indignation 
and  have  reconsidered  their  action.  The 
statement  to  the  company  should  be  re¬ 
tracted  and,  in  view  of  the  apology  and 
the  company’s  assurance  for  the  future, 
the  matter  should  be  dropped. 

Newspapermen  cannot  afford  to  hold  a 
grudge  or  attempt  retaliation  in  the  daily 
performance  of  their  duty. 
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IAMES  a.  STUART,  veteran  — 

editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Jn  The  BusineSS  Office 
(Ind.)  Star,  was  awarded  the 
Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Writers’ 

Conference 
"Certificate  ^  of 
Apprecation”  at 
the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Hoosier 
Authors’  D  ay 
celebration  July 


JOHN  H.  HICKS,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Ramsey  Pic¬ 
ture  Corp..  which  has  opened 
studios  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  advertising  and  indus¬ 
trial  films. 

Barry  U  r- 

DANG.  former 


Investigates 

Europe 


Stuart 


Nusbaum 


Urdang 


On  or  about  August  15  Marquis 
Childs  begins  a  fact-finding 
trip  in  Europe. 


if  GREECE 
if  BERLIN 
if  ROME 
if  GENEVA 
if  PARIS 
if  LONDON 


A  keen  observer  with  a  high 
reputation  for  interpreting  the 
facts,  Mr.  Childs  will  inter¬ 
view  government  and  military 
leaders;  observe  our  occupation 
forces;  delve  into  the  boiling 
Greek  "situation";  talk  to  top 
U,  S.  administrators  of  the 
$300,000,000  Greek  aid  pro¬ 
gram;  report  the  European  atti¬ 
tude  toward  America. 


What’s  New  for  the  Home 

BY  FRANCES  TROY  SCHWAB 


First-rat*  European  cover¬ 
age  by  a  first-rat*  reporter 
.  .  .  cabled  for  immediate 
release. 


•  ONCE  A  WEEK 

•  COMPACT 


Phone  or  wire  for  rates 


\h  hriprlit  ami  attractive  as  the  new  things  it  describes,  this 
feature  \s  red  hot  today  ami  a  natural  for  the  KCU/UINO  or  HOt'SK* 
HOLD  PAtiK  (an  well  an  the  woman's  pace).  It  ferrets  out  the 
practical  and  useful  new  things  available  now,  and  stays  away  from 
the  dnam  stuff. 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Terms 
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vice-commander  of  the  Dana 
King  post  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  whose  membership  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  women. 

Merle  Eidem,  of  the  business 
office  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
( Calif. )  Examiner,  and  Mrs. 
EroE.M  are  parents  of  their  first 
daughter. 

Virginia  Kemble  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
replacing  June  Stephens  who 
resigned  to  be  a  fulltime  house¬ 
wife.  Flora  Belle  Murphy  and 
Anita  Ficuero  are  newcomers 
in  the  circulation  auditing  de¬ 
partment. 

Jack  Hamilton  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff. 

Ann  Brigham  recently  cele¬ 
brated  the  beginning  of  her 
31st  year  as  switchboard  oper¬ 
ator  at  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Gordon  Burkheimer,  son  of 
H.  C.  Burkheimer,  publisher  of 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
has  joined  classified  advertising 
staff  of  Burbank  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
view  to  learn  advertising  work. 
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He  formerly  was  copy  boy  on 
his  father’s  paper. 

Richard  Westerns,  of  the  aud¬ 
iting  department  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  Mrs. 
Westerns  are  parents  of  a  new 
daughter.  Two  men  in  Hie  Sun's 
circulation  department,  Henry 
Ricci  and  Gorodn  Habkirk,  also 
became  fathers  recently. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


EARL  HORRIGAN  has  been  ap 

pointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star,  succeeding  Louis  Ander¬ 
sen,  who  was  made  promotion 
manager. 

John  E.  McCormick,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram  tor  the  last  three 
years,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  ( Calif.  > 
Union  Dwight  Jones,  former 
news  editor  of  Station  KDYL, 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  new  copy- 
reader  for  the  Union.  John  E. 
Olsen,  former  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  student,  is  doing  general 
assignment  on  the  Union  as  cub 
reporter. 

Fred  D.  Moon  has  resumed 
his  former  position  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  succeeding  Col.  Harold 
Tyler,  resigned.  Tyler,  who  was 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
Fourth  Service  Command  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
will  return  to  the  Tampa  ( Fla. ) 
Tribune  in  an  executive  capac¬ 
ity.  For  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years.  Moon  has  been  amuse¬ 
ment  and  radio  editor  of  the 
Journal,  having  been  a  staff 
member  for  18  years. 

Carlton  Thomas,  former  bur¬ 
eau  manager  of  the  Atlanta  of¬ 
fice,  International  News  Service, 
and  more  recently  with  the  Loy- 
less  Publishing  Company,  has 
been  named  night  city  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (  Ga.  >  Constitution. 

Doris  Locker.man  has  been 
named  women's  news  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  CoHstifution, 
and  Carolyn  Pittman  has  been 
named  .<5ecretaiv  to  managing 
editor.  Josh  Skinnlr. 


Bii.i.  R\y.  news  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  ■  Ga. '  Journal  and  prior 
to  that  sport.'  writer,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  JoEi.  Hi  te  has  been  named 
news  edito'".  C\Ri.  Xfwton.  Jn.. 
a  gunne;-  dining  the  war.  has 
left  the  Journal  sports  depart¬ 
ment  to  become  make-up  editor. 


Leonard  La 
THR07.  a  former 
reporter  for -the 
Wall  Street 
Journal  and 
other  newspa¬ 
pers  and  later 
a  public  rela¬ 
tions  consult¬ 
ant.  has  been 
named  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  new 
department  in 
the  National 
Girl  Scouts.  His  Lathrop 
new  job  will 

cover  international  relations, 
community  relations,  public  re¬ 
lations,  publications  and  nation¬ 
al  support. 


Isabel  Armstrong,  a  Canadian 


newspaper  woman  for  forty 
years,  announced  her  retire¬ 
ment  recently.  She  spent  much 
of  that  time  with  the  Ottawa 
( Ont. )  Citizen  as  music  and 
drama  editor. 

James  J.  Mullen  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to 
become  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Honolulu  (T, 
H. )  Star-Bulletin. 

Martha  Shaeffer,  director  of 
the  news  bureau  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  formerly 
day  picture  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  -  Appeal, 
has  joined  the  Frederic  H.  Rahr, 
Inc.,  Color  Clinic  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director. 

John  Stallings,  Corpus 
Christ!  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Stallings  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son 
July  13. 

John  D.  Paulus,  book  review¬ 
er  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  other  newspapers  and 
a  Pittsburgh  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Paulus  Inc.,  large  plastics  and 
rubber  manufacturing  firm  of 
Pittsburgh. 

ViRG  Hill,  editorial  writer  of 
the  Topeka  (Kas. )  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital,  won  first  place  honors  in  a 
district  Toastmaster  club  speech 
contest  July  12  in  Topeka.  His 
subject  was  “John  L.  Lewis.” 
He  will  represent  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  district  at  a  national 
convention  speech  contest  in 
Minneapolis,  August  11  to  14. 

F.  Weston  Fenhagen,  reporter 
for  the  Greensboro  (N,  C.) 

Neivs  has  been  awarded  an  In- 
.stitute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion  scholarship  for  a  year  of 
graduate  study  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris. 

Hal  Hendrix,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  has  resigned  the 
:tafT  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  bureau  of  Pan  American 
.Virlines.  Miami,  Fla.  James 
Tr.TNBAiGH.  Jr.,  son  of  the 
Times'  city  editor,  has  joined 
•lie  staff. 

Bn.;.  Chapman,  rccentl.v  news 
c'ltitor  of  the  Warrenshurg  (Mo.) 
.>iae  .Journal  has  joined  the 
Unitod  Press  bureau  in  Kansas 
City.  :.ro. 

.’OHN  Drury,  former  Chicago 
I  Ill.  I  Daily  News  reporter, 
■adio  commentator  and  author, 
ita.s  completed  "Historic  Mid¬ 
west  Houses.  "  which  is  .sched¬ 
uled  tor  publication  in  early 
November  by  the  Universitj'  of 
''Minnesota  Press.  Assisted  by  a 
regional  writing  fellowship 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  Drury  made 
a  tour  of  more  than  10,000  miles 
throughout  the  Midwest  re¬ 
cently  in  preparation  of  his 
latest  book. 

Wanda  Montz  has  joined  the 
staff  of  KFJB,  Marshalltown,  la., 
as  director  of  continuity.  For¬ 
merly  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  she  also 
worked  on  the  Cedar  Rapids 
<  la. )  Gazette  and  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman.  Her  radio  ex¬ 
perience  includes  the  staffs  of 


WSUI,  Iowa  City,  and  Wvr 
Cedar  Rapids. 


Harry  C.  Withers,  manajiM 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (fJiu 
Morning  News,  retired  July  g 
after  three  years  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  stewards  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Dal 
las.  He  remains  on  the  board 
as  a  life  member. 


Jerry  McLain,  general  assign 
ment  reporter  for  the  Photnii 
Arizona  Republic,  was  given 
high  praise  by  C.  G.  Davidson 
assistant  secretary  of  the  inter¬ 
ior,  for  a  series  of  stories  on 
the  distress  of  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians. 


Harry  Roberts,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  and  later  for  fte 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record,  has 
begun  a  series  of  daily  sports 
broadcasts  for  KYW  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mary  Gorley.  who  was  assist¬ 
ant  society  editor  of  the  Phil 
adelphia  ( Pa. )  Record  when  it 
closed,  has  taken  on  public  re 
lations  direction  for  the  La 
Scala  Opera  Company  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Julia  Shawell,  formerly  fea¬ 
ture  byline  writer  on  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  IVeics  and 
with  the  Philadelphia  Record 
when  it  closed,  has  been  chosen 
winner  from  an  entry  list  of 
more  than  100  candidates  in  the 
field  to  do  public  relations  for 
The  Vatican  Choir  in  its  tour 
of  United  States  cities. 

Edward  W.  Locke,  aviation 
news  columnist  and  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (O.)  Doily 
News,  and  Mrs.  Locke  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son 
July  13. 

Robert  Childers  has  joined 
the  Napa  (Calif.)  Register 
staff  as  a  reporter,.  Previously 
he  was  with  the  Aberdeen  (S. 
D. )  American  News,  Willoirs 
( Calif. )  Journal,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  and  Sacro 
mento  (Calif.)  Union. 

Bruce  Mann,  financial  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  visited  the  gold-mining 
fields  of  Canada  and  gave  a 
firsthand  report  in  a  series  of 
.signed  stories  on  the  newspa¬ 
per's  financial  page. 

Ma;-:  H.  Moseley,  Jt/onfgomery 
'Ala.)  Advertiser  sports  editor, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Southeastern  League  Baseball 
Writers  Association  for  the  third 
time,  when  the  group  met  in 
Vicksburg,  Mi.'S. 

Wimberly  Goop.man,  formerl.v 
of  the  sports  staff  of  the  old 
Dallas  ( Tex.  I  Journal,  came 
to  Dallas  recently  en  route  to 
California  where  he  will  sing 
one  of  the  title  roles  in  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  "The  Three  Muske¬ 
teers.” 

Russel  Fla.nagan.  reporter  on 
the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Doily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  has  been 
named  a  co  chairman  on  the 
publicity  committee  of  w® 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  Community 
Chest  Campaign  for  1947. 

Orlando  R.  Davidson,  until 
recently  on  the  editorial  stan 
of  the  Kiplinger  magazine,  the 

Changing  Times,  has  been 
named  public  relations  dirMtor 
for  Reed  College,  Portland, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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WATCHING 

WASHINGTON 


THE  DALLAS 
NEWS 


Texans  keep  a  ueather 
eye  on  Washington.  From 
Dallas  and  Plano  and 
W axahachie — jrom  ALL 
the  Dallas  market  area — 
Newsreaders  scan  the 
national  scene  each  morn- 
ing. 


Supplementing  its  excel¬ 
lent  wire  services,  The 
News  maintains  for  Tex¬ 
ans  its  own  Washington 
Bureau. 


WALTER  HORNADAY  became  head  of  the  capital  city  bureau  in  1944.  Hornaday  is  friend  and  neighbor 
to  News’  subscribers.  \T-teran  reporter  and  long  time  Newsman,  he  gets  the  facts  that  Texans  need  to 
know.  Hornaday  meets  the  people  that  Texans  are  interested  in.  Readers  at  home  can  take  his  word  for  events 
and  personalities  in  all  phases  of  national  affairs.  , 

As  the  labor  front  broadened  the  Washington  Bureau  looked  like  the  place  for  The  News’  top  economic  writer, 
David  Botter.  Young  Mr.  Botter  had  attracted  attention  at  home  with  articles  on  civic,  social  and  economic 
conditions.  He  won  a  Neiman  Foundation  Award,  went  to  HarTard  for  further  study.  There  are  other  writers 
on  the  national  scene  as  well  qualified  as  Botter  to  write  business  stores — labor  stories — but  few  are  as  acceptable 
to  News  readers.  In  Dallas  they  know  Dase  Botter — know  his  ideas,  his  politics,  his  background. 

Whatever  their  own  opinions,  Texans  at  home  get  satisfactory  information  from  the  Texans  in  Washington. 


AMERICAN 
NE^  SPARER 
AON  ER  nSINO 
NL  TU  OKK 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  *  c  WFAA  570  kc  KERA 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
Rc/>7r.frn(ati%'rs 
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Our  government  was  in  a  panic  about  unemployment  after  the 
war.  Its  economists  said  there  would  be  eight  millions  or  more 
out  of  work  shortly  after  the  fighting  ceased.  The  lawmakers  had 
wisely  passed  a  law  that  employers  must  give  jobs  back  to  every 
enlisted  man.  They  apparently  were  thinking  there  would  not 
be  jobs  enough.  Henry  Wallace  tried  to  stir  things  up  with  his 
evangel  of  “sixty  million  jobsl’  Short  of  that,  he  suggested,  in¬ 
dustry  would  have  failed  to  do  its  job,  whereupon  the  government 
must  act;  etc.,  etc. 

I  live  in  a  town  that  was  blown  up  by  the  war  from  16.000  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  to  35,000.  We  all  worried  about  what  would 
happen  to  those  extra  people  when  we  deflated  and  got  back  to 
our  peace-time  size.  We  tried  to  evolve  plans  to  get  our  labor 
“imports"  to  go  home,  but  before  we  could  get  very  far  with  that 
idea  a  plant  or  two  talked  of  moving  away  unless  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  could  guarantee  more  men.  Soon  there  was  more 
help-wanted  advertising  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 

I  thought  at  first  it  was  local.  Now  I  am  thinking  it  is  national. 
The  second  city  in  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  had  surplus  labor 
all  through  the  war.  Today  it's  as  hard  put  for  men  as  we  are. 
When  we  want  parts  or  material  and  push  for  delivery  on  orders 
long  overdue,  the  answer  is  always  the  same:  “We  need  more 
men!’  Domestic  help  isn't  plentiful.  Office  workers  are  scarce 
everywhere.  Men  want  higher  wages,  not  more  hours  at  time 
and  a  half. 


A  STATISTICAL  MIRACLE? 

During  the  five  war  years  we  heard  much  about  our  high  pro¬ 
duction.  Everyone  praised  industry.  The  flow  of  guns  and  ships 
and  planes  to  the  front  was  astounding.  The  President  lauded 
labor  on  every  occasion  for  its  hard  work  and  marvelous  pro¬ 
ductivity.  He  said  industry  had  been  restored  to  a  high  place  in 
his  esteem  (or  maybe  that's  overstated).  We  all  assumed  these 
things  to  be  true,  with  the  gross  national  product,  according  to 
the  government's  figures,  going  from  S88  billions  in  1939  to  $120 
billions  in  1941;  $187  billions  in  1943;  $197  billions  in  1945— 
and  $200  billions  for  1946.  Everyone  seemed  contented  with  such 
facts  and  there  were  certain  things  to  be  said  for  them.  OPA  was 
keeping  official  prices  down.  The  statistical  cost  of  living  had 
risen  only  from  the  index  figure  of  96.7  in  1930  to  114.6  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1946  (using  1926  as  100).  We  believed  a  miracle  had 
happened  in  production. 

I  now  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  industry  was  misled  by  these 
magnificent  figures.  Much  adulation  may  have  turned  our  heads. 
We  don't  generally  analyze  a  compliment.  We  overlooked  that 
war  material  was  bought  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  or  at  negotiated 
prices,  with  nothing  basic  to  protect  the  government's  purchasing 
agents  and  the  suppliers  protecting  themselves.  Possibly  we  were 
distracted  by  the  OPA  propaganda.  We  forgot  to  look  at  the 
consumer— at  what  it  cost  him  to  survive. 

AS  CONSUMERS 

Let  us  look  now  at  some  comparative  prices: 

Autumn,  2946  In  1936  Up 


Wheat  .  $2.10  $1.11  89% 

Corn  .  2.03  .88  130 

Cotton-bale  . 192.50  60.10  220 


No  copyright  reserved. 


Three  automobile  dealers  handling  popular  models 

?aV(; 

these  figures: 

Autumn,  1946 

In  1939 

eeks  of 
facto: 

Automobile  . 

. $2200.00 

$1250.00 

j'fctive 

Automobile  . 

.  1600.00 

900.00 

.. 

Automobile  . . 

.  1039.00 

680.00 

ftecos 

A  chain  store  manager  gave  me  these  figures: 

n 

Autumn,  1946 

In  1939 

House  dresses  . 

.  $5.95 

$1.98 

(ni  to  p 

House  coats  . 

.  8.95 

3.89 

le  figui 

Gloves  . 

. 2.59-3.49 

.98  to  1.00 

id  thos 

Curtains  . 

.  5.39 

1.95 

ake  up 

Underwear,  rayon . 

. 59-.69-.79 

.25 

13i 

acdard 

Rayon,  No.  1 . 

.  1.15 

.59 

» 

jure  to 

Towels  . 

.  .66 

.36 

s: 

Wash  cloths  . 

.  .19 

.10 

I  am  suggesting  that  our  high  national  income  is  not  a  me: 
of  our  productivity;  that,  for  what  it  will  actually  buy,  it  is  h- 
what  the  United  States  has  been  used  to,  even  below  wha 
needed  to  maintain  our  old  standard  of  living,  and  that  some' 
is  hoodwinking  the  people  into  believing  that  they  are  goir< 
get  the  goods  they  got  before,  plus  extra  for  some  or  all  of  •:< 
savings,  plus  rebuilding  Europe  and  Russia  and  Japan.  re-ecJN PR 
ping  English  mines  and  plants,  starting  a  manufacturing 
in  South  America  and  a  few  other  countries.  .  i 

I  now  test  my  supposition  on  a  different  base.  I  take  thepr^' 
1929-1930  as  a  composite  year.  It  was  one  of  the  last  good  yerlj  The  1 
undisturbed  by  depression  or  war— when  unemployment  was  th« 
mal  (only  3  million  total  unemployed),  when  cost  of  living 
an  index  figure  of  97,  as  compared  with  115  now.  The  gross 
tional  product  in  that  year  was  $88  billion.  It  was  a  year  of 
living;  you  could  buy  anything  you  wanted. 
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In  the  year  1929-1930  much  employment  was  on  a  48-hou:- 
week  basis.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  will  take  120  men  not 
produce  as  much  as  was  produced  by  100  men  in  1929-Hl(ndar( 
simply  because  they  now  work  fewer  hours.  The  40-hour  « 
was  made  a  federal  edict  in  1934  under  the  Blue  Eagle,  the  9 


of  the  New  Deal's  regulations  of  business.  Shorter  hours  apw*”*®*’ 


in  more  union  negotiations  all  the  while  and  some  industnesc 
are  working  35  hours  a  week.  For  the  past  twelve  years 


whether  organized  or  not,  has  been  coming  steadily  closer  tcL 
40-hour  week  nationally.  The  workers  of  the  nation  » 

masse  to  the  chant,  “Shorter  hours  for  alll’  t  ° 

’  •fcnsion 

ktol 

cludei 


THE  LABOR  FORCE 


If  it  took  46,000,000  gainfully  employed  to  produce  our  staEj 
ard  of  living  in  1929-1930  it  will  probably  take  9,000,000  md 
now  to  produce  the  same  volume  of  goods  and  services,  otlysti  i 
things  being  equal.  And  since  there  are  139  million  people  in  Wwdir 
United  States  now  and  there  were  only  123  million  then,  it  »yior  ft 
take  12  per  cent  more  produce,  or  12  per  cent  more  producea 
give  to  all  the  same  standard  of  living  that  123  million  enjoyed 
1929-1930.  So  we  now  have  our  46  million  workers  inf'‘®®**‘**jreases 
9  million,  plus  12  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  61.6  miH'O** '"'‘’'^j^toflicie 
needed  at  40  hours  a  week  to  give  the  old  1929-1930  standard  Sj 
living  to  our  present  population.  But  that  is  not  all. 
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and  as  we  use  it,  can  we  reproduce  our 
former  standard  of  living? 


odels  I 
1939 

50.00 

10.00 

50.00 


1939 

.98 

1.89 

.00 

.95 

.25 

.59 

.36 

.10 


Vacations  take  their  toll  of  production.  The  old-fashioned  two 
c  of  paid  vacation  for  the  office  force  now  is  extending  to 
'^Lctory  workers.  It  begins  as  one  week,  but  an  avowed  union 
*  jive  is  two  weeks  and  even  three  for  employees  long  in 
h  c«  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  stop  short  of  two  weeks  in  a  com- 
,t'  coverage.  The  paid  vacation  sounds  too  reasonable  to  be 
^sed  and  seems  in  fact  to  have  a  place  in  our  higher  standard 
living.  Then  holidays  are  being  added.  The  number  is  now 
..n  The  ultimate  two  weeks’  vacation  means  a  loss  of  4  per 
let  to  production  time.  In  fact,  2  per  cent  would  be  a  conserva- 
figure;  it  allows  for  office  workers,  railroad  workers,  teachers 
d^ose  others  who  are  already  getting  vacations.  Thus,  to 
lake  up  the  vacation  loss  and  still  maintain  our  1929-1930 
fldard  of  living,  we  need  1,200,000  more  workers— bringing  the 

are  to  62,800,000. 
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But  now  we  have  a  few  increased  demands  on  the  labor  force, 
Jhen  compared  with  1929-1930. 

The  Federal  Government  now  employs  2,400,000.  In  1929- 
:4)30  the  number  was  550,000.  So  the  demand  on  the  labor  force 
increased  by  1,850,000. 
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Then  there  is  the  defense  establishment.  In  1945,  there  were 


VearofE*'  ™  •••  A  ^-..7, 

^  *^.300.000  in  the  military  services.  In  May,  1946,  there  were 

lOOO.OOO,  estimated.  In  1947-1948  or  1949  there  will  be,  I’ve 
!ard.  some  2,000,000,  against  some  300,000  in  1929-1930.  As- 
iming  half  of  these  would  enter  gainful  employment,  we  may 
ly  the  increased  military  demand  on  the  labor  force  is  850,000. 

Our  government  is  trying  to  provide  for  veterans  some  of  the 
hucation  it  took  away  from  them  in  their  four  years  of  war,  and 
Kre  are  some  500,000  of  them  in  our  colleges  for  one  to  four 
^rs.  off  the  gainful  pay  rolls. 

Adding  all  these  increased  demands  to  our  62.8  million,  we 
that  the  labor  force  needed  to  reproduce  the  1929-1930 
'fandard  of  living  now  is  66  million. 

Next  we  should  recognize  the  effect  of  our  social  progress. 
ipAnefits  of  various  kinds  are  drawing  off  gainful  workers  from  the 
gt^wr  force.  The  effects  of  unemployment  compensation,  old  age 
ance  over  65,  and  the  veteran  program  are  estimated  for 
at  three  and  one  half  to  four  million  people,  divided  as  fol- 
The  beneficiaries  of  the  veteran  program  number  1,600,- 
DO:  of  unemployment  compensation,  1,400,000;  and  of  old  age 
(nsions  2,000,000.  If  we  discount  the  old  age  figure  by  75%, 
»d,  to  be  conservative,  admit  that  all  the  veterans  in  college  are 
rludid  in  the  veteran  program,  it  leaves  the  total  of  these  three 
icial  Ktivities  at  three  million  workers  withdrawn  from  the 
fi)«rpool. 

It  teemed  very  high  to  me,  but  adding  these  three  million 
to  69  million  the  "labor  force”  needed  to  produce  now  a 
of  living  equal  to  that  produced  in  1929-1930  by  a 
force  of  46  million. 

Thw  are  two  counteracting  factors  to  be  considered— (a)  tech- 
advance,  which  increases  output  per  man  hour  and  de- 
the  number  of  workers  required,  and  (b)  the  growing 
iWfficiency  of  labor  for  the  past  six  years  which  increases  the 
■iwnber  required. 
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Technological  improvements  hitherto  have  raised  industrial 
production  two  or  three  per  cent  per  year;  but  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole  the  average  is  not  more  than  one  to  one-and-a-half  per 
cent  a  year,  or  eleven  to  sixteen  per  cent  for  the  years  from  1930 
to  1940.  From  1940  on,  there  is  no  gain  in  production  per  man 
per  hour. 

The  inefficiency  of  labor  is  no  delusion  and  it  is  a  tangle  that’s 
difficult  to  unravel  and  evaluate.  Less  work  for  more  men  seems 
to  be  labor's  objective.  It  varies  in  different  plants  and  different 
industries.  One  national  service  recently  estimated  the  efficiency 
of  labor  generally  at  65%  to  70%  of  normal.  One  manufacturer 
said  it  took  120  man  hours  today  to  produce  the  equivalent  car 
that  84  man  hours  produced  before  the  war.  If  these  were  typical, 
it  would  take  50%  more  labor  to  offset  this  loss.  It  seems  un¬ 
believable,  but  it  has  a  powerful  effect  on  production  and  must 
be  considered  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind.  To  be  conservative,  we 
might  estimate  that  the  technological  advance  of  sixteen  per 
cent  since  1930  would  be  offset  by  the  inefficiency  of  labor. 


HAVE  WE  GOT  IT? 

Now,  how  many  workers  can  be  had  out  of  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  139,000,000?  If  you  eliminate  children  up  to  fourteen 
years,  there  are  108  million  left. 

In  1929-1930  the  number  of  those  above  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  accepted  gainful  employment  was  54.5%.  If  we  apply  this 
ratio  to  the  present  population  the  result  is  58,860,000.  That  fig¬ 
ure,  therefore,  represents  the  total  potential  of  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  labor  force.  (Under  the  pressure  of 
war  the  figure  of  54.5%  may  have  been  exceeded  as  much  as 
10%,  but  that  is  not  attainable  in  peace  times.) 


The  conclusion  is  that  we  now  have  a  labor  force  of  approxi¬ 
mately  59  million,  whereas  we  need  one  of  69  million  to  assure 
ourselves  of  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of  1929-1930— and 
we  are  looking  for  that  1929-1930  standard  again,  with  a  large 
plus  sign  after  it. 

This  is  not  a  rigid  calculation.  It  is  a  businessman’s  approxi¬ 
mation,  based  on  some  experience,  some  observation  and  some 
help  and  advice  from  others  on  the  percentage  effects  of  new 
conditions.  Certainly  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  now  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  true  for  some  years  to  come. 

What  effect  will  this  have  on  labor  rates?  Will  labor  efficiency 
rise  while  there  are  more  jobs  than  men?  And  what  then  of 
prices?  Must  we  pile  upon  an  unsatisfied,  lopsided  domestic  de¬ 
mand  a  lot  of  foreign  orders,  and  should  we  encourage  them  by 
loans,  ostensibly  to  hold  up  our  prosperity?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  work  45  hours  a  week  for  a  few  years  than  to  keep  on 
talking  about  working  less?  When  we  need  to  recover  our  own 
standard  of  living  by  repairing  and  re-equipping  plants  that  have 
had  six  years  of  hard  wear  and  tear,  shall  we  re-equip  the  rest  of 
the  world  first?  If  so,  do  we  realize  it  means  sacrifice  and  self- 
discipline? 

L.  C.  Walker 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

Reprinted  from  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS,  a  publication  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc. 
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Ore.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  from 
1934  until  1940  when  he  left  to 
join  the  news  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 

where  he  remained  until  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  in  1942. 

Guy  Tiller,  who  served  with 
the  Navy  in  the  South  Pacific, 
has  been  named  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  department,  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal;  Ed  Miles  for¬ 
mer  Lt.  Comdr.  in  the  Navy  is 
covering  golf  and  Morris  Mc- 
Lemore,  a  former  Captain  in  an 
infantry  combat  division  in 
Africa  and  Europe  is  a  general 
staff  writer;  Dan  Magill,  a  for¬ 
mer  Marine  lieutenant  has 
joined  the  staff;  Lauren  Nor- 
VELL,  after  service  in  the  infan¬ 
try  is  now  outdoor  editor;  Joe 
Livingston  is  covering  baseball 
and  Billie  Sanders  Cheney  is 
covering  women’s  sports. 

E.  B.  Crosswhite  on  copy 
desk  of  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Cit¬ 
izen  News  for  two  years  and 
for  the  past  two  years  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  paper,  is  seriously  ill 
in  the  hospital  following  a  par¬ 
alytic  stroke.  He  had  worked 
for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif  ) 
Herald  Express.  Crosswhite  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  Press  Club. 


Wedding  Bells 

WALTER  KERR,  roving  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Vivianne 
Kerr,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  French  News  Service, 
Covenant  -  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C  re¬ 
cently. 

Nadine  Robinson,  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  and  George 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  recently,  in  Hol¬ 
lywood. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Salvon  and 
Bernard  William  Julian,  an 
employe  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Daily  News. 

Virginia  Russell,  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  business  office 
staff,  and  John  A.  Triplett,  re¬ 
cently. 

Esther  Mitchell,  secretary 
to  Stanley  Ferger,  Cincinnati 
(O.  I  Enquirer  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Rome  Hartman, 
radio  announcer,  recently. 

Joseph  C.  Thesken,  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Times  Star  reporter,  and 
Florence  Fox,  recently. 

Elaine  Palmer  and  Richard 
W.  Brown  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  recently.  Vance 
Sharp,  Longview,  Wash.,  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Oregonian,  and 
Jean  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  White  Kinnick, 
formerly  in  the  household  arts 
department  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr..)  World.Herald,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker  Butler,  in  Omaha, 
recently. 

Fleta  Bishop,  of  the  business 
office  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  and  Clarence  Butler, 
recently. 


Top  officers  of  new  Education  Writers  Association,  formed  recently 
at  Cincinnati,  are:  Left  to  ri^ht,  George  J.  Barmann,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  vicepresident:  Millicent  J.  Taylor.  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Benjamin  Fine,  New  York  Times,  president. 


#bttuarj> 


CHARLES  M.  JONES,  76,  for 

many  years  owner  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Superior 
Press.  June  23.  He  formerly 
owned  newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
Kansas. 

Charles  Adams  White,  77, 
former  asistant  city  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  and  former  operator  of  a 
newspaper  in  Lockport.  N.  Y., 
suddenly  at  his  Buffalo  home. 

Henry  DeVitry,  61,  for  15 
years  editor  of  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Le  Message,  French  language 
daily,  suddenly,  July  12.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ange,  France,  and 
worked  on  a  French  newspaper 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Lewiston. 

WiiLLiAM  F.  O'Donnell,  one¬ 
time  Sunday  magazine  editor  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
North  American  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Grit.  July  13, 
at  his  home  in  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Laura  Comstock  Dun¬ 
lap.  92.  for  26  years  the  editor 
of  the  religious  department  of 
the  old  New  York  Globe,  July 
16.  in  New  York  City. 

Will  T.  Kirk,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  state  Industrial 
Hospital  association,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  editorial  staff  from  1911 
to  1919.  recently,  in  Portland. 

Phillip  Heath,  77,  former 
T'Tichigan  newspaperman  and 
for  several  years  publisher  of 
the  Abilene  (Kas. )  Chronicle, 
recently,  in  that  city.  Heath 
took  a  prominent  role  in  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  politics  in  Kansas. 

Edison  Williamson,  65,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  York  Dis¬ 
patch  for  the  past  20  years,  col¬ 
lapsed  and  died  in  a  hotel  room 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  July  19 
while  vacationing  with  his  wife. 

Stewart  (Salty)  Bell,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Daily  News  sports 
writer.  July  18  in  the  Veterans 
Hospital.  Wood,  Wis.  He  was  in 
the  hotel  business  until  he 
joined  the  Daily  News  sports 
staff  in  1926. 

Joseph  R.  Bracken,  54,  vice- 
president  of  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  July  18.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  advertising  field  39 
years  ago  with  N.  W.  Ayers, 
Philadelphia. 


Education  Beat 
Writers  Form 
National  Unit 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Newspaper 
editors  and  writers  specializing 
in  the  field  of  education  report¬ 
ing  have  organized  Education 
Writers  Association. 

According  to  its  constitution 
adopted  here,  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  is  founded  “in  order  to 
advance  public  understanding  of 
education  through  the  press  and 
other  means  of  communication.” 

The  organization  meeting  was 
attended  by  education  editors 
and  reporters  on  hand  to  cover 
the  annual  convention  sessions 
of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Officers  are:  President,  Ben- 
jamine  Fine.  New  York  Times; 
vicepresident,  George  J.  Bar¬ 
mann,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
secretary  -  treasurer,  Millicent 
Taylor.  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor.  "rhe  following  were  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Executive  Committee: 
Helen  Fleming,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Harrison  W.  Fry,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Allan 
Ecker,  Time,  and  William  G. 
Avirett,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

■ 

‘Jack'  Sullivan  Dies 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — J.  E.  (Jack) 
Sullivan,  56,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Darcy  Advertising 
Co.,  died  suddenly  June  30  of  a 
heart  attack. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Front  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

An  elder  statesman  Is  a  politician 
who  Is  now  being  re-elected  by 
the  babies  he  once  kissed. 


Experts  differ  as  to  whether 
Russia's  foreign  policy  is  based  in 
fear  or  greed.  Harry  Truman,  how¬ 
ever,  is  chiefly  interested  in  seeing 
that  it  is  not  based  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 


The  Prohibition  party  has  hope¬ 
fully  nominated  a  candidate  for 
president.  There  is  a  party  whose 
spirits  are  never  dampened. 


& 


Samuel  Blythe, 
Noted  Reporter. 
Dies  at  79 

Samuel  G.  Blythe,  79,  famom 
political  reporter,  died  July  ij 
at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif.,  hU  home 
for  the  last  16  years. 

Son  of  the  editor  of  a  Geneseo 
N.  Y.,  weekly,  Blythe  began  his 
career  on  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  papen 
and  became  editor-in-chief  ol 
the  Buffalo  Courier  and  En 
quirer, 

He  quit  newspaper  work  to 
be  editor  of  Cosmopolifon  Mag 
azine,  only  to  return  as  chief 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  World.  He 
came  staff  correspondent  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1907  i 
and  made  the  world  his  beat. 
He  retired  in  1940. 

Numerous  Firings 

Blythe  described  himself  as 
“a  reporter  for  45  years.”  He 
confessed  to  numerous  ‘'fir¬ 
ings,”  said  he  believed  he  was 
the  only  man  to  have  rewritten 
Tolstoi,  and  recalled  early  re¬ 
porting  experiences. 

When  a  cub,  he  accosted 
President  Harrison  and  pleaded 
for  a  story  so  he  could  make 
good. 

"My  boy,  you  may  quote  me  as  ' 
saying  this  is  a  horrible  night  ; 
and  I  hope  tomorrow  is  better,”  I 
the  President  replied.  ! 

As  Washington  correspondent,  ' 
Blythe  said  he  was  once  asked 
by  his  editor  to  identify  the 
name  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
The  same  editor  once  wired;  ) 

“Your  dispatch  does  not  agree 
with  our  headlines.  Please  ex¬ 
plain.” 

Another  editor,  Blythe  once 
recalled,  wired  orders  to  fire 
the  entire  Washington  staff. 
Then  came  a  second  wire,  read¬ 
ing:  “Now  fire  yourself.” 

Once  he  inter  spaced  news-  j 
paper  work,  from  necessity,  by 
barking  in  a  sideshow. 


Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENl 

where  it  really  counts 

5.  ..  to  the  sales-mindtd ! 
Prcsiilcnt,  the  Vice  President  ] 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  the  Cen- 1 
oral  Sales  Manager  .  .  .  to  the 
Top  Management  of  Markelins. 
Men  like  this 

Sales  Management  ; 


You  can  reach  thousands  i 
of  these  top  .men  in 

MANACEME\T 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Santa  Barbau 
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THE  SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Air  Travel  Strengthens  America  You  pet  there  quickly,  comfortably  and  economically  when  you  go 

by  scheduled  Airline.  Fares  as  well  as  express  and  freight  tariffs  are 
now  lower  than  before  the  war.  Air  Mail  is  only  5^.  So,  travel,  mail 
and  ship — by  air!  Call  the  nearest  Airlines  office  or  your  travel 
agent  for  reservations.  This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the 
nation’s  scheduled  Airlines  and  leading  aviation  manufacturers. 
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D  OF  Peace 

. . .  that  earns  its  own  keep 


The  primar)'  purpose  of  an  air  transportation  system  is 
a  peaceful  one  ...  to  provide  a  swifter,  more  efficient 
means  of  travel,  of  delivering  the  mail,  of  shipping 
cargo.  But  it  is  likewise  a  vital  arm  of  defense  in  time 
of  national  emergency. 

Air  transportation  is  thus  unique.  It  is  largely  main¬ 
tained  and  expanded  not  by  public  taxation— as  though 
it  Were  an  item  in  the  budget  for  national  defense — but 
through  its  day-to-day  contribution  to  public  convenience. 
In  short,  this  nation  keeps  itself  strong  in  the  air — as  she 
must — by  exercising  that  strength  in  the  pursuits  of  peace. 


Reitemeyer  Career: 
City  Desk  to  Publisher 


By  John  L.  Tehan 

HARTFORD,  Conn. — Election  of 
John  R.  Reitemeyer  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Hart- 
f  or  d  Courant 
(E&P,  July  19. 
page  6),  cli¬ 
maxes  his  spec- 
t  a  c  u  1  a  r  rise 
from  Trinity 
College  corre¬ 
spondent  in  1920 
to  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  oldest 
daily  paper  in 
continuous  ser¬ 
vice. 

R  e  i  t  emeyer 
who,  prior  to 
his  election,  w£ls  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Courant,  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Maurice  S.  Sher¬ 
man  as  president  and  publisher. 

City  Editor  16  Years 
Reitemeyer's  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  has  been  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Courant. 
^^i^niencing  as  a  reporter 


perience  fit  them  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  newspaper. 
In  an  age  of  specialization  it  is 
necessary  today  to  train  report¬ 
ers  to  become  experts  in  cer¬ 
tain  broad  fields  such  as  science, 
politics,  education,  and  agricul¬ 
ture.” 

Reitemeyer  recalled  that  in 
his  early  days  as  a  reporter  he 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society.  “The  only 
thing  that  I  understood  during 
the  three-day  meeting  was  an 
informal  discussion  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Mars  might  be  in¬ 
habit^,”  he  related. 

"Above  all  a  good  reporter 
needs  a  healthy  curiosity  about 
everything  that  is  happening. 
This  is  what  used  to  be  referred 
to  as  a  ‘nose  for  news.’  It  is 
more  important  than  a  report¬ 
er's  formal  education  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  taught.” 

Indefatigable  Worker 

mon  -  —  Men  who  were  reporters  on 

19-0,  he  rose  rapidly,  becoming  the  Courant  staff  while  Reite- 


Reitemeyer 


night  city  editor  in  1922,  Sun 
day  editor  in  1923,  and  city 
editor  in  1925.  He  was  city 
editor  for  16  years,  until  July, 
1941  when  he  was  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  the  Army's  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  Division. 

Rising  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  Reitemeyer  became 
public  relations  officer  of  the 
Eastern  Defe^e  Command,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Command's  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press  and  radio 
in  40  states,  and  in  Iceland, 
Greenland,  Bermuda,  and  New¬ 
foundland.  In  1946,  General 
Kenneth  Lord,  representing  the 
War  Department,  awarded  him 
the  Legion  of  Merit  medal  for 
the  outstanding  work  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer. 

Reitemeyer  suspects  there  are 
many  reporters  today  carrying 
Army  identification  cards  signed 
by  him.  His  office  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dissemination  of 
any  news  of  enemy  action  af¬ 
fecting  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Emphasis  on  Local  News 

Under  the  leadership  of  the 
tall.  ^  youthful,  and  dynamic 
publisher,  the  Courant  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  devote  even  more 
news  space  to  the  coverage  of 
state  and  local  news,  since  it  is 
Reitemeyer’s  belief  that,  “Now 
that  the  shortage  of  editorial 
manpower  has  lessened,  the 
newspaper  can  rely  more  on 
news  coverage  by  members  of 
its  own  staff  rather  than  on  wire 
service  reporting.  Not  that  we 
are  trying  to  return  to  editorial 
isolationism — we  are  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  world,  and  interde¬ 
pendent — but  we  should  give 
more  attention  in  our  news  and 
editorial  columns  to  what  is 
happening  in  our  own  backyard. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  can’t 
emphasize  too  much  the  need 
for  obtaining  good  reporters, 
men  whose  education  and  ex- 


meyer  was  city  editor  are  in 
complete  agreement  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  energy.  One  veteran  reporter 
recalled  that  during  the  devas¬ 
tating  flood  which  swept  the 
Connecticut  valley  in  1936, 
Reitemeyer  didn't  leave  his 
desk  for  three  days.  It  became 
quite  a  common  scene  to  see 
the  city  editor  at  his  desk  for 
12,  14,  or  16  hours  a  day. 

“When  I  first  worked  for  the 
Courant,  Emile  Gauvreau  was 
managing  editor,”  Reitemeyer 
recalled.  “He  was  always 
carrying  out  some  type  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  I  often  used  to 
work  seven  days  a  week  run¬ 
ning  down  leads  and  getting 
material  for  him.  Gauvreau 
would  have  an  eight-column 
head  already  to  go  and  I  would 
have  to  set  the  story. 

Personal  Sleuthing 

“On  many  of  the  crime  in¬ 
vestigations  which  he  instigated 
he  aroused  the  bitter  enmity  of 
police  departments  around  the 
state.  Consequently  none  of 
the  police  officials  would  talk  to 
me.  Hence,  unlike  today,  crime 
reporting  required  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  sleuthing.” 

Gauvreau  assigned  Reitemey¬ 
er  to  investigate  conditions  at 
a  'Veteran’s  Home  in  central 
Connecticut.  He  spent  three 
weeks  working  as  an  orderly  to 
obtain  firsthand  information  on 
conditions  existing  there.  When 
he  was  leaving,  he  revealed  his 
identity  to  the  commandant 
who  was  so  incensed  that  he 
refused  to  pay  him. 

Reporters  on  the  city  staff 
quickly  realized  that  inaccurate 
and/or  incomplete  reporting  of 
the  news  would  not  be  tolerated. 
One  of  Hartford’s  most  success¬ 
ful  business  executives  who  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  Courant  re¬ 
porter  commented,  “Reitemeyer 
ran  the  city  room  in  the  same 


manner  that  a  general  would 
fight  a  battle.  When  he  gave 
an  order  he  expected  it  to  be 
carried  out  with  despatch.  The 
reporter  saw  his  duty,  unpleas¬ 
ant  though  it  may  have  been 
on  many  occasions,  and  like  the 
trained  soldier  went  forth  on 
his  mission.  That  he  might  be 
a  ‘casualty’  in  the  performance 
of  his  work  I’m  sure  was  taken 
into  consideration.” 

Long  Active  in  Military 

While  city  editor,  Reitemeyer 
was  active  in  the  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficers  Training  Corps.  He  was 
in  the  intelligence  division  of 
this  organization  and  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  when  the  war  started.  He 
had  served  in  the  tank  corps 
during  World  War  I.  He  is  a 
colonel  in  command  of  the  126th 
Composite  Group  of  the  ROTC. 
In  discussing  his  Army  career, 
Reitemeyer  summed  it  up  by 
saying,  “some  people  like  fish¬ 
ing,  golf,  or  sailing  for  a  hobby. 
I  prefer  military  activity.” 

Veteran  reporters  who  worked 
with  Reitemeyer  when  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Courant  ap¬ 
preciated  most  the  complete 
support  which  he  gave  them. 
On  numerous  occasions  pressure 
was  exerted  either  on  the  re¬ 
porter  or  Courant  officials  to 
drop  a  story  entirely  or  water 
it  down  until  it  was  meaning¬ 
less.  The  reporter  knew  that 
the  city  editor  would  back  him 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  facts. 
As  one  reporter  expressed  it, 
“I  believe  that  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  high  standards  of 
the  Courant’s  news  columns 
must  be  credited  to  his  forceful 
leadership.  His  demands  were 
exacting.” 

Eye  to  Progress 

Reitemeyer  would  continue 
policies  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Sherman.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  today’s  newspaper 
keeping  alert  to  all  technolog¬ 
ical  advances.  “We  must  keep 
an  alert  eye  on  their  potential¬ 
ities,”  was  his  significant  com¬ 
ment. 

Reitemeyer,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford.  At  college 
he  was  a  member  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  team.  He  was  a  line  coach 
at  ‘Trinity  for  three  years  while 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Courant. 
He  is  an  executive  in  many  lo¬ 
cal  and  state  organizations  and 
member  of  the  publicity  com¬ 


mittee  of  the  American  Legion. 

Reitemeyer’s  rapid  rise  to 
publisher  can  possibly  best  be 
illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
which  he  recently  told. 

“The  summer  after  graduating 
from  college  I  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  newspaper  in  my 
own  home  town.  My  salary 
was  $7  a  week.  Had  the  editor 
known  it,  I  would  have  gladly 
paid  him  for  the  privilege  of 
working  on  the  newspaper." 


Brucker 


Sudarsky 


Brucker  Named  Editor; 
Sudarsky  Is  V.  P. 

HERBERT  BRUCKER,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  the  Cour¬ 
ant.  has  been  elected  editor  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

Brucker  joined  the  paper  in 
July,  1944  as  associate  editor. 
A  graduate  of  Williams  College 
in  1921,  he  later  studied  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University. 
He  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  trav¬ 
eling  scholarship  for  a  year  of 
study  in  Europe.  After  this,  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  old 
New  York  World.  From  that 
paper  he  went  to  World's  Work 
magazine  in  an  editorial  ca¬ 
pacity  and  later  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  the  Rerietr 
of  Reviews. 

Career  Outlined 
Accepting  an  assistant  profes 
sorship  at  Columbia,  he  became 
an  associate  professor,  then 
professor.  He  also  served  as 
assistant  to  Dean  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman  at  Columbia.  During  the 
war  he  received  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  assist  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  first  in  Washington 
as  chief  of  the  media  division 
and  later  in  New  York  as  asso¬ 
ciate  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Overseas  Publications.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  book,  ‘‘The 
Changing  American  News¬ 
paper.” 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Low  Casting  Temperature 
Accomplishes  3  Things 

It  means  comfort  for  the  stereotyper;  it  reduces 
dross  losses  in  stereo  metal  and  so  postpones 
need  of  toning;  it  eliminates  a  source  of  flaws  in 
the  cast.  Certified  Mats  have  always  been  noted 
for  yielding  excellent  casts  at  minimum  casting 
temperatures. 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  I 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 
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HIGH 

'  '  If  you  suffer  from  printer’s  hypertension 

BLOOD 

due  to  printing  troubles, 

PRESSURE? 

try  Johnson  Inks — on  your  presses,  of  course. 

Johnson  Inks  are  recommended 

on  their  143-year  record  for  helping 

I 

to  produce  fine  printing  at  a 

$ 

saving  of  time  and  money. 


<HARL| 


'“tneu  lonn^on  _ 

j  anp'^qm 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 


MPANY 


10th  and  Lombard  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Agency  Chief 
Tells  Why  Labor 
Ads  Tailed' 

George  Ketchum,  president  of 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  agency, 
bought  space  in  newspapers 
last  week  to  talk  about  the  “fail¬ 
ure”  of  union  labor’s  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Bill. 

“On  Monday,  June  23,  1947,” 
his  ad  said,  “one  of  the  largest 
and  most  spectacular  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  in  American  his¬ 
tory  fell  flat  on  its  face. 

Gave  It  All  They  Had 

“That  campaign  had  every¬ 
thing  which  bulging  treasuries, 
managerial  strategy  and  copy¬ 
writers’  ingenuity  could  pro¬ 
vide — dominant  space  in  a  long 
list  of  newspapers,  network 
broadcasts  by  high-priced  tal¬ 
ent,  millions  of  pieces  of  direct 
mail,  testimonials  by  the  score, 
reams  of  publicity  releases. 
Plenty  of  merchandising  and 
promotion,  too— sales  meetings 
of  large  and  small  groups,  point- 
of-sale  displays,  and  unstinted 
selling  effort.  The  campaign’s 
backers  gave  it  all  they  had.  But 
it  failed. 

“Why? 

“Because  no  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  nor  the  cleverest  of 
sales  tricks  and  stunts,  will  sell 
the  American  public  a  product 
it  has  tried  and  found  wanting. 
In  this  case,  advertising  never 
had  a  chance. 

“So,  on  Monday,  June  23 — 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  against  it — 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  fin¬ 
ished  its  second  trip  through 
the  United  States  Congress  and 
became  law.  What  labor  lead¬ 
ers  had  been  doing  for  the  last 
twelve  years  spoke  more  loud¬ 
ly  and  pointedly  than  bold  face 
type  and  radio  personalities. 
“No  sale,”  said  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Public. 

“The  people  you  are  selling — 
some  psychologists  to  the  con¬ 
trary — are  pretty  smart.  They 
know  when  the  price  is  too 
high.  They  know  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  isn’t  up  to  standard. 
They  know  when  an  idea  doesn’t 
fit  in  with  their  personal  plans. 
They  know  when  a  philosophy 
doesn’t  match  their  own. 

No  Miracles  in  Advertising 

“Miracles  in  advertising? 
Well,  not  really.  Sometimes  they 
seem  like  miracles;  but  look  a 
bit  further  and  you’ll  find  a 
product  or  service  that  meets  a 
real  human  need,  painstaking 
market  study,  intelligent  sell¬ 
ing,  skilful  promotion,  mana¬ 
gerial  determination  and  pa 
tience,  and  genuinely  satisfied 
customers.  Honest  and  energetic 
advertising  is  a  logical  and  in¬ 
evitable  part  of  that  picture. 
But  advertising  never  will  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  any  of  the 
other  essentials:  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men  will  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  so. 

“The  means  of  communication 
between  seller  and  buyer  are 
more  direct  and  more  varied 
than  ever  before.  Advertising 
knowledge  and  skill  are  greater 


and  more  widespread.  If  you 
have  an  idea  or  a  product  that 
deserves  to  succeed,  if  the  sale 
will  be  in  the  customer’s  inter¬ 
est  as  yours,  it  has  a  better 
chance  now  than  ever. 

“But  be  sure,  first,  that  you 
have  a  case — and  that  you  can 
prove  it.” 

Among  Ad  Folk; _ 

General  at  the  Helm 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Maj.-Gen. 

Harris  Melasky,  U.  S.  Army, 
retired,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  director 
of  the  Southern  . 

California  Ad- 
vertising  Agen- 
cies  Associa-  K 

The  General, 

a  West  Pointer,  1  Ar**  _  SI 

will  supervise 

the  work  of 

s  t  andardization 

of  agency  prac- 

tices  with  ad- 

vertising  media, 

supervise  a  pro-  Melasky 

gram  of  public 

relations  aimed  at  business  men 
particularly  and  the  public  in 
general,  and  coordinate  a  mem¬ 
bership  program. 

The  Association,  recently  or¬ 
ganized  with  60  agencies  rep¬ 
resented.  David  R.  Fenwick  of 
Dunn-Fenwick  &  Co.  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Latin-Americon  Aid 

DALLAS,  Tex. — Jacques  D’Ar- 

mand,  former  Southwest  divi¬ 
sion  manager  of  United  Press  at 
Dallas,  and  pre¬ 
viously  general  cflSHMI 

manager  for  U. 

P.  at  Mexico  ^  mr 

City,  has  joined  ( ■  v  ‘  ^ 

E.  Paul  Jones 
Agency  at  Dal- 

las.  att:.. 

D  ’  A  r  m  a  n  d  . 

will  head  a  ■pByf  ▲ 

new  depart- 
ment  of  Latin- 
American  rela-  ilVA  JiH 

tions  in  the 

public  relations  D'Armand 
firm. 

E.  Paul  Jones,  head  of  the 
agency,  said  the  department  will 
specialize  in  press  and  business 
relations  for  American  firms  do¬ 
ing  business  or  desiring  to  do 
business  in  Mexico. 

Ruth's  Birthday  Gift 

CLEVELAND,  O.— Trustees  of 

Cleveland  Advertising  Club, 
with  an  all  time  high  member¬ 
ship  of  nearly 
1,2  0  0,  have 
elected  C  h  e  s- 
ter  W.  Ruth,  ' 

director  of  ad-  T  ' 

vertising  of  Re-  t 

public  Steel  Wn 

Corp.,  as  presi-  , 

dent  for  the 

1947  48  term.  y 

A  coincidence 
was  that  Ruth 
was  elected  on  - 

his  53rd  birth- 

day.  He  sue-  Ruth 

ceeds  the  late 

Clay  L.  Reely,  former  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  vicepresi¬ 

dent. 

Ruth  is  a  native  of  Mitchell, 


S.  D.  He  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1916  to  work  on  the  Leader. 
Later  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
News  and  attended  night  study 
at  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club  School. 

Agency  experience  followed 
and  in  1926  Ruth  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  United  Alloy 
Steel  Corp.,  one  of  the  prede¬ 
cessor  companies  of  Republic 
Steel.  He  attained  his  present 
position  in  1939.  Grant  Stone, 
advertising  director  of  the 
News,  is  vicepresident  of  the 
Ad  Club. 

Miss  Dembeck  Resigns 

MISS  ADELINE  A.  DEMBECK. 

fashion  publicist  and  exec  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  ad  director  of 
Tennessee  Eastman  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  has  resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  1.  Previously,  she  had 
been  an  editorial  assistant  with 
Eastman  Kodak.  She’ll  announce 
her  future  plans  after  a  jaunt 
through  Mexico. 

Radke  Named 

KARL  F.  RADKE  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  manager  of  Het- 
trick  Manufacturing  Co.  Radke, 
with  the  company  from  1935- 
39  in  a  similar  capacity,  will 
head  up  the  ad-sales  promotion 
activities.  Since  1939,  he  had 
been  with  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass  Co. 

Gidley  Is  Acet.  Exec. 

ROBERT  T.  GIDLEY,  former 
secretary-treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Air  Review 
Corp.  and  publisher  of  Southern 
Flight,  has  joined  Marvin  Win- 
sett  agency  as  account  exec. 

Thomas  Joins  Mills 
HINDS  V.  THOMAS,  who  once 
ran  his  own  agency  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex,,  has  stepped  over 
to  McGaugh  Hosiery  Mills,  Dal¬ 
las.  as  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

Aleshire  Director 
EDWARD  ALESHIRE  is  now 
associated  with  Harry  B. 
Cohen  agency  as  director  of 
copy,  radio  and  all  creative 
services.  Previously,  he  spent 
18  years  with  agencies  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Hollywood. 
He  has  created  and  supervised 
copy  strategy  on  many  drug 
and  food  products. 

Miss  Wallace  Appointed 
MISS  GRACE  WALLACE  has 
been  named  director  of  ad- 
sales  promotion  with  Prince 
Gardner  Co.,  St.  Louis.  She 
was  former  account  exec  with 
Tracy. «  Locke.  Dawson.  Inc., 
and  with  the  radio  dept,  of 
Ruthrau.'T  &  Ryan. 


WHAT  COUNTS 

in  nillnf  nrpds  is  speed,  ease,  and 
economy.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
('!assi(i(d  Ads  cive  you  all  three. 
Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

ITIH)  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y’. 

Tel:  BRyant  9-.303t! 


Agency  Scoreboard 

BROOKE,  SMITH,  FRENrw  . 

DORRANCE.  Inc.,  jL* 
handed  the  job  of  managinrli 
and  promotion  work  for  a 
American  Society  of  Tool  W 
neers. 

The  Chicago  agency  known  .• 
Stewart,  Hanford  &  easier  W 
has  been  renamed  Caslsr 
Hempstead  &  Hanford  Hem^ 
stead  (Henry  M.),  who  recenti^- 
resigned  as  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  the  Detroit  office  ^ 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger  W 
New  York  City,  is  the  new  add' 
tion  on  the  agency  scene  HeT 
organize  and  manage  the  Chi 
cago  office,  where  the  companv 
will  have  all  divisions  of 
Eureka  Williams  Corp.  account 

Petrik  to  LeQuatte 

J.  G.  PETRIK,  account  exec 

with  Hanly,  Hicks  and  Mont 
gomery,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
will  become  associated  eflec 
tive  Aug.  4,  with  H.  B.  Le¬ 
Quatte,  Inc. 

Changes  in  Hartford 
Are  Announced 

continued  from  page  48 

John  S.  Sudarsky,  treasurer 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  Co, 
and  business  manager,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  veteran  Courant  man 
he  started  work  at  the  paper  as 
an  office  boy  in  1904.  Advanc  ! 
ing  in  the  business  branch  of 
the  Courant,  he  became  assist  j 
ant  treasurer  in  1927  and  treas  ' 
urer  in  1929.  In  July,  1945,  he 
was  named  business  manager 
In  January  of  this  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

In  Charge  of  Expansion  | 

Sudarsky  is  in  charge  of  the  j 
Courant’s  building  expansion  ; 
program  and  has  held  several 
offices  with  the  Connecticut  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  organization 
since  1945. 

John  B.  Byrne,  president  of 
the  Hartford  Connecticut  Trust 
Co.,  and  a  prominent  banking 
executive  for  the  last  40  years, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sherman. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  this  field  and 
now  serve  Newspapers  and 
Broadcasters  nationwide. 
Have  your  Insurance  Broker 
write  us  for  full  details  and 
quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

Inturanc*  Exchange  Bldg- 
Kansas  City.  Missenri 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


COPPER 


Ever  see  a  modern  Teletype  machine? 
Someone  out  in  San  Francisco  types  a 
message  and  in  a  dozen  cities,  thousands 
of  miles  away,  similar  machines  type  out 
the  same  message  at  the  same  instant! 

It’s  hard  to  find  any  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  a  Teletype  and  Morse’s  first  crude 
telegraph  key.  But  they  have  one  thing  in 
common — COPPER. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  teletype,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio,  and  telephoto — all  depend  on 
Copper,  use  it  in  quantity,  and  in  part 
attribute  their  achievements  to  its  avail¬ 
ability.  For  instance,  one  of  the  newest 


communications  advances  is  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  television  impulses  and  hundreds 
of  individual  phone  conversations  over 
coaxial  conductors.  Appropriately,  this  co¬ 
axial  cable  consists  of  a  core  of  copper  wire 
within  a  flexible  copper  tube. 

But  conductivity  is  not  the  only  distinc¬ 
tive  quality  that  makes  Copper  so  widely 
used.  VC^ith  its  alloys.  Bronze  and  Brass, 
it  is  rustproof  and  corrosion-resistant . .  . 
highly  workable,  unusually  durable,  ex¬ 
tremely  ductile.  American  industry  has 
adapted  these  special  qualities  in  count¬ 
less  ways  to  improve  our  standard  of  living. 


ana^nda  anaconda  copper  MINING  COMPANY 

from  mint  to  consumer 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  AND  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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ABOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT 


About  2.000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  have  been  chosen  for 
resumption  of  cooperative  newspaper  advertising  on  Dodge  trucks 
alter  a  six-year  lapse.  George  W.  Molcomson  (leit),  manager  of 
Dodge  truck  merchandising,  gives  a  preview  oi  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  to  J.  Vf.  McLaughlin  (center).  New  York  regional  manager, 
and  E.  R.  Taylor  (right),  New  York  district  manager. 

Council  Campaign 
Will  Promote  CARE 

Selection  of  CARE  (Coopera¬ 
tive  for  American  Remittances 
to  Europe,  Inc.)  for  a  campaign 
by  public  service  advertising  to 
inform  Americans  of  the  Euro 
pean  food  crisis  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Advertising 
Council. 

This  campaign,  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  as 
surveys  reveal  food  conditions 
in  Europe  today  are  worse  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 


Campaign  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  18 


MacNaughton’s  .  .  .  most  people 
do.” 

To  date  the  campaign  has 
carried  in  seven  states  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eric,  will  be  extended 
to  other  states  as  soon  as  ade¬ 
quate  distribution  of  the  new 
addition  to  the  company’s  im¬ 
port  line  has  been  broadened. 

Newspapers  in  the  selected  mar¬ 
kets  have  carried  one  small  ad 
each  day  for  one  week,  followed 
by  a  large  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  same  sort  of 
schedule  during  the  second 
week.  This  pattern  is  repeated 
in  succeeding  weeks. 

Motorolas  Rolling 
THE  biggest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  company  history  will 
be  released  this  fall  for  the 
new  1948  Motorola  Home  Radios, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

Ads  will  feature  a  “Furniture 
Styling”  theme,  illustrating  the 
various  models  of  the  line  in 
harmonious  room  settings.  . 

Full-color,  full-page  copy  will  Star.  Previously  he  was  adver- 
be  used  in  the  American  Weekly  tLsing  director  of  the  Hempstead 
and  This  Week,  plus  a  large-  (N-  Y.)  Newsday.  For  12  years 
scale  cooperative  advertising  prior  to  1940  he  was  advertising 
program.  director  and  business  manager 

both  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Scripps- 
Howard. 


This  is  what  the  mv*at  packing  industry  earns,  after 
all  expenses,  for  providing  meat  for  an  average  Amer¬ 
ican  family- of  four— /ess  than  li  a  week. 


For  this  net  profit  the  industry — 

Buys  livestock  and  pays  out  millions  of 
dollars  daily  for  it. 

Operates  plants,  machinery  and  equipment 
(employing  over  a  quarter  million  people). 

Prepares  fresh  meat,  ham,  bacon,  sausage, 
canned  meats,  etc. 

Delivers  meat,  under  refrigeration,  a  few  blocks 
or  a  thousand  miles,  to  your  store. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  whether  meat  prices  were  up 
or  down,  the  earnings  for  these  services  have  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  price  you  pay  for  a  pound 
of  meat. 


Not  Hypochondriac 
JACQUES  VEENEMAN  of  Geo. 

H.  Gould  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
manufacturing  druggists,  has  be-  Lever  BuVS  Aver 
gun  sales  promotion  for  the  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  of  Cam- 
new  antacid.  Joymint.  bridge.  Mass.,  one  of  the  coun- 

13-week  test  campaign  is  largest  manufacturers  of 

under  way  in  the  Louisville  ,oap,  dentrifices  and  shorten- 
market,  with  two  to  six  150-line  ^  have  acquired  Harriet 

^  Hubbard  Ayer,  Inc.,  of  New 

The  theme  is  in  the  headline:  York,  one  of  the  oldest  com- 

hk^neutralize  in  ^^e  United  States 

excess  acidity  with  Joymints,  in-kino  cosmetics 
the  antacid  for  stomach  com-  cosmetics. 

fort.” 

Plans  for  national  distribution  Rukeyser  Called 
are  under  way.  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser, 

H  M  T  j  economic  columnist  for  Inter- 

A  New  Trend  national  News  Service  and  edi- 

THE  advertising  campaign  for  torial  writer  for  the  New  York 

Trend,  a  new  synthetic  de-  Journal  -  American  and  other 
tergent  -produced  by  the  Purex  newspapers,  was  invited  to 
Corp.  of  South  Gate,  Calif.,  is  testify  as  an  economic  expert 
under  way  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  July  25  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
( Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Los  ate  National  Resources  Eco- 
Angeles).  nomic  Subcommittee. 


Meat  prices,  whether  up  or  down,  are  determined 
by  competition.  Just  as  the  more  than  4,000  separate 
meat  packing  companies  compete  with  each  other  in 
buying  livestock  and  selling  meat  ...  so  millions  of 
shoppers  select  meat  daily  from  the  available  supply. 

And  at  retail,  when  meat  cuts  are  in  large  supply, 
prices  are  lower  than  when  they  are  in  limited  supply. 
The  supply  of  one  meat  or  another  may  change  greatly 
from  week  to  week  or  season  to  season.  This  results  in 
meat  prices  going  up  or  down. 


American  Meat  Institute 


Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S, 


36,000  Fly  Daily  .  .  .  Nearly  as 
many  people  as  live  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.  or  Danville,  Ill.,  fly  on  the 
scheduled  domestic  airlines  of  the 
United  States  every  day. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 

Air  Taxi  Service  .  •  •  Regular 
helicopter  service  is  now  available 
between  Boston  airport  and  a  down¬ 
town  Boston  office  building.  The 
charge  for  the  trip  is  S3  and  takes 


Average  Airline  Pilot  .Ac¬ 

cording  to  CAA’s  Aviation  Medical 
Service,  the  average  airline  pilot  is  32 
years  old,  weighs  165  pounds,  is  5  ft. 
10  in.  tall,  and  has  logged  4,859 
hours  of  flying  time.  In  1946  he  aver¬ 
aged  63  hours  of  flying  time  per 
month  ...  37  during  the  day  and 
26  at  night. 


Newest  Jet  Bomber  .  .  .  The  high-speed,  long-range  XB-48  was  built  by 
Martin  for  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Powered  by  six  jet  engines,  it  is  the  largest 
multi-jet  conventional  plane  yet  constructed.  The  XB-48  also  pioneers  a  new 
bicycle  type  landing  gear  developed  by  Martin  for  high-speed  aircraft. 


Well  Done  .  •  .  The  performance 
of  the  scheduled  domestic  airlines, 
which  carried  12,238,785  passengers 
5,947,046,742  passenger  miles  during 
1946,  was  equivalent  to  picking  up 
the  entire  population  of  New  York 
City,  Yonkers,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City  and  landing  them  in  Chicago. 


Seeing  is  Believing  .  .  ■  Many 
postwar  aircraft,  such  as  the  Martin 
2-0-2  and  3-0-3,  are  equipped  with 
reversible  pitch  propellers  which  en¬ 
ables  the  planes  to  back  up  when  nec¬ 
essary.  One  plane  so  equipped  landed 
at  an  unsuspecting  airport  and  be¬ 
came  involved  in  taxiing  difficulties. 
The  pilot  called  the  control  tower 
to  ask  permission  to  back  up.  After 
a  long  pause,  a  skeptical  voice  on 
the  radio  said,  “Any  aircraft  on  this 
field  that  can  back  up  is  hereby 
granted  permission  to  do  so.”  It  did. 


Looking  for  Cold  Weather  .  .  . 

To  thoroughly  test  a  new  thermal 
anti-icing  system  under  actual  flight 
conditions,  a  Martin  2-0-2  w'as  sent 
to  Minnesota  to  hunt  for  cold 
weather.  Flying  in  the  cold  layers  of 
air  north  of  Minneapolis,  the  engi¬ 
neers  and  CAA  representatives  were 
able  to  choose  varying  types  of  icing 
conditions  for  their  experiments. 
The  system  which  involves  passing 
heated  air  through  the  wing  and  tail 
assembly  proved  successful  .  .  .  the 
experiments  were  acclaimed  by  avia¬ 
tion  experts  as  a  big  step  forward  in 
all-weather  flying. 


Increases  Airline  Profits  .  .  . 

Carrying  36  to  40  passengers  and 
needing  only  19  to  break  even  (by 
ATA  formula),  the  twin-engine 
Martin  2-0-2  enables  airline  opera¬ 
tors  to  make  up  to  seven  times  as 
much  profit  as  the  older  21-passenger 
equipment  which  require  (by  ATA 
formula)  17  passengers  to  break  even. 


Going  Up  .  •  .  235  Miles  .  .  . 

Rocketry  is  one  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  research  projects  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Company.  Now  under  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  Neptune,  first  of  ten  ex¬ 
perimental  rockets,  45  feet  long, 
capable  of  flights  to  235  miles  above 
the  earth’s  surface.  These  huge  rock¬ 
ets,  being  built  by  Martin  for  the 
Navy,  are  the  first  all-American  long- 
range  missiles  of  supersonic  speeds. 


On  Leadjng  Airlines  Soon  .  .  .  Here,  the  ultramodern  Martin  2-0-2  air 
is  shown  in  flight  during  CAA  certification  tests.  Speedy  Martin  luxury  1 
will  soon  be  a  familiar  sight  at  airports  the  world  over  when  they  go 
operation  for  these  great  airlines  and  cargo  carriers:  Capital  (PCA) 
Eastern  .  .  .  Chicago  &  Southern  .  .  .  United  .  .  .  Northwest .  .  .  Delta .  .  . 
r^-i'  \  ’  Sul  (Brazil)  .  .  ,  Acroposta  (Argentina)  .  .  .  Naci 

(Chile) . . .  Mutual . . .  FlyingTiger .  .  .  Air  Borne  Cargo  .  .  .  U.  S.  . .  .  W 
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By  Roscoe  Ellard 

Professor  at  Columbia  School  of  Journalism 


Distinguished  Editor, 
Distingtiished  Diplomat 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  DIPLOMAT,  by  Jo¬ 
sephus  Daniels.  Chape]  Hill:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
547  pp.  $5. 

THIS  always  fascinating,  and  at 

times  historically  important, 
book  on  Mexico  is  really  the 
fifth  volume  in  Josephus  Daniels’ 
autobiography  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 

True,  Mr.  Daniels  was  ambas¬ 
sador  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  from  1933  to  1942.  And 
“Shirt  -  Sleeve  Diplomat”  tells 
the  inside  story  of  the  Six-Year 
Plan  in  Mexico,  profiles  such 
important  Mexican  leaders  as 
Rodriguez,  Cardenas,  Camacho, 
Aleman  (now  President),  and 
Calles,  and  records  in  detail  the 
critical  dispute  over  the  Mex¬ 
ican  government’s  expropriation 
of  British  and  American  oil 
holdings. 

But  not  only  in  his  talent  for 
observation  and  writing,  but 
also  in  his  handling  of  crucial 
problems  of  state  as  ambassador, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  astute 
editor,  the  knowledge  of  public 
opinion,  and  so  close  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  British,  Mexican  and 
American  correspondents  in  this 
volume  that  it  is  both  a  distin¬ 
guished  journalistic  odyssey  and 
an  extremely  readable,  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  interpretation 
of  our  nearest  Latin  American 
neighbor. 

Particularly  revealing  are  Mr. 
Daniels’  accounts  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  barring  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine  from  Mexican  mails  and  of 
the  censorship  and  final  expul¬ 
sion  of  Frank  L.  Kluckhohn  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels’  chief  contribution  as  am¬ 
bassador  was  his  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  mission — that 
he  was  to  make  the  word  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  become 
flesh  by  deeds  and  attitudes — 
and  his  constant  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  so  doing. 

By  unofficial  conversation  and 
through  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment’s  high  regard  for  him  as  a 
journalist,  Mr.  Daniels  caused 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  against 
Time.  Mr.  Kluckhohn  was  ex¬ 
pelled  while  Mr.  Daniels  was 
away  from  Mexico,  and  the 
Times’  correspondent  has  him¬ 
self  suggested  that  his  expulsion 
would  never  have  occurred  had 
Mr.  Daniels  been  in  Mexico  City 
at  the  time. 

Every  detail  of  the  Time  and 
New  York  Times  incidents  is 
objectively  reported  in  the  book. 
Also  Mir,  Daniels’  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Mexican  journalists 
are  described. 

In  his  first  interview  with  the 
press,  the  journalist-ambassador 
outlined  in  the  following  words 
the  course  he  followed  during 
his  nearly  nine  years  as  am¬ 
bassador; 

“The  principles  of  parity  of 
sovereignties  and  of  mutual  re¬ 
spect  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other  are  so  fundamental 


with  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  that  every 
right-minded  man  makes  them 
his  own.  The  two  countries  have 
common  destinies.  They  should 
respect  each  other’s  territorial 
rights  and  seek  to  secure  not 
only  better  understanding,  but 
the  closest  association.” 

Arthur  Constantine,  then  chief 
of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  bureau,  and  still  a  resident 
of  Mexico,  made  this  comment 
in  reporting  the  Daniels  inter¬ 
view: 

“This  was  in  refreshing  con¬ 
trast  with  the  snobbery  and 
condescension  so  characteristic 
of  the  school  of  good-willers  and 
so  offensive  to  intelligent  Mex¬ 
icans  and  Americans.  It  went  to 
the  point.  It  satisfied  the  Mex¬ 
ican  conception  of  just  and  cor¬ 
rect  relations.  It  eliminated  any 
fear  that  Ambassador  Daniels 
had  come  to  Mexico  to  swing 
the  Big  Stick.” 

When  Miguel  Aleman  was 
inaugurated  governor  of  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  broke  a 
precedent  in  the  history  of  his 
country'  by  inviting  Ambassador 
Daniels  to  deliver  an  address 
on  the  occasion  of  Governor 
Aleman’s  inaguration.  Mr.  Dan- 
ields  did  so.  He  did  so  against 
the  violent  protest  of  advisors 
at  the  Embassy.  And  indeed  it 
was  a  dramatic  situation.  It  was 
Mr.  Daniels  who  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  the  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration  had  ordered  the  United 
States  fleet  to  attack  Vera  Cruz. 

A  lot  of  Mexicans  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  incident.  It  was  a 
master  stroke  of  international 
amity  to  send  a  journalist  of 
Josephus  Daniels’  calibre  and 
capacity  to  win  the  Mexican 
government  and  people  to  him 
and  to  the  United  States  with 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy — the 
American  who  years  before  had 
issued  the  order  which  had  left 
a  festering  spot  in  our  relations 
with  Mexico. 

Of  course  no  newspaper  man 
of  Mr.  Daniels’  experience  could 
write  as  long  a  book  as  this 
about  so  active  a  sojourn  in  a 
colorful  country  without  includ¬ 
ing  picoso  anecdotes  of  the 
human  element.  There  was  the 
career  secretary  with  the  strong 
Boston  accent  in  the  American 
Embassy.  “Are  you  an  Amer¬ 
ican?”  asked  a  Texan  visitor 
after  hearing  the  secretary  talk. 

“One  of  the  purest — from  Bos¬ 
ton,”  the  secretary  replied. 

“Oh,  I  see  why  you  speak 
broken  English,”  drawled  the 
Texan. 

And  there  was  the  Mexican 
who  got  tired  of  anti-Mexican 
discrimination  on  the  Texas 
border — of  seeing  signs  on  Texas 
restaurants  which  read,  “No 
Mexicans  Allowed  in  Here.”  Fin¬ 
ally,  just  across  the  line,  on  the 
Mexican  side,  he  built  a  fine 
cafe  which  bore  this  retaliatory 
announcement: 

“Anybody  Can  Eat  Here,  Even 
Texans.” 

For  all  the  sprightly  writing 


and  benevolent  tone  of  this 
charming  volume,  there  are 
some  forthright  condemnations 
in  it.  Senator  Bob  Reynolds’ 
visit  to  Mexico  and  the  many 
pictures  of  him  in  a  charro  suit 
do  not  fare  very  well  in  this 
book.  Nor  does  the  fondness  of 
diplomacy  for  an  exchange  of 
verbose  notes,  unnecessary  pro¬ 
tocol,  and  spats. 

When  Daniels  turns  loose  on 
some  things  that  wore  him  to  a 
nub  in  his  years  at  the  Embassy, 
you  are  reading  the  Tar  Heel 
Editor  again  at  his  typewriter, 
without  fear  or  favor  or  kid 
gloves. 

Also  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meat  in  the  book:  A  discussion 
of  organized  labor  in  Mexico, 
an  authentic  and  truly  valuable 
reporting  on  the  Mexican  oil 
situation,  incisive  profiles  of  the 
American  and  British  colonies, 
and  a  great  deal  in  and  between 
the  lines  on  how  to  get  along 
with  Mexicans  when  you  are  in 
their  surprisingly  beautiful 
country. 

The  author  fortunately  does 
not  point  to  the  obvious  moral 
in  his  following  story.  But  it 
ought  to  be  must-reading  for 
many  Americans  who  travel. 

A  Mexican  was  showing  an 
American  visitor  many  things. 
“This  Is  a  Mexican  orange,”  he 
replied  to  a  question.  Asserted 
the  American,  “Oh,  but  you 
should  see  the  big  beautiful 
oranges  California  produces!” 

"This,”  explained  the  Mex¬ 
ican,  “is  a  Mexican  peach.”  And 
the  American  said,  “My  poor 
man,  you  should  see  the  gor¬ 
geous  peaches  that  make 
(Georgia  famous!”  And  so  on. 

Finally  they  arrived  before 
one  of  those  huge  cactus  plants 
which  grow  taller  than  a  man 
and  spread  as  wide  as  a  small 
bungalow.  “What  on  earth  is 
that?”  asked  the  American,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Daniels. 

“That,”  replied  the  Mexican, 
“Is  a  Mexican  artichoke!” 

Valuable  Volume 
To  Baseballana 

THE  BOSTON  RED  SOX,  by  Frodor- 
ick  G.  Lieb.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  257  pp.  $3. 

FRED  LIEB’S  dramatic  and  ex¬ 
citing  history  of  the  long-lived 
and  colorful  Boston  Red  Sox  is 
almost  a  brief  history  of  base¬ 
ball  itself. 

For  Lieb  takes  his  story  back 
to  the  Cincinnati  Reds  in  1869. 
He  sympathizes  with  Boston’s 
claim  of  being  the  Cradle  of 
Baseball  as  well  as  the  Cradle 
of  Liberty.  And  it  was  with  the 
Red  Sox,  or  the  Pilgrims,  as 
they  were  called  before  1907, 
that  Babe  Ruth,  Trls  Speaker, 
Joe  Wood,  Duffy  Lewis,  Harry 
Hooper  and  Everett  Scott  played 
their  first  big  league  ball. 

Cy  Young  was  a  Boston  pitcher 
when  he  hurled  his  perfect 
game  in  1904  and  when  he 
pitched  his  third  no-hit  game 
when  he  was  40  years  old  in 
1908.  Boston  won  the  American 
League  pennant  in  1903,  1904, 
1912,  1916,  1916,  and  1918.  Five 
times  in  those  years  the  Red 
Sox  won  the  World  Series. 

Frederick  G.  Lieb,  a  sports 
writer  for  25  years  in  New  York 
and  whose  name  now  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  by-line  in  J.  G.  Taylor 
Spink’s  baseball  bible.  The 
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It  Calls  for  a  Party 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— GUn 
W.  Perrins  oi  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  and  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner  will 
serve  his  28th  year  in  newt, 
paper  work  with  an  annirer- 
sary  party.  He  has  been  with 
the  Standard-Examiner  20 

years  and  says  this  calls  for  a 
celebration  oi  some  kind.  He 
teaches  journalism  at  Weber 
College  night  school. 


Sporting  News,  knows  his  base¬ 
ball.  He  was  a  big  league 
porter  as  early  as  1912  and  is 
still  at  his  peak,  which  is  a  lot 
of  baseball  background. 

He  tells  with  gusto  about  the 
Boston  Red  Stockings  Journey¬ 
ing  to  England  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Athletics  as  baseball's 
first  missionaries  in  1874.  Tlie 
two  teams  played  14  games  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Boston 
won  eight  of  them.  But  the 
Britishers  were  neither  curious 
nor  interested.  They  stayed 
away  from  the  Yankee  game  in 
great  numbers.  So  the  Amer¬ 
icans  rehearsed  at  English 
cricket  a  few  times,  took  on  the 
Britishers,  and  cleaned  them  up 
at  their  own  sport! 

Lieb  with  anecdote  and  action 
chronicles  the  triumphs  and 
downfalls  of  the  Boston  team. 
He  tells  how  Tom  Yawkey  spent 
millions  on  the  Red  Sox,  how 
the  so-called  “rape  of  the  Red 
Sox”  came  about,  and  how  the 
team  got  back  into  the  pennant 
swim  again. 


Paper  for  Weeklies 

Minneapolis,  Minn — The  Star 
and  Tribune  are  helping  to  sup¬ 
ply  smaller  newspapers  of  Min¬ 
nesota  with  newsprint.  Waste 
has  been  salvaged  and  delivered 
to  a  Minneapolis  paper  com¬ 
pany.  From  start  of  the  effort 
to  July  9,  this  salvage  totaled 
approximately  12  tons.  The  pa¬ 
per  company  makes  the  news¬ 
print  available  to  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers,  many  of  whom  use  flat 
sheets. 


MOVING? 

^HEN  moving,  help  ui 
give  you  prompt  eervlce 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subswlp- 
tlon  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  sectlcm 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

SubtertptioH  —  i0mntU, 

$S.OOt  Cmtmdm,  $SMl  /«•<(% 
$6.00. 
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e A  Aon  A  in  Linaae 


One  of  our  recent  advertisements  in  Editor  and  Publisher  af». 
nounced  that  the  Big  Three's  Syndicated  Features  accumulated 
approximately  61,996,480  lines  of  space  in  1946.  This  record  is 
an  enviable  one  indeed.  Friendly  cooperation  by  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  made  this  achievement  possible.  It  is  believed  that  the 
attitude  of  the  press  is  in  response  to  the  policy  of  The  Big  Three 
in  training  their  field  representative's  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  newspapers.  Briefly  stated,  that  policy  requires  The  Big  Three 
representatives  to  undergo  an  extended,  intensive  training  period 
during  which  they  arc  indoctrinated  with  the  ethical  standards 
and  policies  of  their  organization,  admonished  against  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  unfair  practice;  advised  to  increase — never  decrease 
—  established  linage;  make  advertisers  out  of  non-advertisers;  and 
seek  harmonious  relations  with  the  advertising  staffs  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  Big  Three  take  this  means  to  express  gratification  to 
the  American  press  for  the  marvelous  acceptance  and  approval  of 
their  syndicated  features  and  hasten  to  assure  their  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  boosters  that  the  same  high  standards,  policies  and  ethics, 
heretofore  imposed  on  their  representatives,  will  be  rig¬ 
idly  maintained. 
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RADIO 


White  Embellishes 
Press-Radio  War  Story 


By  Jerry  Walker 


DAY  BY  DAY.  the  literature  of 


Radio  becomes 
ing. 

Right  now, 
“News  on  the 
Air”  (Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.)  is 
better  than  any 
of  the  summer 
r  e  p  1  a  c  ement 
shows  and  is 
well  worth  the 
time  denied  to 
com  mentators 
while  you  read 
it. 

It’s  a  book, 
the  author  says, 
“for  those 
who’ve  been  at- 


more  interest- 
Paul  White’s 


White 


tracted  to  a  young  and  dynamic 
profession.”  White,  a  newspa¬ 
perman  of  long  standing,  fills 
the  pages  with  so  many  punchy 
anecdotes  that  it  creates  a  genu¬ 
ine  feeling  there  is  really  some¬ 
thing  “dynamic’’  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  airing  news. 


Primarily  a  Textbook 

Primarily,  “News  on  the  Air” 
is  another  textbook  for  those 
who  want  to  talk  rather  than 
write.  The  author,  who  grew 
up  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  “a  screwball  era  in  news,” 
— he  says  he  was  a  deskmate 
of  Westbrook  Pegler,  Henry 
McLemore  and  H.  Allen  Smith 
at  various  times — has  a  chapter 
on  the  toppling  of  the  inverted 
pyramid  which  closes: 

“From  all  this  evidence  it 
seems  clear  that  the  five  Ws 
and  the  H  are  ripe  for  a  slum 
clearance  project.  Living 
jumbled  together  in  an  opening 
sentence,  they’ve  had  a  crowded, 
miserable,  and  incestuous  life.” 

So  much  for  the  theme  of  his 
textbook.  Woven  through  the 
lessons,  however,  are  enough 
history  and  practical  insight  in¬ 
to  radio  newscasting  to  make 
the  book  a  paying  proposition 
for  the  average  newsman.  He 
even  has  a  chapter  on  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  which  he  dis¬ 
closes: 


job  Opportunities  and  Pay 

“There  are  a  few  rewrite  men 
whose  incomes  amount  to  five 
figures  yearly.  These  include 
Prosper  Buranelli,  who  assists 
Lowell  Thomas,  and  Jesse  Zous- 
mer,  who  helps  Robert  Trout. 

“But  if  the  newsman  is  ex¬ 
pected  both  to  write  the  news 
and  to  broadcast  it,  he  is  paid 
more.  i  The  lowest  figure  is 
probably  around  $50.  The 
highest  is  astronomical,  as  with 
such  broadcasters  as  Walter 
Winchell. 

“News  editors  and  directors 
have  a  low  of  about  $60  and  a 
high  of  close  to  $500  a  week.” 

It  can  be  assumed  that  Mr. 
White,  as  director  of  news  at 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
was  not  in  the  low  bracket. 


HLs  story  of  the  Press-Radio 
War  is  one  of  the  enlightening 
sections  of  the  book,  from  the 
historic  viewpoint.  He  was  in 
that  war  right  up  to  his  micro¬ 
phone. 

The  “war,”  he  recalls,  cli¬ 
maxed  the  early  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion  operators  which  arose  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  would  not 
agree  that  the  two  media  are 
supplementary  and  complemen¬ 
tary.  Their  conduct,  as  he  puts 
it.  “was  something  like  that  of 
two  nicely  brought-up  sisters 
trying  to  attract  the  same  man.” 

When  Hostilities  Flared 

Bursting  of  the  Wall  Street 
bubble  in  1929  brought  a  drop 
in  advertising  and  radio  .sec¬ 
tions  were  abandoned.  White 
relates.  Thereupon  the  pub¬ 
lishers  declared  war  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  listing  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  or  reducing  them  to 
mere  “7:00  Comedy”  for  such  as 
Jack  Benny  and  other  stars. 

“It  seems  fantastic.”  White 
states,  “that  the  publisher  of  a 
smalltown  newspaper  was  able  to 
obstruct  radio  news  progress 
for  so  many  years.”  He  points 
the  finger  at  Ed  Harris  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium, 
who  was  chairman  of  ANPA’s 
Radio  Committee. 

In  1932.  White  recites,  CBS 
decided  to  devote  an  entire  eve¬ 
ning  to  news  of  the  election. 
His  story: 

“The  network  dickered  with 
United  Press  and  finally 
emerged  with  a  contract  where¬ 
by  U  P.  would  .supply  its  serv¬ 
ice  for  what  was  almost  a  nomi¬ 
nal  sum — $1,000. 

“But  a  few  days  before  elec¬ 
tion.  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Karl  A.  Bickel,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  U  P.,  who  told  me  the 
organization  would  have  to  ab¬ 
rogate  the  contract. 

“  T  il  be  right  over,’  I  yelled, 
and  within  a  few  minutes,  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing,  U  P.  headquarters,  reached 
seismic  proportions.  I  threat¬ 
ened  to  sue.  Bickel  suggested 
that  I  do  so.  and  asked  me  how 
I  would  prove  any  damages. 
Finally,  realizing  that  a  raised 
voice  and  a  flushed  face  weren’t 
going  to  accomplish  anything 
constructive,  I  pleaded  for 
mercy. 

Windfall  from  AP 

“But  Bickel  pointed  out  his 
organization’s  income  was  de¬ 
rived  almost  wholly  from  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  the  present 
temper  of  publishers  was  such 
that  the  U.P.  would  lose  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  if  he  permitted 
CBS  to  use  the  service.  I  re¬ 
tired  defeated,  bloody  and 
bowed. 

“Then  came  a  windfall.  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  had  heard  of  the 
U.P.-CBS  contract,  did  not  know 


that  it  was  cancelled  and  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  AP  failed  to  get 
its  returns  on  the  air  it  would 
be  in  effect  subsidizing  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

“Accordingly,  he  informed 
NBC  and  CBS  they  could  have 
the  AP  election  service  for 
nothing.  Later,  the  U.P.  also 
contributed  its  service  in  a  more 
or  less  covert  manner.  The  net¬ 
works  already  had  the  U.P. 
printer  machines  over  which 
bulletins  were  transmitted.  On 
Election  Night  these  machines 
were  ‘mysteriously’  switched  to 
the  main  news  trunk  service  of 
U.P. 

“And  at  the  last  moment,  INS 
machines  also  were  installed. 
The  INS  copy  could  not  be 
labeled  as  such,  however;  it  had 
to  be  credited  to  the  New  York 
American  and  other  Hearst 
newspapers.” 

Radio  went  to  town  that  night. 
White  remembers,  and  “news¬ 
paper  extras  that  night  became 
an  anachronism.” 

Publishers,  according  to 
White,  went  after  Cooper  and 
the  battle  raged  anew.  Then, 
late  in  1933,  he  recalls.  General 
Mills  offered  to  pay  half  the 
freight  if  CBS  could  organize 
a  news  service  of  its  own. 

This  finally  led  to  a  truce  in 
the  form  of  Press-Radio  Bureau. 
The  original  blueprints  for  it 
were  ignored  from  the  start. 
White  charges.  Many  problems 
came  up  and  differences  multi¬ 
plied.  It  took  the  second  World 
War  to  end  it  all. 

“Even  in  our  most  harum- 
scarum  dreams  back  there  in 
1939,”  White  says,  “I  doubt  if 
we  could  have  imagined  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  broadcasts  to  come 
in  the  next  six  years.” 

And  that’s  the  news  from  ra¬ 
dio’s  library  to  this  moment. 

■ 

Ne-w  Women's  Editor 
Named  in  Syracuse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Miss  Arlene 
C.  LaRue  has  been  named 
women  s  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  -  Journal 
and  H  er  ald- 
American.  She 
s  u  c  c  e  eds  Mrs. 

Emma  H<  Van 
Wormer,  who  is 
now  writing  a 
column,  “Talk¬ 
ing  it  Over.” 

Miss  LaRue  ,  5” 
began  her  news-  ^  ® 

paper  career  on 
the  former  Syr-  ^ 
acuse  Herald 
following  grad- 
uation  from 
Syracuse  University.  On  May 
13,  1935  she  became  society  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rome  Sentinel. 
Later  she  was  city  editor, 

■ 

Writes  'Math'  Book 

A  former  newspaperman,  Ray¬ 
mond  W,  Anderson,  has  written 
“Romping  Through  Mathemat¬ 
ics”  to  be  published  Aug.  21  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  its  Borzoi 
Bopks  for  Young  People  series. 
Anderson  covert  sports  on  the 
Minnesota  campus  for  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press, 
worked  up  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  cuid  later  as  a  Rhodes  scholar 
wrote  foreign  editorials  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

EDITOR  & 


LaRue 


War  Corps  Asks 
Full  Hearing 
On  Poulos  Ban 

American  War  Corresponden* 
Association,  an  organization 
men  and  women  who  servftf 
with  the  United  States  for(^ 
as  accredited  correspondent 
has  submitted  a  protest  to  Set 
retary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son  in  the  case  of  Constantine 
Poulos,  Balkans  corresponde’-- 
of  the  Overseas  News  Agencr 
who  was  barred  from  the  Amei 
ican  zones  of  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Poulos  was  ordered  on  June 
17  to  leave  the  American  zone 
of  Austria  and  was  told  thr 

the  action  was  due  to  an  un¬ 

favorable  report  submitted  to 
the  War  Department  on  his  be 
havior  in  Greece  during  the 
Greek  elections  15  months  pre 
vious.  He  was  not  informed  o' 
the  specific  charges  against  hiir 
nor  given  any  bearing  before 

the  action  was  taken. 

In  its  protest  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  the  AWCA  declared: 

“If  charges  have  been  made 
against  an  accredited  corre 
spondent,  we  feel  most  strongly 
that  he  should  be  given  an  op 
portunity  to  clear  himself.  We 
feel,  too,  that  some  explanation 
is  forthcoming  as  to  why  the 
Army  waited  until  nearly  15 
months  after  the  alleged  offense 
to  take  action  against  the  corre 
spondent. 

“We  feel  that  the  action  whict 
has  now  been  taken  against  Mr  ‘ 
Poulos  is  a  dangerous  precedes  . 
in  that  it  sets  up  an  ex  por  * 
facto  censorship  by  Army  of 
fleers  and  holds  out  over  the 
head  of  every  accredited  corre 
spondent  now  working  in  ter 
ritory  controlled  by  the  U.S 
Army  the  threat  of  penalization 
for  dispatches  which  might  no; 
meet  the  approval  of  Army  per 
sonnel  on  the  spot. 

“We  ask  you  Mr.  Secretary 
for  a  full  review  of  this  case 
an  examination  of  the  alleged 
evidence  against  Mr.  Poulos  and 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  study ' 
the  specific  charges  made  against 
him  and  to  present  his  reply." 

The  protest  was  signed  by 
Joseph  Driscoll,  president  of 
the  organization. 

Poulos  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week  on  his  first  leave  in 
three  years.  ■ 


A  u  s  t  r  a  I  i  a 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  adverti^ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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speech  equipment  tailored  to  a  station’s  indivIdUSl  HCOdS 


Here  at  Collins  we  have  the  broadcast 
engineering  know-how  to  furnish  all  of 
your  audio  facilities  with  performance  and 
control  circuits  as  you  want  them. 

Part  of  your  requirements  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  met  within  our  complete 
standard  post-war  line,  unit  by  unit. 
However,  in  cases  in  which  these  do  not 
satisfy  your  own  operating  methods,  we 
are  prepared  to  engineer  units  which  do. 

All  Collins  speech  equipment  meets 
FCC  performance  specifications  for  AM, 
FM  and  Television.  It  is  used  in  broad¬ 


cast  stations,  recording  studios,  PA  sys¬ 
tems,  advertising  agencies — wherever  de¬ 
pendable  high  quality  audio  amplification 
and  control  are  desired. 

Make  use  of  our  consultation  service. 
Our  engineers,  with  experience  in  every 
phase  of  broadcasting,  can  be  of  much 
assistance  in  planning  your  installation. 
Depend  on  us  for  equipment  which  sur¬ 
passes  present  standards  and  anticipates 
those  of  the  future.  A  letter,  wire  or  phone 
call  will  bring  a  Collins  sales  engineer  to 
your  office. 


FOR  BROADCAST  QUALITY,  IT’S  .  .  . 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


rco^LLiN^ 


11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


458  South  Spring  Street,  Lot  Angelet  13,  ColHornki 
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Ads  Prime  S.  F- 
For  Convention 
Of  Lions  Clubs 

San  Francisco — In  connection 
with  its  30th  annual  interna¬ 
tional  convention  here  July  28- 
31,  the  service  club  Lions  Inter¬ 
national  is  making  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  national  ad 
vertising  in  newspapers. 

A  full-page  ad  with  the  head 
ing  "CALIFORNIA  — Here  We 


CALIFORNIA 

HERE  WE  ARE! 

in 


LIONS  INTfRNATIONAL 


Are!"  is  to  appear  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Sunday, 
July  27.  The  same  copy  will 
run  in  the  San  Francisco  Coil- 
Bulletin  and  San  Francisco 
News  on  Monday. 

This  ad  tells  facts  about  the 
organization  and  contains  names 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
pictures  of  the  officers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  a  1,500  line  advertise¬ 
ment  is  to  appear  in  the  same 
newspapers,  with  the  headline 
"330,000  Lions  thank  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  all  California.”  The 
copy  expresses  the  gratitude  of 
the  delegates  and  visitors  to  the 
city  and  county  officials,  police, 
transportation  people,  hotels, 
newspapers,  and  others.  It  also 
announces  the  election  of  the 
new  president,  Fred  W.  Smith  of 
California. 

Back  of  the  decision  to  use 
this  advertising  was  the  belief 
by  Melvin  Jones,  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  and  founder  of  Lions  Inter¬ 
national,  that  the  public  should 
know  something  about  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  comes  into  its  midst 
for  several  days  with  thousands 
of  visitors. 

“As  we  conduct  a  huge  three- 
hour  parade  with  thousands  of 
people  lining  the  streets  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  colorful  spectacle,  we 
don’t  want  them  asking  ‘What  is 
this  Lions  organization?' — ‘What 
do  they  accomplish?' — ‘What  are 
their  objectives?'  We  would 
rather  tell  them  who  we  are, 
what  we  do  to  justify  being 
called  a  service  club,  and  why 
we  are  here.” 

Another  factor  in  the  decision 
to  use  the  advertising  was  the 
belief  that  the  type  of  informa¬ 
tive  copy  in  the  two  large  ads 
would  instill  pride  in  their  or¬ 
ganization  in  members'  minds. 

Klau  -  Van  Pietersom  -  Dunlap 
Associates,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  is 
the  agency  which  prepared  copy. 


Telling  the  World 

Newark,  N.  J. — ^The  traffic 
safety  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Newark  News  since 
April,  1946  was  described  in 
official  U.S.  broadcasts  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  last  weekend. 
The  campaign  was  detailed 
by  Jack  McCarthy,  staff  re¬ 
porter. 


Crusade  Using 
Council's  Ads 
Cuts  Auto  Toll 

A  six  months’  safety  campaign 
of  newspaper  advertisments  and 
editorials  sponsored  by  the 
Lapeer  ( Mich. )  County  Press, 
has  reduced  fatal  automobile 
accidents  in  the  community 
from  an  average  of  one  death 
weekly  to  none,  according  to  the 
Advertising  Council. 

The  campaign  is  being  made 
possible  by  the  almost  lOO'^r  co¬ 
operation  of  Lapeer’s  merchants 
and  professional  men.  The  po¬ 
lice  department  has  intensified 
its  efforts  to  check  speed  limits 
and  faulty  automotive  equip¬ 
ment.  The  press  has  offer^ 
U.S.  Savings  ^nds  as  prizes  for 
the  best  student  essay  on  "How 
and  Why  You  and  I  Should 
Practice  Highway  Safety.” 

Spurred  by  the  success  of  this 
organized  community  action, 
three  other  Michigan  weeklies 
are  starting  similar  campaigns: 
the  Clinton  County  Republican 
News,  the  Arenac  County  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  the  Gladwin  Coun¬ 
ty  Record. 

Council  Theme  Used 

The  local  program  is  built 
around  ads  prepared  by  the 
Council  for  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  stressing  the  theme  “Be 
Careful,  the  Life  You  Save  May 
Be  Your  Own!” 

The  first  Council  campaign 
began  to  reach  the  public, 
through  safety  messages  in 
print  and  over  the  air,  in  March, 
1946.  Although  the  number  of 
traffic  accidents  continued  to 
increase  through  the  year,  as 
more  and  more  automobiles 
were  on  the  roads,  the  rate  of 
increase  began  to  decline  in 
March  and  still  continues.  The 
mileage  death  rate  from  high 
way  accidents  in  1946  was  14r; 
below  1945,  and  19%  below 
1941,  the  lart  pre-war  year. 

Business  sponsored  11,000  local 
newspaper  ads.  Materials  for 
the  1947  Campaign  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Young  &  Rubicam  of 
Chicago,  the  Council’s  volunteer 
agency. 


Help  State  'writh  Tax 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  state  in  its  enforce¬ 
ment  campaign  on  the  new  cig- 
aret  tax  law  by  refusing  to 
accept  advertisements  for  mail 
orders  for  cigarets  at  prices 
which  do  not  include  the  state 
tax,  it  has  been  announced  by 
W.  H.  Beachy,  deputy  secretary 
of  revenue. 


One  Survey 
Nets  $  Million 
Radio  Set  Sales 

Memphis,  Tenn. — "Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  more 
money  has  been  made  in  selling 
not  what  the  seller  wants  to 
sell,  but  what  the  buyer  wants 
to  buy." 

Reducing  it  to  its  simplest 
terms,  this  statement  by  Arthur 
McAnally  of  New  York,  director 
of  business  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  might  be  the  final 
answer  to  why  the  business  of 
selling  needs  market  research. 

Speaking  before  the  Memphis 
Sales  Managers’  Club,  McAn¬ 
ally,  declared,  "there  is  no  long¬ 
er  any  need  for  an  executive 
to  depend  on  guesswork  or 
hunches  when  faced  with  a  de¬ 
cision  that  calls  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  opinions  held  by 
some  segment  of  the  public.” 

He  told  how  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  conducted 
a  study  of  electrical  appliances 
and  home  furnishings  in  1944 
showing  that  most  people  want¬ 
ed  radio-phonograph  combina¬ 
tions.  Although  the  study  was 
shown  to  many  radio  manu¬ 
facturers.  they  concentrated  on 
plain  table  and  console  sets. 

"Executives  of  Firestone 
Stores  told  us  they  decided  to 
follow  our  findings  and  build 
a  majority  of  combination  sets,” 
he  said.  “As  a  result,  they  es¬ 
timated  that  our  survey  was 
worth  $1,000,000  in  sales  to  their 
stores.” 

Mr.  McAnally  gave  numerous 
instances  in  which  huge  sums 
of  money  were  lost  because  the 
executives  involved  failed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  potential  market 
before  proceeding. 


Advertising  Survey: 
Main  St.  Retailer 

continued  from  page  14 


laid  before  Mr.  Lewis.  Along¬ 
side  are  laid  a  series  of  men’s 
wear  advertisements  run  by  a 
successful  Milwaukee  retailer. 
In  contrast,  the  Midway  dis¬ 
plays  are  dull,  ordinary,  and 
lacking  in  distinctiveness  and 
individuality. 

Having  had  no  persistent  ad¬ 
vertising  policy,  Mr.  Lewis  had 
ordered  his  space,  and  given 
copy  and  art  specifications  in  a 
hit  or  miss  fashion.  Without  any 
prior  planning,  his  ads  were 
most  often  ordered  at  the  last 
minute  for  immediate  insertion, 
allowing  the  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice’s  copy  and  art  staff  too  little 
time  to  do  a  craftsmanlike  job. 

Lacking  a  recognizable  unity 
and  consistency,  the  store’s  dis¬ 
plays  fail  to  invoke  in  the  news¬ 
paper  reader  that  important 
spontaneous  observation,  “Look 
what  Midway  is  offering  today." 
The  advertised  product  may  be 
noticed,  but  the  store  itself  is 
buried  in  anonymity. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  convinced.  He  is 
receptive  to  any  suggestion  that 
offers  a  solution.  This  is  the  plan 
he  is  given. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  set  a 
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ward  which  the  sales  Md  nm! 
motion  efforts  will  be  direct^ 
This  figure  is  purely  arbitr^ 
and  can  be  arrived  at  by  takint 
into  consideration  the  previous 
year’s  net  income,  the  prewM 
general  level  of  prices, 
prospects  for  the  ensuing  year 

The  next  step  is  to  determine 
a  percentage  of  this  dollar  vol 
ume  goal  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  advertising  budget.  Mr 
Lewis  sets  that  at  2'i. 

There  are  three  main  divi 
sions  in  the  Midway  shop,  mens 
clothing,  men’s  accessories  and 
hats.  A  chart  listing  the  ore 
vious  years  monthly  income 
breakdown  for  these  depart 
ments  is  then  prepared.  By  ao 
plying  the  27r  advertising 
lowance  to  each  division’s  sales 
potential  as  indicated  in  the 
prior  year’s  figures,  Mr.  Lewis 
IS  able  to  blue  print  a  master 
plan  for  the  entire  year’s  pro¬ 
motional  campaign.  If  hats  sell 
more  in  March  than  in  April 
a  greater  advertising  allotment 
is  accorded  to  that  department 
for  the  particular  month. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service  doesn’t  leave  off  with 
the  introduction  of  the  plan 
but  their  representative  contin¬ 
ually  guides  Mr.  Lewis  in  a 
careful  apportionment  of  the 
advertising  frequency  so  as  to 
achieve  the  greatest  value  of 
timeliness  on  special  dates  and 
occasions,  and  to  fix  the  store's 
name  in  the  public  eye. 


Layouts  Suggested 

There  are  many  additional 
advantages  growing  out  of  this 
long-term  planning.  It  allows 
the  Advertising  Service  more 
adequate  time  for  the  creation 
of  hard-hitting,  skillfully  pre 
pared  displays  that  can  retail 
the  product  and  publicize  the 
store,  and  it  offers  many  possi¬ 
bilities  for  window  display  tie 
ins  and  interior  decorations  that 
can  be  made  to  coincide  with 
current  ads. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  ads 
themselves  to  achieve  a  recog 
nizable  personality.  Toward  this 
end,  the  art  department  at  the 
Newspaper  Service  submits  a 
number  of  suggestive  layouts, 
from  which  Mr.  Lewis  selects 
individual,  distinctive  charac 
teristics  and  out  of  which  the 
new  Midway  format  is  molded 
The  border  is  standardized  along 
with  the  design  and  position  of 
the  logotype.  A  uniform  layout 
in  which  the  illustration  always 
appears  on  the  left  and  the  copy 
on  the  right  is  adopted.  And  it 
is  decided  that  the  ads  will  be 
run  in  one  standard  familiar 
size. 

In  substance,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  is  furnish¬ 
ing  the  Midway  Men’s  Shop, 
and  many  of  its  actual  proto¬ 
types.  the  advantageous  usage 
of  an  organized,  equipped,  and 
serviceable  advertising  agency 


Heads  Dailies'  Bureau 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Paul  A 
Eckelman,  recently  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Oregon  s 
school  of  business  administra¬ 
tion,  is  now  manager  of  the 
Portland  Advertising  ResearM 
Bureau,  which  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Journal. 
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Press  Bill 
Announced  by 
French  Govt. 

A  draft  of  a  proposed  French 
oress  law  on  the  ethics  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  ownership  and 
legal  status  of  newspapers  has 
K^n  announced  in  Paris  by 
Pierre  Bourdan.  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation. 

Drawn  up  by  a  commission 
composed  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  professional  news¬ 
papermen,  the  draft  is  divided 
into  three  parts. 

The  first  is  aimed  toward 
guaranteeing  the  “economic  in¬ 
dependence"  of  newspapers. 
They  must  be  owned  by  com¬ 
panies  rather  than  individuals 
and  no  one  person  may  own 
more  than  one-tenth  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Newspapers  must  pub¬ 
lish  the  private  sources  of  their 
financial  support. 

The  second  section  provides 
that  all  legal  offenses  of  the 
press  will  be  tried  by  a  tri¬ 
bunal  composed  of  both  high- 
ranking  magistrates  and  ordi¬ 
nary  jurors.  Listing  elaborate 
safeguards  against  libel,  it  en¬ 
titles  a  liberal  person  to  have 
his  reply  printed  in  exactly  the 
same  place  in  the  newspaper 
and  at  exactly  the  same  length 
as  the  article  in  which  the  libel 
was  written. 

The  size  of  type  must  be  the 
same  and  it  must  be  published 
in  the  same  edition  or,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  in  a  special  edition. 

The  third  part  regards  pro¬ 
fessional  discipline.  It  would 
create  a  national  chamber  of 
the  press  composed  of  publish¬ 
ers,  journalists  and  other  per¬ 
sons.  The  court  would  work 
out  professional  rules  of  conduct 
and  arbitrate  disputes  between 
publishers  and  working  news¬ 
papermen. 

Treatment  of  foreign  news¬ 
papermen  in  France  will  be 
governed  by  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  ^ench  journalists 
abroad,  but  the  statute  gives 
the  cabinet  the  right  to  forbid 
foreign-language  newspapers  to 
be  published  in  France  and  to 
ban  their  circulation  if  they  are 
imported. 


1.000  Birthday  Cards 

Chicago  —  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  Chicago  Daily  News 
colunnnist,  observed  his  59th 
birthday  recently  in  the  Little 
Traverse  Bay  Hospital  in  North¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Norine  Foley, 
Daily  News  “Town  Crier”  col¬ 
umnist,  mentioned  the  birthday 
in  her  column  and  he  received 
nearly  1,000  birthday  cards  from 
his  well  wishers. 


Account  Exec  Dies 

Paul  R.  Baugh,  an  account  ex- 
MuUye  of  the  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  advertising 
agency,  died  suddenly  July  19. 
^rn  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
ne  had  spent  most  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  the  advertising 
agency  field. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Subpoenas  Valid 
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print  contracts  are  long  term 
contracts  involving  substantial 
sums  of  money.  All  or  substan¬ 
tially  all  of  these  negotiations 
took  place  in  the  New  York  Of¬ 
fice.  ’ 

Triple  Personality 

Later,  the  court  remarked: 

"He  states  he  performed  these 
services  in  various  capacities, 
one  time  as  vicepresident  of  the 
International:  another  as  vice- 
president  of  Canadian,  and  an¬ 
other  as  vicepresident  of  Sales. 
This  segregation  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  retrospectively,  but  to  the 
purchaser  dealing  with  Mr. 
Hurlbut  such  segregation  would 
bo  very  difficult. 

“Mr.  Hurlbut  would  one  mo 
ment  be  discussing  either  as 
vicepresident  of  Canadian  or 
Sales  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  newsprint:  the  next  he  would 
be  vicepresident  of  Sales  asking 
himself  as  vicepresident  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  for  the  allocation  of 
the  newsprint  to  Sales  so  that  he 
as  vicepresident  of  Sales  may 
consummate  the  sale.” 

Doane  Called  'Main  Cog' 

The  court  determined  that 
Richard  C.  Doane,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  general  of  Canad¬ 
ian,  also  president  of  Sales,  is 
“the  main  cog  in  the  sale  of 
newsprint  by  Canadian  and  the 
purchase  of  newsprint  by  Sales 
as  well  as  the  main  cog  in  the 
subsequent  sale  by  Sales  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  newsprint.  .  .  The 
record  shows  that  as  late  as  May 
10,  1947  he  was  listed  in  the 
building  directory  of  220  East 
42nd  Street.  .  .  He  had  discus¬ 
sions  with  numerous  United 
States  newspaper  publishers  on 
their  requirements  and  renewal 
of  their  contracts  for  news 
print.” 

In  conclusion.  Judge  Goddard 
held  ‘the  overall  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  officers  is  to  ben¬ 
efit  all  of  the  companies  for 
which  they  are  officers.  . 

Mr.  Doane,  the  court  held,  is 
in  a  similar  key  position  as  Mr. 
Hurlbut.  for  “as  president  of 
Sales  or  vicepresident  of  Canad¬ 
ian  he  would  discuss  with  the 
purchaser  the  amount  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  newsprint  desired.  He 
would  then  seek  himself  as 
vicepresident  of  Canadian  in 
charge  of  the  sale  of  newsprint 
for  Canadian  to  sell  to  himself 
as  president  of  Sales  the  amount 
desired  so  he  may  consummate 
the  sale  with  the  purchaser. 

“In  what  capacity  either  he, 
Mr.  Hinman  or  Mr.  Hurlbut 
were  acting  when  they  consult¬ 
ed  each  other  is  something  of  a 
puzzle  but  reasonable  inferences 
may  be  drawn  from  the  results.’’ 

Systematic  Operations 

Canadian's  activities  here. 
Judge  Goddard  ruled,  “are  sys¬ 
tematic,  continuous  and  substan¬ 
tial.  I  think  that  the  activities 
of  Canadian  clearly  indicate  that 
it  was  doing  business  and  is 
■found’  within  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  and  amen¬ 
able  to  process  here.” 

He  noted  that  Canadian  pays 
rent  for  an  office  “here”  and  sal¬ 
aries  of  employes,  and  also 
shows  in  salaries  paid  to  officers. 

or  July  26,  1947 


In  respect  to  a  resolution  by 
directors  of  Canadian  to  with¬ 
hold  company  records  from  the 
U.  S.,  Judge  Goddard  said: 
■'The  papers  are  so  far  as  ap¬ 
pears  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  corporation.  The  corporation 
may  not  evade  complying  with 
the  subpoena  by  a  resolution  of 
this  character.” 

He  also  dismissed  abruptly 
the  contention  of  Sales  that  a 
suit  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
for  alleged  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  not 
an  action  or  proceeding  "upon 
any  liability  or  obligation.”  'The 
court  said:  “Its  liability  to  the 
United  States  both  civil  and 
criminal,  if  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  occurred,  had  be¬ 
come  fixed.  Its  contractual  ob¬ 
ligations  of  submission  to  per- 
.sonal  jurisdiction  remained.” 


Chicago  Sun-Times 

continued  from  page  9 


Last  year  the  Times  achieved 
its  greatest  profit  in  its  nearly 
18  years  of  existence,  with  net 
earnings  of  $346,524.45.  The 
1946  profit  per  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  was  $3.86,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.30  per  share  in 
1945. 

Since  Dec.  31,  1946,  the  Times 
reduced  its  bonded  indebtedness 
to  the  International  Paper  Co. 
by  $107,000,  leaving  $2,500  out¬ 
standing  with  maturity  date  ex¬ 
tended  to  1957.  The  Times  has 
likewise  retired  539  2/5  shares 
of  5%  preferred  stock,  leaving 
88,977  shares  of  common  stock 
outstanding.  The  preferred 
stock  was  held  largely  by  Times 
employes  who  received  15%  of 
their  salaries  in  script  instead 
of  a  pay  cut  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years. 

Major  Shareholders 

Finnegan’s  direct  holdings  in 
Times  stock  amount  to  about  5,- 
000  shares.  Other  major  share¬ 
holders  include  A.  R.  Graustein, 
former  president  of  Internation¬ 
al  Paper  Co.;  James  L.  Hough- 
teling  of  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Frank  B.  Noyes  and  Fleming 
Newbold,  president  and  general 
manager,  respectively,  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Phelps 
Kelley  of  Chicago,  a  Times  di¬ 
rector,  and  Alfred  McArthur, 
president  of  Central  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  which  owns  the  Times 
Building.  Lease  on  this  building 
expires  in  1952. 

Field  said  recently  announced 
plans  for  a  new  Sun  building  on 
a  site  purchased  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Co.  for  $625,000  have  been  post¬ 
poned. 

Field  hopes  to  take  over  the 
Times  by  Oct.  1. 

The  June  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  averages  were:  Sun,  362,- 
294,  daily:  421,515,  Sunday. 

Times.  474,419,  daily;  526,209, 
Sunday. 

The  Times  made  the  largest 
advertising  linage  gain  percen¬ 
tagewise  of  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1947,  carrying  a  total  of  5,- 
770.586  lines,  a  gain  of  1,764,384. 
The  Sun  carried  5,963,024  lines, 
a  loss  of  769,064  lines  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Field,  who  is  also  publisher  of 


the  New  York  newspaper  PM, 
founded  the  Chicago  Sun  in  De¬ 
cember,  1941. 

Finnegan  is  a  dyed-in-wool 
Chicago  newspaperman,  starting 
as  a  reporter  on  the  old  Chicago 
Chronicle  in  1901,  later  serving 
as  a  reporter  for  the  old  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean  and  old  Chicago 
Evening  Journal.  He  received 
his  law  degree  from  Chicago 
Law  School  in  1907  and  became 
city  editor  of  the  Journal  in 
1914,  later  becoming  managing 
editor  and  co-editor  succes 
sively. 

When  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason, 
former  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  sold  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  name,  circulation  lists  and 
advertising  contracts  to  the 
Daily  News  in  1929,  Finnegan 
became  editor  of  ’Thomason’s 
newly-organized  Chicago  Times. 
Thomason  died  March  20,  1944, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  then  passed  to  Finnegan. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  commented  to  E&P: 

"The  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  feel  pretty  silly. 
They’re  trying  to  run  the  news- 
paper.s  of  the  country  and  can’t 
do  it." 

"The  AP  case  was  brought 
into  the  courts  and  decided 
there  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

"The  courts  were  used  for 
purely  partisan  purposes  and 
they  failed.  Mr.  Field  has  now 
gone  out  of  the  regular  news¬ 
paper  field  and  into  the  tabloid 
field  which  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  field.” 

Col.  McCormick  said  he  had 
no  intention  of  starting  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  newspapers  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
had  no  comment  other  than 
pointing  out  the  contract  under 
which  the  Sun  now  uses  the 
printing  facilities  of  the  Daily 
News  is  subject  to  a  30-day  no¬ 
tice. 

Chicago  has  had  one  morning 
tabloid  in  the  past  when  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
became  a  daily  tabloid  Sept.  5. 
1938,  continuing  for  one  year  as 
such,  with  the  Sunday  paper 
standard  size.  The  Herald  and 
Examiner  suspended  publication 
Aug.  27,  1939,  merging  with  the 
Chicago  Evening  American, 
m 

'Goodie'  Goodfellow, 
INS  News  Editor,  Dies 

Ferdinand  Goodfellow,  46,  a 
news  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  died  July  19  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Known  as 
“Goodie”  to  scores  of  newspaper 
men  throughout  the  countn^. 
Goodfellow  was  born  in  Peoria, 
Ill.,  on  April  23,  1901. 

Before  he  joined  the  INS,  he 
worked  on  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  newspapers. 
He  also  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  and 
the  New  York  American. 

Goodfellow  was  manager  of 
the  INS  bureau  in  Chicago  for 
several  years  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  INS  staff  in  'Wlash- 
ington. 
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Records  Pried  Open 
By  Lawyers’  Letter 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I— A  threat 

by  the  Journal- Bulletin  to  re¬ 
sort  to  court  action  has  caused 
officials  of  the  Town  of  Exeter 
to  do  an  about-face  and  permit 
the  newspapers'  representatives 
to  inspect  records  of  a  probate 
court  case. 

Four  days  after  lawyers  for 
the  Journal  Co.  demanded  that 
town  officials  make  available 
papers  filed  in  an  estate,  Town 
Clerk  George  W.  Hathaway 
wrote  the  law  firm: 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  will 
say  that  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  and  its  reporters  may 
inspect  the  inventory.  .  .  and 
make  copies  and  abstracts  there¬ 
of,  said  information  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  if  desired." 

Early  this  month,  when  the 
inventory  was  filed,  the  Town 
Council,  sitting  as  a  Probate 
Court,  refused  to  permit  a  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  to  inspect  the  in¬ 
ventory. 

An  official  said  at  the  time 
that  the  only  beneficiary  had  re¬ 
quested  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  be  kept  out  of  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

Still  the  Boss 

PORTLAND.  Me.— EDWARD  D. 

TALBERTH.  who  writes  pol¬ 
itics,  special  features  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  stories  for 
the  Portland  Evening  Express, 
Press  Herald  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  recently  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  about  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion. 

Today  he  knows  whereof  he 
wrote. 

Talberth  is  looking  for  a 
house  and  having  one  h —  of 
a  time. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  Tal- 
berth’s  ex-boss  is  the  man  who 
is  causing  his  miseries. 

Nathaniel  H.  Gordon,  recently 
retired  managing  editor  of  the 
papers  for  which  Talberth 
works,  has  bought  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  in  which  Talberth 
lives  and  wants  his  apartment. 

Real-ity 

MEMPHIS.  Tenn. — First  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  staffer  to  get 
a  letter  from  his  landlord  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  would  agree  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  rent  under  the  new 
housing  law  was — Mike  McGee, 
the  real  estate  editor. 

Such  Language 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.— Like  gold. 

“literary  gems”  are  where  you 
find  thern.  the  City  Editor  of 
the  Protndence  Journal  discov¬ 
ered  the  other  night. 

Because  of  the  questionable 
nature  of  the  case.  Night  Police 
Reporter  Paul  Martasian  was  in¬ 
structed  to  obtain  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  precinct  station 
record  of  an  alleged  assault 
upon  and  robbery  of  a  couple 
on  a  dark,  sparsely  settled  street 
in  the  rough-tough  South  Provi¬ 
dence  section.  ITte  woman  in¬ 


volved  was  married  and  that 
was  one  the  reasons  for  the  del¬ 
icacy  with  which  the  story  was 
being  handled. 

“Wow,”  yelled  City  Editor 
Elliott  Stocker  as  he  read  the 
verbatim  report.  “What  these 
modern  training  schools  are  do¬ 
ing  to  the  police  department!” 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  officers  report  read: 

“It  is  my  opinion  this  com¬ 
plaint  of  assault  and  robbery  is 
unfounded.  It  is  my  belief  the 
couple  were  engaged  in  a  clan¬ 
destine  sortie  in  the  grass.” 

Hot  StuH 

PHOENIX,  Ariz. — An  Arizona 

Republic  reporter,  Jerry  Mc¬ 
Lain.  is  being  handed  bouquets 
for  two  recent  features. 

McLain  spent  three  days  in 
and  around  Yuma,  with  a  Re¬ 
public  photographer,  gathering 
material  for  the  series  on  Task 
Force  Furnace,  an  Army  unit 
testing  equipment  under  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  and  the  Yuma  Engi¬ 
neer’s  Test  Branch  where  some 
of  the  U.  S.’s  bigest  rolling 
stock  is  being  tested. 

The  Republic  trumpeted  the 
series  with  front  page  boxed 
shots  and  copy  on  McLain. 

Well  Groomed 

YUMA,  Ariz. — Two  staffmen 

from  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Journal  were  aboard  a  Western 
Airlines  plane  July  12  when  it 
landed  here  on  the  first  of  what 
have  been  dubbed  “marriage 
flights”  by  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun. 

The  Arizona  city  has  long 
been  known  as  a  “marriage  cap¬ 
ital”  and  with  the  inauguration 
of  regular  flights  into  the  city, 
promotion-wise  airlines  officials 
promise  all  arrangements  ( in¬ 
cluding  flowers)  for  prospective 
newlyweds. 

The  Journal  men  came  along 
for  the  ride  and  a  projected  pic¬ 
ture-story  layout. 

Bfiar  of  a  Story 

CHICAGO  —  Harry  Romanoff, 

Chicago  Herald  -  American 
night  city  editor,  scored  a  beat 
on  a  “Bear”  of  a  story  when  a 
woman  telephoned  to  inquire 
how  her  husband  could  regain  a 
box  camera  lost  at  Brookfield 
Zoo. 

When  Harry  asked  how  her 
husband  lost  the  camera,  she 
said  it  happened  when  he  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  someone  while  he  hit 
a  bear.  Further  inquiry  reveal¬ 
ed  the  husband,  a  Chicago  fire¬ 
man,  had  not  only  hit  a  bear  on 
the  nose,  but  had  rescued  a 
three-year-old  boy,  who  was 
being  strangled  by  the  bear. 

The  woman,  still  worried 
about  the  $7  camera,  told  Rom¬ 
anoff  that  the  child  had  been 
taken  to  “some  hospital.”  Tele¬ 
phone  inquiries  to  hospitals  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Herald-American 
locating  the  boy. 

Further  details  revealed  the 


boy  was  one  of  a  group  of 
youngsters  who  had  gone  to 
Brookfield  with  their  mothers 
in  a  chartered  bus  from  Joliet. 
The  lad  had  strayed  from  the 
picnic  party,  climbed  the  fence 
and  had  offered  the  bear  some 
popcorn.  The  bear  leaped  across 
the  pit  and  grabbed  the  boy. 
The  fireman  saw  the  incident 
and  rushed  to  the  boy’s  aid* 

The  Herald-American  was  on 
top  of  the  story  with  pictures 
from  beginning  to  end. 

You  Never  Know 

EDINBURG.  Tex.  —  Reporter 

Charles  Kreher  of  the  Edin¬ 
burg,  Review  telephoned  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  to  ask  Princess 
Elizabeth  if  she  planned  a 
Texas  honeymoon.  “The  prin¬ 
cess  will  not  accept  the  call”, 
the  overseas  operator  told  him. 

Blotted  Out 

WILMINGTON.  N.  C.  —  News 

suppression  in  the  city  police 
department  flared  anew  this 
week  when  that  department  re¬ 
newed  its  ban  against  reporters 
of  the  three  local  dailies  and  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  clerical  sys¬ 
tem  removing  the  blotter  on 
which  prisoners  are  booked. 

The  new  system  is  upon  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Roy  Morgan, 
former  FBI  agent  and  Greens¬ 
boro.  N.  C.,  attorney  authorized 
by  City  Manager  J.  R.  Benson 
to  investigate  the  police  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Morgan  recommendations 
were  that  "no  reports  shall  be 
made  public  except  upon  orders 
of  the  police  chief.”  Under  the 
new  system,  prisoners  are 
booked  on  slips  of  paper  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  chief. 

Gnyaaal 

DETROIT,  Mich. — According  to 

the  Detroit  Times,  it  was  the 
persistence  of  two  reporters. 
Fred  O.  Schultze  and  James 
Melton,  that  led  directly  to  a 
confession  in  a  murder  case. 

In  a  feature  story,  run  only 
by  the  Times,  the  two  “beat” 
men  were  credited  with  “show¬ 
ing  up  the  scoffing  police.”  in 
bringing  about  the  confession. 

Schultze  was  said  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  “tip”  that  Melton 
confirmed  and  that  eventually 
led  to  the  break.  It  was  based 
on  information  from  a  waitress 
in  a  cafe. 

Schultze  and  Melton  wrote  a 
story  and  immediately  the  chief 
of  detectives  summoned  all  men 
working  on  the  case  to  his  of¬ 
fice.  He  ordered  the  waitress 
brought  in. 

In  the  meantime,  the  princi¬ 
pal  suspect  was  shown  the 
Schultze-Melton  story  and  he 
admitted  being  at  the  cafe  on 
the  day  in  question.  It  was  then, 
the  Times  claimed,  that  he  con¬ 
fessed  the  slaying. 

■ 

Ruling  for  Rankin 

In  a  suit  by  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  Co.  to  recover  for  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee’s  1940  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York  has  ruled 
that  succeeding  officers  of  the 
committee  were  liable  for  debts 
contracted  by  previous  commit¬ 
tees. 


Monitor  Airs 
News  Summary 
'Round  World 


Boston,  Mass. — Back  after  a 
wartime  absence,  a  IS-minut* 
summary  of  world  news  is  be 
ing  radiocast  at  3:30  p.m.  Ely]' 
daily  from  the  editorial  roonu 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
all  over  the  world  through  the 
facilities  of  World-Wide  Broad 
casting  Foundation. 


are  boiled  down  for  a  news  com¬ 
mentary  by  Horace  E.  Curtij 
who  presents  the  program  over 
WRUL  and  WRUW.  The  sU 
tions  beam  other  educational 
features  around  the  world  from 
3  to  5  p.m.  daily. 


A  new  sound-proof  studio  Is 
being  constructed  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Publishing  House 
to  replace  a  temporary  studio. 

Thousands  of  listeners  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  make  up  the  audi¬ 
ence  which  hears  the  Monitor's 
newscast  and  other  programs 
broadcast  by  the  Foundation, 
according  to  Walter  S.  Lemmon, 
founder  and  president  of  the 
non-profit  organization. 


Educational  Courses 


In  addition  to  the  news  pro¬ 
gram.  the  two  stations  carry 
educational  courses  as  given  by 
professors  from  leading  univer¬ 
sities  in  Greater  Boston.  By 
these  programs,  the  foundation 
has  become  known  as  the  "Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Air.” 

Other  programs  consist  of 
United  Nations  reports  direct 
from  Lake  Success,  L.  I. 

Issued  directly  from  the  radio 
news  room  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  broadcasts  consist  of 
the  highlights  of  the  day's  events 
at  UN,  read  by  a  staff  announcer 
at  dictation  speed. 

The  news  items  are  broadcast 
in  this  form  in  order  that  listen¬ 
ers,  including  many  belonging 
to  voluntary  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  international  affairs, 
which  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  UN,  may  use  these  items  as 
a  record  of  each  day’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  broadcasts  are  also 
intended  for  listeners  living  in 
isolated  areas  who  do  not  have 
the  services  of  special  corre 
spondents. 

The  two  shortwave  stations 
carry  no  commercials  The 
work  is  supported  entirely  by 
contributions  from  inter^ted 
individuals  and  organizations. 
Anual  grants  in  past  years  have 
come  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment,  the  Milbank  Fund, 
the  Sloan  Foundation,  and  a 
number  of  other  funds. 


I 


Goss-Duplex  Talk 

Officials  of  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.  at  Battle  Creek. 
Mich,  are  studying  on  offer  of 
purchase  by  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.  of  Chicago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wall  Street  loumal  re¬ 
port  this  week.  Terms  of  offer 
were  not  disclosed. 
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Toledo  Blade 
Bans  Reporlers' 
Outside  Jobs 

Toledo,  O— Declaring  un- 
nualiBed  objection  to  employes 
the  editorial  department  be¬ 
ing  associated  with  outside  b^i- 
nJs.  labor  or  political  organiza- 
management  of  the  Blade 
^  week  announced  transfer 
of  Miss  Eleanor  Coakley.  a  re- 
Dorter  and  president  of  the 
Toledo  Newspaper  Guild,  to  the 
npwsoaper’s  reference  library. 

S  Coakley  recently  had 
been  elected  recording  secretary 
nf  the  Toledo  Industrial  Union 
Council,  central  body  of  CIO 
unions  in  Toledo.  It  was  that 
outside  activity  which  the  Blade 
management  contended  “might 
cause  the  integrity  of  its  news 
gathering  to  be  questioned  by 
the  public." 

NLRB  Case  Prepared 

The  Blade  management  in¬ 
stituted  a  grievance  against  the 
guild,  and  when  it  was  not  set¬ 
tled.  the  transfer  was  made.  The 
guild  filed  a  grievance  against 
the  company,  and  when  it  was 
rejected,  the  union  prepared  to 
file  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  against  the  company 
with  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 

The  guild  in  its  NLRB  charge, 
accu^  the  Blade  management 
of  demoting  Miss  Coakley  "sole¬ 
ly  and  wholly  because  of  her 
membership  in  and. activity  on 
behalf  of  the  guild,  in  that  the 
assigned  reason  for  the  demo¬ 
tion  was  the  employe’s  election 
as  guild  delegate  to  the  Toledo 
Industrial  Union  Council,  and 
election  by  that  body  to  the 
position  of  recording  secretary.” 

No  Loss  in  Salary 


In  its  statement  announcing 
the  reassignment  of  Miss  Coak¬ 
ley,  the  Blade  management 
pointed  out  she  had  suffered  no 
loss  in  salary;  that,  in  her  new 
capacity,  she  would  assist  the 
chief  librarian  in  carrying  out 
a  continuing  program  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Blade's 
reference  library. 

The  Blade  declared  it  would 
have  no  objections  if  employes 
of  other  departments,  except 
those  charged  with  the  gather¬ 
ing,  writing  and  editing  of  news 
and  opinion,  were  to  accept  po¬ 
sitions  similar  to  that  which 
Mass  Coakley  accepted. 


Disabled  Veterans 
Go  Fishing  with  Ed 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Ed 
Shave,  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
outdoor  editor,  added  another 
laurel  last  week  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  friend  of  disabled  vet¬ 
erans.  This  time  it  was  a  fish¬ 
ing  party. 

Thirty  men  from  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Veterans  Hospital  were 
picked  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  transported  to  the  lake. 

There  with  co-operation  of 
businessmen  who  served  as 
guides,  the  former  servicemen 
indulged  in  a  day’s  fishing  and 
sent  back  a  large  “catch”  to 
patients  whose  condition  pre¬ 
vented  their  joining  the  outing. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Press  Cards  Sold 
House-to-House 

Ogden,  Utah  —  Reports  that 
fake  press  cards  for  any  news¬ 
paper  desired  are  being  offered 
for  sale  to  the  public  for  $36 
each  has  been  received  in  the 
Weber  county  sheriff  s  office. 

Complete  with  such  items  as 
fingerprints,  numbers  and  a 
small  photo  of  the  bearer,  the 
cards  are  realistic  and  are  sealed 
in  celluloid. 

An  official  said  the  cards  are 
being  offered  in  a  house-to- 
house  sale. 


Survey  Shows 
Short  Stories 
Are  Preferred 

South  Bend,  Ind. — An  attempt 
to  determine  how  much  its  read¬ 
ers  read  of  an  article  is  being 
made  in  a  series  of  readership 
studies  now  being  conducted  by 
the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Method  used  in  the  studies  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
in  its  Continuing  Studies  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  Two  sur¬ 
veys  have  been  completed. 
Present  plans  call  for  a  series 
of  monthly  studies. 

Reluctant  to  Turn  Inside 

Readers  show  a  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  short  stories.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  10  best  read 
stories  were  less  than  a  half¬ 
column  in  length. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  get 
readers  to  turn  to  inside  pages 
to  read  continued  stories  was 
again  demonstrated.  Every  story 
which  was  continued  to  another 
page  lost  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  readership. 

The  case  of  the  Winnie  Judd 
escape  story  is  a  good  example. 
As  the  page  one  banner  story  it 
received  a  readership  of  75% 
men,  80%  women.  The  three 
short  paragraphs  which  were 
continued  to  page  two  received 
only  a  35%  readership  from 
men  and  36%  from  women. 

Pictures  Rate  High 

That  a  good  picture  can  raise 
the  readership  of  a  page  was 
clearly  demonstrated.  Both  is¬ 
sues  surveyed  contained  two 
10-page  sections.  Both  had  two 
columns  cut  on  the  back  pages 
in  identical  locations.  In  the 
first  survey  ordinary  pictures  of 
local  groups  were  used.  In  the 
second  survey  these  were  re¬ 
placed  with  human  interest  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  same  size. 

Inclusion  of  pictures  of  a 
mother  who  had  borne  five  chil¬ 
dren  by  Caesarean  section,  and 
one  of  the  babies,  increased  the 
readership  of  this  page  from 
men  43%,  women  68%  in  the 
first  survey  to  men  82%,  women 
91%  in  the  second. 

Likewise,  the  substitution  of 
a  picture  showing  a  bereaved 
mother  and  father  being  told 
by  a  police  officer  that  their 
child  had  been  drowned  raised 
page  readership  from  men  59%, 
women  71%  in  the  first  survey 
to  men  82%,  women  86%  in  the 
second. 

for  July  26,  1947 


Ups  Want  Ad  Profits, 
Cuts  Costs,  Saves  Time 


IF  you  wouldn’t  pay  $25  to 
boost  your  Classified  reve¬ 
nue  while  cutting  sales  costs, 
read  no  farther  But  if  you'd 
like  beginners  to  become 
profit-producers  FAST  and  old 
hands  to  sell  more;  if  you'd 
like  to  save  many  valuable 
managerial  hours  now  taken  by 
staff  training,  then  you'll  want 
“How  To  Sell  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising." 

This  sales-manual  brings  you 
the  short-cut  methods  and 
proved  techniques  that  boosted 
The  Miami  Daily  News'  classi¬ 


fied  ad-count  from  143,744  ads 
in  1939  to  981,950  ads  in  1946 

"Brass  tack  material,"  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink  calls  it  “Invaluable, 
worth  many  times  its  cost,"  say 
hundreds  of  delighted  users. 
110  pages,  plain  cover.  Just 
profit-ideas,  not  pretty  print¬ 
ing.  Yours  for  $25  if  there's  no 
P&P  client  in  your  city. 

Study  it,  use  it  for  5  days  on 
our  FREE  no-risk  examination 
offer.  For  bigger  Want  Ad 
profits  at  lower  cost,  with  less 
work,  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Publishers,  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
The  Want  Ad  Service  That  MoHes  You  More  Mottey 
DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36,  FLA. 


Rush  me  “How  to 
Sell  Classified  Adver- 
tisinR”  at  the  non¬ 
subscriber  price  of 
S2S.  If  after  5  days' 
FREE  examination  I 
decide  not  to  keep  the 
manual,  I  acree  to 
send  it  back  promptly 
and  I  owe  •nothine. 


PARISH  AND  PICKETT. 
Daily  News  ^ower.  Miami  36.  Fla. 

Name  . r  . 


Newspaper 
City . 


State 
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PROMOTION 


Book  on  The’  Study 
May  Stimulate  Its  Use 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  not  issued 

primarily  for  promotional 
purposes,  our  wager  is  that  a 
booklet  which  comes  this  week 
from  the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
best  promotions  those  promo¬ 
tion-minded  Gannett  newspapers 
have  ever  produced. 

The  booklet  is  titled  ‘‘By 
Guess  or  By  Guide?”  It  con¬ 
tains  “some  suggestions  for  us¬ 
ing  The  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading."  Actually, 
it  reprints  an  address  of  Vin¬ 
cent  S.  Jones,  the  papers’  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  last  April. 

In  Compact  Form 

Chances  are  you’ve  read  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  most  of  Vin 
Jones’  ideas  and  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  Continuing 
Study.  He  has  exposed  them  in 
public  speeches  several  times 
in  the  last  couple  of  years.  But 
this  booklet  puts  his  thoughts 
together  in  compact  form,  and 
illustrates  what  the  Utica  pap¬ 
ers,  under  his  direction,  have 
done  to  profit  from  making  real 
use  of  the  Study.  If  you  can  get 
a  copy  from  Promotion  Manager 
Cy  Favor,  you’ll  find  it  one  of 
the  best  reading  investments  in 
a  long  time. 

Vin  Jones,  an  alert  and  enter¬ 
prising  young  editor,  has  prob¬ 
ably  done  more  with  the  Study 
than  any  other  editor  in  the 
country.  Although  this  is  a 
happy  thing  for  Utica,  it  points 
up  a  sad  fact  about  the  rest  of 
the  country.  That  is,  the  strange 
reluctance  of  editorial  people  to 
make  use  of  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
search  projects  in  reader  inter¬ 
est  available  to  them. 

A1  Stanford,  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  suggests  what  is  probably 
the  chief  reason  for  this  in  a 
preface  he  has  written  for  this 
booklet.  He  says  it  is  “the  in¬ 
visible  wall,  erected  with  such 
Victorian  chasteness  between 
editorial  and  advertising  staffs.” 
Whatever  value  the  wall  has — 
and  no  ethical  newspaperman 
will  deny  that  it  has  much  value 
— it  certainly  should  be  breached 
where  the  Study  is  concerned. 

Ad  Bureau's  Problem 

TOe  problem  of  getting  edi¬ 
torial  people  to  make  practical 
use  of  the  Study  is  one  that 
troubles  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  but  one  it  can  do  little 
about.  Its  chief  concern  is  to 
get  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  to  use  the  Study,  and 
in  this  direction  It  has  recently 
taken  some  forward  steps. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  the  Bureau  alone  can  do  it 
all. 

The  newspapers  have  a  large 
investment  in  the  Study.  The 


only  way  to  make  this  invest¬ 
ment  pay  off  is  to  stimulate  its 
use  in  helping  to  create  more 
effective  newspaper  advertising 
as  well  as  in  helping  to  fashion 
more  effective  newspapers.  That 
the  newspapers  themselves 
must  do. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  lack  of 
use  of  the  Study  lies  perhaps 
with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  If  their  reports 
were  given  somewhat  livelier 
presentation — if  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  easier  understanding  by 
people  who  neither  know  nor 
care  to  learn  what  research  jar¬ 
gon  is  all  about — the  Study 
might  attract  more  attention. 

In  the  meantime,  however, 
alert  promotion  departments 
can  make  the  Study  one  of  their 
most  productive  assignments. 
They  can  interpret  the  reports 
to  newspaper  staffs,  both  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs.  They  can  interpret 
the  findings  for  the  benefit  of 
local  advertisers,  and  whatever 
national  advertiser  or  agency 
people  are  in  their  territory. 
In  this  way  they  can  stimulate 
practical  use  of  the  Study,  and 
thereby  start  some  return  in  the 
investment  in  it. 

Answering  the  Critics 
RALPH  L.  GROSMAN,  director 

of  the  University  of  Colorado 
journalism  college,  agrees  with 
the  idea  propounded  here  some 
time  ago  that  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  can  do  a  lot  editors  can’t 
do  in  answering  critics  of  the 
press.  But  he  sent  a  word  of 
caution. 

“It  will  not  be  sufficient,”  he 
writes,  “for  us  simply  to  answer 
ths  critics.  That  attitude  will 
not  only  put  us  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  but  we  shall  find  ourselves 
trying  to  defend  some  weak¬ 
nesses  which  are  indefensible. 
Promotion  managers  can  do  a 
good  deal,  perhaps,  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  existing  weaknesses  and 
failures  in  newspaper  behavior 
and  they  should  direct  their 
effort  toward  that  end.  Let  us 
defend,  yes,  against  invalid  crit¬ 
icism,  but  let  us  hospitably  re¬ 
ceive  valid  criticism  and  try  to 
meet  it  by  improving  our  serv¬ 
ices." 

Round-Up 

THE  Milwaukee  Sentinel  pulls 

a  good  stunt  by  sending  out 
reprints  of  a  recent  Ripley  “Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not”  panel,  one 
showing  a  picture  of  Stalin  and 
listing  all  the  things  a  Russian 
citizen  cannot  do. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
plans  to  stage  in  October  its 
first  Fashion  Festival,  and  to 
make  this  an  annual  event. 
Cynthia  Cabot,  the  paper’s 
fashion  editor,  will  produce  the 
show,  which  will  be  staged  at 
a  downtown  theater.  That  same 
month  will  see  the  New  York 


Times  stage  its  sixth  annual  Q  S 
"Fashions  of  the  Times”  show.  £s  I IX llVJiiS 

Shades  of  Berton  Braley,  ,  j 

whose  purple  cow  jingle  is  a  irlCTV  lO  ijCtTCf© 
classic:  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  *  ^ 

Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 

Scimitar  runs  a  trade  paper  ad  wUlUOOr  V^lOWClS 

maxes  me  siitx  attractions  whose  attonn 

ance  is  counted  in  the  hundreds 
he  Memphis  market  is  born  to  thousands  are  being  pr«ent 

the  purple  of  a  rich  industry.  again  by  the  Cleveland  Preu 

Two  neat  booklets  issued  this  Showagon,  a  neighborhood 
week  from  the  New  York  show-on- wheels,  has  begun  it- 

S’"ar«c°“  femS' how  toTavl  “'O 

01  articles  teiiing  now  lo  nave  gjjces  throughout  Greater  Clevp 
fun  in  New  York  in  the  suin-  communities,  parks  and 

mertime  without  spending  much  playgrounds.  Co-spo^o^  bv 

pa?l^s"bSche  %"lay  Cleveland  City^iS 
numerous  parxs,  peacnes,  p^  Recreation,  Showagon  oresenfs 
grounds,  fishing  pla^s,  etc.  The  ^  two-hour  revue  of  amateur 
other  Covering  Washington,  entertainment.  followed  bv 
IS  a  description  of  how  the  pa-  street-dancing 
per’s  Washington  bureau  oper-  Traveling  Zoo,  a  mobile  men- 


grounds  fishing  olaces  etc  The  onowagon  presents 

grounas.  nsning  places,  etc.  ine  g  two-hour  revue  of  amateur 

other  Covering  Washington,  entertainment.  followed  bv 

IS  a  description  of  how  the  pa-  street-dancing 

per’s  Washington  bureau  oper-  Traveling  Zoo,  a  mobile  men- 

agerie  containing  14  small  ani 
mals  from  the  Cleveland  Zoo 
JFO  g  /I  /  started  out  on  its  fifth  play- 

•  It  If  /  mer  of  daily  visits  to  four  play- 

/J^riant  ^dea  ^  founds.  The  Traveling  Zoo 
•  //  features  a  petting  pen,  where 

f  -A  '  e  1  children  may  touch  and  pet  the 

For  Chanty  s  Sake  animals,  and  a  running  com 

TO  end  duplication  of  fund-  mentary  by  a  story-teller 
raising  efforts  during  the  The  two  attractions  are  con 
year,  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  ducted  as  public  service  promo 
Sun  employes  will  be  asked  to  tions  by  the  Press.  Both  will 
“Give  a  Day’s  Pay  for  Charity”  continue  through  August 
in  one  campaign  and  deductions  Showagon’s  nightly  draw 
will  be  made  from  payroll.  ranges  from  2.500  to  6.000  per 

sons.  It  has  run  up  a  grand  total 
Pay  for  Editorials  of  approximately  400,000  specta 

DURING  the  school  year,  the  tors  in  the  past  two  summers 
Vancouver  ( B.  C.  1  Province  without  having  been  rained  out 
publishes  the  High  School  once, 
newspaper  once  a  week  as  a  ■ 

page.  Students  get  $3  for  edi-  PrrHio.  Radar  PlanPR 
torials  they  write  on  subjects  of  “  f '  xiauai,  rianes 

campus  interest.  Used  at  Yacht  Races 


page.  Students  get  $3  for  edi-  PrrHio.  Radar  Plants 
torials  they  write  on  subjects  of  “  f '  xiauar,  rianes 

campus  interest.  Used  at  Yacht  Races 

.  Detroit,  Mich. — Radio,  radar 

Service  to  Bankers  and  airplanes  were  used  by  the 

THE  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel  Detroit  Free  Press  this  year  to 
has  published  a  booklet  list-  cover  the  Detroit-to-Mackinac 
ing  459  Wisconsin  banks  with  de-  Island  Yacht  Races, 
posits  of  $1,000,000  or  more,  in  Marshall  Dann  filed  his  night- 
order  of  their  size,  with  last  an-  ly  stories  on  the  races’  progress 
nual  deposit  statements.  Fred  by  wireless.  He  alternated  be 
Haeuser.  Sentinel  financial  edi-  tween  riding  in  the  chartered 
tor,  reviews  the  state  banking  plane  above  the  fleet  and  on 
situation  in  a  foreword.  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  accom¬ 

panying  the  craft.  In  addition. 
‘If  I  Were  Editor*  Dann  was  on  the  air  three  times 

THE  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  has  daily  with  reports. 

opened  its  columns  to  readers  On-the-spot  pictures  of  the 
who  have  any  criticism  of  the  races  also  were  made  available 
oaper.  The  feature  is  called  “If  1°  Free  Press  readers  the  same 
I  Were  Editor.”  Readers  are  day  they  were  taken.  Photog 
asked  to  pull  no  punches.  rapher  Tony  Spina  was  in  the 


Sunday  Record  Quits  troit  b 
In  Haverhill,  Mass.  Rada 

Haverhill,  Mass. — With  the 
July  13  issue.  Editor  Lewis  R.  p 

Hovev  announced  suspension  of  wyv7 
the  Haverhill  Sunday  Record. 

The  paper  had  been  founded  in 
July,  1902,  to  sell  in  combina-  Uenv 
tion  with  the  Boston  Sunday  pi 
Post  and  had  continued  publica-  Flan 
tion  at  a  loss  after  the  arrange-  Denv 


rapher  'Tony  Spina  was  in  the 
plane.  After  making  his  shots 
they  were  rushed  back  to  De¬ 
troit  by  another  plane. 

Radar  kept  the  entire  fleet  of 
racing  craft  in  touch  with  the 
observers  and  reporters  from 
the  Free  Press  and  station 


Denver  Post  'Empire' 
Plan  Before  Congress 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Lawrence  C. 


ment  with  the  Post  was  ended  Martin,  associate  editor  of  the 
in  1942.  Denver  Post,  has  presented  to 

Hovey  listed  increased  costs  the  joint  congressional  commit- 
of  newsprint  and  other  supplies,  tee  studying  the  presidents 
increased  wages  of  printers,  economic  report  a  10-point  pro¬ 
lack  of  an  economic  circulation,  gram  designed  to  permit  the 
drop  in  advertising  revenue  and  Rocky  Mountain  area  to  play  s 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Sat-  greater  role  in  a  national  econ 
urday  printers  as  the  reasons  omy. 

for  suspension.  Martin,  in  a  statement  to  the 

Albert  T.  Goodwin,  who  lawmakers,  thus  presented  one 
joined  the  Record  in  1945  from  of  the  definite  phases  of  toe 
the  Haverhill  Gazette,  will  re-  Post’s  program,  to  build  toe 
turn  to  the  ad  staff.  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 
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Ixitin-America 

News  'Neglect' 

Views  on  the  handling  of 
Latin-American  news  in  the 
United  SUtes  are  voiced  by 
several  editors  in  the  current 
issue  of  Grace  Log,  publication 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Opinions  were  obtained  in  an¬ 
swer  to  inquiries  as  to  why 
only  the  sensational  in  Latin- 
American  news  is  played  up 
while  more  important  news  is 
often  ignored. 

Neglect  of  Latin  -  American 
news  in  this  country  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  ‘‘ignorance  of  the 
importance  of  Latin  America,” 
by  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times.  ‘‘Only 
news  of  upheaval  in  Latin 
.America  is  hospitably  received 
in  United  States  news  columns,” 
he  said,  but  the  attitude  of 
U.S.  newspapers  is  “showing 
some  improvement.” 

Protests  Prompted  Quiz 

Protests  of  Latin  -  American 
editors  that  honest  elections  and 
the  personality,  culture  and 
economy  of  their  countries  are 
given  inadequate  coverage  in 
North  American  newspapers 
prompted  the  Grace  magazine’s 
investigation. 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
justified  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
press  by  pointing  out  that  what 
is  called  “sensational”  news  is 
what  will  be  read.  “As  to  the 
North  American  press  in  gen¬ 
eral,  I  believe  it  judges  South 
American  news  by  precisely  the 
same  standards  as  it  applies  to 
all  other  than  local  news,”  he 
said. 

Newi  Agencies  Criticized 

Robert  C.  Notson  of  the  Port  ' 
land  Oregonian  said  he  feels 
that  most  of  what  South  Amer¬ 
ica  is  getting  about  this  coun¬ 
try  ‘‘is  news  of  gangsterism, 
scandal,  lynchings  and  money¬ 
grabbing.”  He  made  a  plea  for 
the  printing  of  stories  “of  more 
constructive  aspects  of  the  life 
in  each  section  of  this  hemis¬ 
phere.” 

Some  editors  attacked  the 
news  agencies  as  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dearth  of  Latin- 
American  news.  In  a  second 
article  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Grace  Log,  “News  Is  Their 
Business,”  the  wire  services 
were  given  a  chance  to  state 
their  case. 


Spoce  Lack  Cited 
This  article  stated  that  15,000 
words,  or  enough  to  more  than 
fill  two  standard  -  sized  news¬ 
paper  pages,  reaches  the  U.S. 
hy  radio,  cable  and  mail  from 
Latin  America  every  day.  Over 
three  times  that  much  is  poured 
out  of  this  country  into  Latin 
America. 


Far  more  news  is  transmittec 
wtween  North  and  South  Amer 
,  “tan  any  one  newspapei 
wuw  conceivably  publish.”  ac 
coding  to  the  article,  whicl 
points  out  that  lack  of  news 
is  partly  respon 
-iDle  for  Latin-American  new: 
neglect. 
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Color  Pictures 

New  Albany,  Ind.  —  Color 
photographs  valued  at  $50,000 
will  be  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  as  an  added  feature  of  a 
salon  during  the  New  Albany- 
Monon  Centennial  Celebration 
here,  July  27-30. 

The  work  of  H,  Harold  Davis, 
nationally  famous  color  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Courier  -  Journal,  has  been  in 
great  demand  by  advertising 
agencies.  Individual  Davis 
color  photos  sell  at  $1,500  to 
$1,800. 


Hodges  Insists 
Sun's  A-Bomb 
Expose  Is  So 

“If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun.  it’s 
so,”  Col.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
reminded  Don  Hollenbeck,  radio 
critic  of  the  press,  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  July  21. 

Col.  Hodges  was  a  guest  of 
“CBS  Views  the  Press”  to  an¬ 
swer  statements  made  by  Hol¬ 
lenbeck  the  previous  week  in 
commenting  on  the  Sun’s  story 
that  top  secret  files  were  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  Oak  Ridge  atomic 
bomb  plant. 

'Great  Public  Service' 

“When  the  investigation  at 
Oak  Ridge  has  been  completed,” 
Col.  Hodges  said,  “it  will  be 
shown  that  instead  of  a  dis¬ 
service,  a  great  public  service 
will  have  been  performed  by 
the  Sun.  in  revealing  that  the 
Oak  Ridge  installation  has  not 
been  so  secure  as  the  American 
people  wish  it  to  be.” 

The  Sun’s  story,  he  went  on, 
brought  to  light  the  thefts  at  the 
Los  Alamos  installation. 

“The  Sun,”  he  said,  “wishes  to 
repeat  that  it  holds  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  charge — that  top  secret  data 
also  are  missing  from  the  Oak 
Ridge  files.” 

Col.  Hodges  turned  to  Hollen¬ 
beck  and  said;  “You  are  an 
alumnus  of  the  newspaoer  PM. 
as  is  your  assistant,  Edmund 
Scott,  who  helped  prepare  the 
outburst  against  the  Sun.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  imply  that  the 
PM  newspaper  has  any  Social¬ 
istic  or  Communistic  leanings. 
It  claims,  I  think,  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  paper  following  the 
liberal  line. 

Critic  Linked  with  PM 

“We  must  consider,  therefore, 
since  Mr.  Hollenbeck’s  affection 
for  PM  continues  strong,  that 
he  is  a  liberal  and  a  follower 
of  the  party  line  which  such 
liberals  invariably  pursue.  This 
would  account,  of  course,  for 
Mr.  Hollenbeck’s  tirade  against 
the  Sun. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “it  would  appear  that  an 
editorial  should  be  prepared  for 
you  just  as  one  was  prepared 
50  years  ago  for  the  little  girl 
who  was  sceptical  about  Santa 
Claus.  As  the  father  of  that 
little  girl  said  to  her:  ‘If  you 
see  It  in  the  Sun,  it’s  so.’  ” 

for  July  26,  1947 


Baking  By 
'^Blueprint'* 


The  average  American  eats  nearly  twice  his 
weight  in  bread  each  year.  Here  is  ample  proof  that 
bread  is  accepted  as  the  backbone  of  the  national  diet. 

But  there  are  all  kinds  of  bread.  Different  types 
of  wheat,  for  e.xample,  produce  different  kinds  of 
flour.  These  and  other  ingredients  change  fre¬ 
quently  in  their  mineral,  protein  and  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  and  in  their  reaction  to  mixing,  kneading  and 
baking.  As  a  result,  recipes  for  bread  and  cake  must 
be  adjusted  frequently  to  guarantee  uniform  quality. 

That  is  why  A&P's  37  bakeries,  serving  6,000,000 
families  throughout  the  country,  to  insure  consistent 
quality  and  a  maximum  food  value,  are  guided  by  a 
laboratory  equipped  to  make  the  most  e.xhaustive 
study  of  the  ingredients  that  go  into  a  loaf  of  bread. 

.After  baking  formulas  are  “blueprinted”  at  the 
laboratory  and  forwarded  to  the  branch  plants, 
samples  of  the  finished  product  are  rushed  to  New 
York  by  air  express  for  physical  “scoring”  and 
chemical  analysis  to  make  sure  the  formulas  have 
been  strictly  observed. 

Scientific  freshness-control,  modern  packaging  and 
the  enrichment  and  dating  of  bread  are  added  war¬ 
rantees  of  quality  which  were  pioneered  by  A  &  P 
bakery  technicians. 

Painstaking  research  of  this  kind  is  an  old  A  &  P 
habit.  It  explains  why  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  have  continued  for  more  than  87  years  to  do 
the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Lewin  Named 
Gen'l.  Manager 
At  New  Bedford 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Promo¬ 
tion  of  four  Standard-Times  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  elevation  of  a  fifth 
person  from  the  advertising  staff 
to  a  managerial  position  were 
announced  this  week  by  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher. 

“I  am  glad  indeed  that  the 
growth  of  the  businesses  of  E. 
Anthony  and  Sons  and  Bristol 
Broadcasting  Co.  makes  possible 
the  promotion  of  four  trained 
and  tried  executives  and  an¬ 
other  employe  to  executive 
responsibility,”  Brewer  said. 

The  businesses  involved  are 
the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times;  the  Cope  Cod  Standard- 
Times  with  main  office  at  Hyan- 
nis;  WNBH  and  WFMR  of  New 
Bedford,  and  WOCB  of  West 
Yarmouth,  as  well  as  the  avia¬ 
tion  enterprise  which  is  being 
set  up  at  the  Municipal  Airport. 

Under  the  new  arrangement, 
Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor  and 
assistant  publisher,  becomes 
general  manager,  a  newly- 
created  position,  and  retains  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times. 

Nicholas  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Standard- 
Times,  is  promoted  to  general 
business  manager  and  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  business 
department  of  the  various  enter¬ 
prises. 

Edmund  G.  Otis,  advertising 
director,  succeeds  Mahoney  as 
Standard-Times  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Arthur  C.  King,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

David  J.  Shurtleff,  advertising 
solicitor,  is  pronrated  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

Lewin  join^  the  newspaper 
as  a  reporter  in  1924.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1923,  where  he  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  Is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  employed  on  the  staff  of 
the  Rockford  ( Ill. )  Morning 
Star. 

Mahoney  came  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford  in  1933  as  a  member  of  the 
display  advertising  staff.  He 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Troy  (N.  Y. )  Ob  - 
Server-Budget. 

Otis,  a  native  of  New  Bedford, 
entered  the  employ  of  this  news¬ 
paper  as  a  circulation  branch 
manager  in  1931.  In  the  last 
war  he  served  in  the  Pacific 
with  the  13th  AAF  Emergency 
Rescue  Boat  Squadron  of  the 
7th  Air  Force. 

King  began  his  career  in  1930 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News 
Sentinel  in  classified  and  display 
advertising.  He  joined  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  organization  in  1945. 

Shurtleff  Is  the  youngest  of 
the  executives.  He  is  26.  He  at¬ 
tended  New  Bedford  schools  and 
came  to  the  Standard-Times  in 
December,  1938.  During  his  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  newspaper,  he 
has  been  truck  helper,  truck 
driver,  mailing  room  employe, 
and  office  boy. 


Dave  Danforth 

continued  from  page  16 


of  '23  and  played  in  France, 
England  and  Spain.  He  still 
plays  the  fiddle  when  he  can  get 
an  accompanist  on  the  piano. 

Dave  is  a  small  man  (5-7  and 
150  lbs.)  with  smali  feet,  an 
enthusiastic  manner  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  memory  for  names.  He 
knows  more  than  1,500  men  by 
their  first  names — top  manage¬ 
ment  leaders,  ad  executives, 
magazine  representatives.  A 
photo  mind  with  plenty  of  film 
tucked  away  in  the  closet. 

Shall  We  Dance? 

He  greets  many  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Joes  with  the  same  famil¬ 
iarity,  and  when  he  goes  danc¬ 
ing,  he  wears  shoes  with  out- 
sized  heels  on  them  so  he  won’t 
be  dwarfed  by  the  Amazons. 

“Say,  some  of  these  gals  are 
awfully  big  these  days,  aren’t 
they!” 

He’s  a  better  performer  on 
the  golf  course.  His  office  is 
lined  with  golfing  pictures. 
Dave  on  this  green,  on  that  tee, 
on  the  fairway.  Paintings  of 
famous  golf  courses.  He  belongs 
to  three  clubs  and  is  president 
of  one. 

Last  Fourth  of  July  he  won 
$350.  A  low  scorer,  he  also 
shoots  par  on  what  he  terms  his 
“unofficial  earnings."  Asked 
what  these  might  amount  to,  he 
smiled. 

“Just  say  that  through  the 
years  my  earnings  have  offset 
the  inequity  of  my  salary.” 
Which  salary  is  probably  close 
to — believe  us,  it’s  high. 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  Rye. 
N.  Y.  They  have  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  rather  favor  Dave. 
The  older  one  is  serving  in  the 
Army.  Dave  enjoys  traveling. 
He’s  been  in  every  state,  all 
over  Europe  and  to  Bermuda 
and  Nassau.  He’s  civic-minded, 
likes  to  fly  and  his  ambition  is 
to  make  a  hole-in-one. 

BBD&O  Instead  of  Y&R 

JDD  almost  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Young  &  Rubicam 
family  back  in  1925,  the  year 
he  started  with  BBD&O.  A 
friend  in  the  neighborhood, 
aware  of  his  interest  in  the  ad 
business,  suggested  he  try  these 
two  firms  for  size. 

He  looked  up  their  addresses 
in  the  phone  book.  BD&O  (Bat¬ 
ten  didn’t  come  along  until  the 
merger  in  ’28),  came  first  alpha¬ 
betically,  of  course,  so  he  ap¬ 
plied  there,  got  the  job  and 
promptly  forgot  all  about  Y&R. 

Dave  is  not  the  Young  of  the 
railroads,  or  the  Ruth  of  base¬ 
ball.  or  the  Mississippi  of  rivers. 
And  he  eats  three  meals  a  day, 
brushes  his  teeth  and  can  do  a 
square  dance. 

He’s  an  average  man  in  many 
modes  and  mores.  But  he’s  one 
of  BBD&O’s  best.  If  there’s  any 
secret  to  those  extra  digits  on 
his  paycheck,  it’s  this: 

He  has  the  ability  to  size  up 
a  situation  quickly  and  to  make 
the  right  decision.  Whether  it 
be  on  people,  trouble  on  an  ac¬ 
count,  or  new  business.  That  is 
the  opinion  of  his  co-workers 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  own 
appraisal  of  himself. 


Joseph  A.  Dear, 
Jersey  Journal, 
Dies  at  75 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Joseph 
Albert  Dear,  75,  whose  54  years 
with  the  Jersey  Journal  covered 
posts  ranging  from  reporter  to 
president  and  editor,  died  July 
17. 

In  failing  health  in  recent 
years,  Mr.  Dear  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  inactive,  and  since 
1946,  when  his  oniy  son,  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear,  Jr.,  became  president 
and  editor,  had  held  the  title  of 
associate  editor.  The  late  Mr. 
Dear’s  last  editorial,  written  in 
1939  when  Germany  invaded 
Poland,  was  entitled  “Hang 
Hitler!” 

Dear  served  for  18  years  as  a 
lay  judge  of  New  Jersey’s  court 
of  last  resort — the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals — and  was 
active  in  many  civic  affairs.  He 
was  born  in  Jersey  City  Nov.  28. 
1871.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Joseph  A.  Dear  who,  with  Maj. 
Z.  K.  Pangborn  and  William 
Dunning,  founded  the  Jersey 
Journal  in  1867.  The  first  Joseph 
Dear  had  come  to  the  U.S.  from 
England  a  short  time  before. 

Cub  Reporter 

Dear  was  graduated  from  Has- 
brouck  Institute,  Jersey  City,  in 
1889  and  from  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1893.  After  a  brief 
hitch  as  cub  reporter  with  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  he  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  on  his  father’s 
paper  Sept.  15,  1893.  Later  he 
became  city  editor  and  editor- 
in-chief.  Although  a  lifelong 
Republican,  he  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  candidacy  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  under  whom 
he  had  studied  at  Princeton,  for 
the  New  Jersey  governorship  in 
1910.  He  backed  Wilson  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  enabling  act  for 
municipal  commission  govern¬ 
ment,  under  which  Jersey  City 
has  operated,  with  Frank  Hague 
at  the  helm,  since  1913,  and 
backed  President  Wilson’s 
League  of  Nations  battle. 

Dear’s  wife,  the  former  Julia 
Allene  Reid,  predeceased  him. 
He  is  survived  by  his  editor-son 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Irving  M. 
Plant  of  Ridgewood,  with  whom 
he  lived  after  his  wife’s  death. 
Another  daughter.  Miss  Bertha 
Dear,  also  predeceased  the  edi¬ 
tor.  Seven  grandchildren  also 
survive,  the  five  sons  of  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear,  Jr.,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plant. 
Three  brothers  and  a  sister  also 
survive:  Walter  M.  Dear,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Jersey  Journal  and 
past  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  William  Y.  Dear,  president 
of  the  Jersey  City  Printing  Co.; 
Arthur  T.  Dear,  lawyer,  of  As- 
bury  Park,  and  Mrs.  Howard  F. 
Gurney,  of  Florida. 

■ 

Kavanaugh,  Sr.  Dies 

Dayton,  O. — Thomas  J.  Kav¬ 
anaugh,  Sr.,  74,  retired  circula 
tion  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News,  died  July  20.  He 
join^  the  News  in  1901,  having 
previously  been  in  charge  of 
circulation  for  the  Cincinnati 
Post  in  Dayton. 
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AM-FM  Programs 

Washington  — The  four  net 
worl«  will  seek  to  arranw 
duplication  of  network  AV 
musical  programs  on  FM  r^ii 
stations,  network  renresenta 
tives  reported  to  the  Emnlovt 
Employer  Relations  CommittM 
here  this  week.  ^ 

The  Committee,  meeting  at 
NAB  headquarters  on  labor  C 
Islation,  endorsed  the  report  of 
the  networks  by  resolution  and 
urged  them  to  proceed  with  the 
plan  “as  quickly  as  possible " 


Wichita  Eagle 
100-Page  Issue 
Marks  75th  Year 

Wichita,  Kas.— The  Wichita 
Eagle  is  celebrating  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary  under  the  continuous 
ownership  of 
one  family  with 
a  special  issue 
of  m  0  r  e  than 
100  pages  on 
July  27. 

Aerial  photos 
will  Illustrate 
some  60  articles 
on  this  city's 
life  and  growth 
over  three  quar 
ters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  over 

Murdock  lO.OfiO  inches 
of  advertising, 
most  of  it  institutional,  will  1m 
featured  in  five  separate  sec¬ 
tions,  each  with  its  own  full- 
page  cover  In  color. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Eagle 
will  carry  more  than  20  pages 
of  classified  advertising  in  a 
separate  section. 

Its  birth  virtually  coincident 
with  the  inception  of  the  city 
itself,  the  Eagle  was  founded  in 
1872  by  Col.  Marshall  M.  Mur¬ 
dock.  Its  editorial  campaigns 
were  responsible  for  bringing  to 
Wichita  railroads,  meat  packing 
plants,  the  office  of  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  a  vet¬ 
erans  hospital,  plane  plants  and 
the  municipal  airport  from 
which  the  first  ■B-29’s  took  to  the 
skies  in  World  War  II. 

The  paper  pointed  out  the 
value  of  winter  wheat  to  settlers 
previously  dependent  on  com. 
It  fought  for  the  opening  of  the 
Indian  'Territoiy  to  settlemMt 
and  its  admission  to  the  union 
as  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

Victor  Murdock,  its  long-time 
editor-in-chief,  served  six  terms 
in  Congress,  becoming  a  leader 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  bloc  of 
progressives. 

Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  the 
present  publisher,  himself 
learned  to  fly  in  1929  and  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  development  of 
the  aircraft  industry  which 
operated  here  during  the  war 
with  more  than  50,000  workeR 

Starting  as  a  weekly,  the 
Eagle  over  the  years  became  a 
daily,  then  a  daily  and  Sunday 
paper,  and  finally  a  24-hour 
hour  service  publication  w 
morning,  evening  and  Suiway 
papers. 
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Davis  Becomes 
me  in  Changes 
On  Florida  Daily 

St.  Petersburc:.  Fla. — Paul  A. 
Davii.  veteran  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  Independent,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  managing  editor  in 
a  series  of  staff  promotions  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Publisher 
L  Chauncey  Brown. 

Succeeding  A.  R.  Dunlap,  who 
was  made  executive  editor,  Mr. 
Davis  moves  up  from  the  city 
desk  post  he  has  filled  for  more 
than  20  years.  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Dunlap  came  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  shortly  after  the  Evening 
Independent  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Major  Lew  B.  Brown 
35  years  ago.  He  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  more  than  20 
years. 

The  new  city  editor  is  John 
A.  Reese,  Jr.,  who  has  advanced 
rapidly  since  joining  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  last  January  as  po¬ 
lice  reporter.  Promoted  first  to 
copy  reader  and  then  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Reese  becomes  one 
of  the  youngest  staff  executives 
in  the  Florida  daily  newspaper 
field. 

The  third  promotion  marked 
the  advancement  of  Harold 
Ballew  from  telegraph  editor 
to  news  editor.  Ballew  has 
been  telegraph  editor  for  six 
years. 

In  announcing  the  staff 
changes.  Brown  said  the  new 
I  setup  is  designed  to  produce 

f  more  news  features,  better  con¬ 

trol  and  allocation  of  news  space 


■J/ 
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New  executives  oi  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independent.  Left  to 
right:  Harold  Ballew,  news  editor:  Paul  A.  Davis,  managing  editor, 
and  John  A.  Reese,  Jr.,  city  editor. 


and  more  readable  stories,  re¬ 
sulting  from  closer  editing. 

William  G.  Wiley  will  remain 
as  associate  editor  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page,  Jeff  Moshier 
will  continue  as  sports  editor 
and  Jeanne  Carey  will  remain 
as  society  editor. 


Paper  Slitter 


Seattle,  Wash. — Bangasser  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  in  a  recent  of¬ 
fer  of  small  lots  of  Canadian 
newsprint  to  United  States 
newspapers,  offers  to  supply  “a 
thoroughly  practical  slitter  for 
attaching  to  the  press.”  so  as  to 
cut  the  rolls  of  newsprint  down 
to  the  required  size.  Their 
charge  for  this  slitter  is 
$18.18. 


Judges  in  Contest 

Newspapers  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  on  the  board  of  judges  in  the 
George  Westinghouse  Science 
Writing  Awards  by  H.  L. 
Mencken,  Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun, 
and  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star. 

■ 

PTA  Column  Used 

San  Diego,  Calif. — California 
Parent-Teacher  Association  has 
decided  to  continue  for  the  next 
six  months  its  sponsored  syndi¬ 
cation  of  a  “Parents  Corner” 
column  published  tri-weekly  in 
the  San  Diego  Journal.  The  col¬ 
umn  has  been  appearing  in  33 
California  newspapers  besides 
the  Journal. 


SNPA  Issues 
Guide  Book  for 
Non-Staffers 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — To  fos¬ 
ter  better  coverage  and  writing 
of  news,  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
with  offices  here  in  the  Dome 
Building,  has  published  a  brief, 
pocket  -  size  “Correspondents’ 
Guide  Book”  for  distribution  by 
its  membership  to  the  writers 
under  contract  to  those  news¬ 
papers  as  free-lance  correspond¬ 
ents. 

Not  'Instructions' 

“This  booklet,”  the  foreword 
explains,  “has  been  compiled 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of 
assistance  to  these  writers.  It 
is  not  a  book  of  ‘instructions,’ 
as  to  the  means  and  methods  to 
be  used  in  gathering  news,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  performing  any  other 
functions  of  a  correspondent, 
but  is  designed  to  set  out  sug¬ 
gestions  to  assist  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  articles  sold 
to  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
papers.” 

Brief  chapters  deal  with  gen¬ 
eral  state  news:  social  news, 
sports  news,  pictures,  features, 
writing  hints  and  miscellaneous 
topics. 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  SNPA,  should  be 
contacted  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  writers  interested 
in  getting  a  copy,  or  copies,  of 
the  guide  book  for  their 
guidance 


The  Tavern  in  American  History 


•  Two  hundred  years  ago,  Samuel 
Johnson,  England’s  great  man  of 
letters,  wrote,  “There  is  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  contrived  by 
man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is 
produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.” 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  a  pipe 
in  one  hand  and  a  flowing  tankard 
of  beer  in  the  other,  was  thinking  of 
the  British  inns,  but  they  had  their 
counterpart  in  America  as  well. 

Social  Center 

The  American  tavern  since  its  early 
days  has  been  the  dispenser  of 
friendly  conviviality,  center  of  so¬ 


ciability,  forum  for  free  exchange  of 
opinions  and  beliefs  and  general 
provider  of  warm  hospitality  for 
neighbors  as  well  as  the  wayfarer. 
As  such  it  has  played  an  important 
part  in  our  national  and  community 
life.  Patriots  of  every  political  lean¬ 
ing  sought  the  tavern’s  inspiring 
atmosphere;  many  of  our  greatest 
documents  were  drawn  under  a 
tavern’s  timbered  roof. 

Many  taverns  have  remained  pa¬ 
triotic  shrines.  One  such  is  Fraunces’ 
Tavern  in  New  York,  where  General 
George  Washington  bade  farewell  to 
the  officers  who  had  served  with  him. 
Another  is  the  restored  Raleigh 
Tavern  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where 


Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  colleagues  met  to  plan 
America’s  freedom.  It  was  there  also 
that  the  honor  society.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  was  bom  in  1776. 

License  and  Regulation 

The  early  American  innkeeper  was 
a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  today,  most  of  his  mod¬ 
em  successors  too,  are  good  citizens, 
obey  the  state  and  local  laws  and 
take  their  part  in  community  life. 
They  have  a  personal  interest  in 
preserving  the  right  of  sales  imder 
license  and  regulation — a  condition 
that  serves  the  public’s  best  interest 
as  well  as  their  own. 
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Mrs.  Brandoiii 
Reid  Design 
New  Youth  Page 

Young  adults  will  get  their 
own  news  and  feature  page  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
beginning  Aug.  1,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it  gives  a  new  dignity 
to  the  reader  age  group  “dis¬ 
covered"  during  the  war. 


Reid  Brandon 


“We  feel  that  this  group  rep 
resents  a  field  of  news  cover¬ 
age  just  as  do  state  and  na¬ 
tional  news,"  declared  Editor 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

Himself  allied  by  age  to  that 
young  adult  group.  Mr.  Reid  has 
been  planning  for  the  page  for 
several  months.  His  ideas  for 
the  page  call  for  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  young  men  as  well 
as  young  women,  and  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  age  group  to  include 
young  veterans,  young  married 
people  and  young  career  peo¬ 
ple.  as  well  as  high  school  and 
college  students.  Jive  language 
will  be  avoided,  he  said. 

Scope  of  the  page  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  its  title,  “Today’s  Mod¬ 
erns:  Presenting  News  and  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Interest  to  Young 
Adults”. 

To  produce  the  page  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  ha.s  brought  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Brandon  from  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette, 
where  she  edited  the  “Young 
Moderns"  section. 

Irish  and  enthusiastic,  Mrs. 
Brandon  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  she  “came  up  on  the  news- 
side"  and  has  the  news  point  of 
view.  She  started  newspaper 
work  at  16. 

An  early  makeup  dummy 
shows  that  Mrs.  Brandon  and 
Mr.  Reid  have  agreed  to  drop 
the  two-line  factual  heads,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  features  on  other 
pages,  for  one-line  informal 
heads  ( plus  deck ) ,  such  as 
“The  Thomases  Paddle  Their 
Own  Canoe”.  Writing  is  brisk 
and  informal. 

An  editorial  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  young  adults  from  dif¬ 
ferent  walks  of  life.  The  first 
monthly  dinner  meeting  of  this 
board  took  place  this  week  with 
representatives  from  such  groups 
as  high  schools,  colleges.  Young 
Men's  Board  of  Trade,  Junior 
Achievement  and  veterans. 
Unions  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  later. 

“We're  going  to  make  real 
use  of  this  board,”  Mrs.  Brandon 
said.  “Its  chief  functions  will  be 
criticism  and  suggestion,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  writing  or  permanent 
staff  members  may  emerge 
from  the  talent  in  the  group.” 

“But  no  high  style,”  Mrs. 


Brandon  emphasized.  “And 
we’ll  never  use  professional 
models  to  pose  for  our  pictures, 
but  the  young  people  them¬ 
selves.” 

At  present  Mrs.  Brandon  is 
writing  the  whole  page,  but  lat¬ 
er  the  page  will  have  its  own 
correspondents  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  already  the  Herald 
Tribune's  foreign  correspondents 
have  been  briefed  to  watch  for 
material  from  abroad. 

There's  another  thing  the  page 
won't  do  —  preach.  Mrs.  Bran¬ 
don  hopes  it  will  teach  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  aid  young  adults  to 
guide  themselves  in  a  rather 
confused  world,  but  their  best 
.<ource  of  inspiration,  she  in¬ 
sists,  is  the  reported  story  of 
how  other  young  people  have 
worked  out  similar  problems. 

“Young  people  have  great 
dignity."  she  asserted  enthus¬ 
iastically,  “and  frankly,  I  would 
be  very,  very  careful  never  to 
affront  that  dignity.  There'll  be 
no  tirades  on  what  to  do  on 
Saturday  night." 

The  Herald  Tribune,  which  in 
the  last  two  years  has  manifest¬ 
ed  interest  in  part  of  the  age 
group  through  its  annual  High- 
school  Forums,  is  backing  the 
new’  weekly  page  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  promotional  program. 

■ 

Arnold  Studies 
KFS  Action 

Several  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  have 
banded  together  to  retain  Judge 
Thurman  Arnold,  a  former  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General,  to 
study  their  legal  rights  in  the 
projected  w'ithdrawal  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  of  features 
used  also  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  Mirror. 

The  possibilities  of  anti  trust 
injunctions,  antitrust  suit  or 
damage  suit  are  being  investi¬ 
gated  in  Arnold’s  exploratory 
study. 

The  newspapers  which  have  so 
far  joined  in  retaining  the  noted 
lawyer  are  the  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
News  and  Star-Ledger,  Passaic 
(N.  J. )  Herald  News  and  the 
Hoboken  Jersey  Observer,  and 
the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate.  Other  newspapers  affected 
by  the  syndicate’s  50-mile  terri¬ 
torial  ruling  are  expected  to  join 
with  the  three  newspapers,  and 
newspapers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
50-mile  area  which  lost  features 
some  months  ago  through  simi¬ 
lar  KFS  action  in  favor  of  the 
Hearst  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
may  also  link  themselves  to  the 
action. 

■ 

Saucers  Are  Theme 
For  UtiKty  Firm  Ads 

Seattle,  Wash. — Popping  up 
with  the  gag  headline,  "Flying 
Saucers  Not  Seen  by  Linemen,” 
Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light 
Co.  ran  front-page  editorial- 
style  ads  in  15  dailies. 

Copy  quoted  Frank  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  company  president,  as  say¬ 
ing  his  men  “in  strategic  posi¬ 
tions  high  atop  Puget  Power 
poles,”  had  spotted  no  flying 
disks  and  were  ‘so  busy  catch¬ 
ing  up  on  a  huge  backlog  of 
work  they  don’t  have  time  to 
gaze  into  the  wide  blue  yonder.” 


Pulliams  Have 
Visa  for  Russia 
On  World  Tour 

With  visas  for  Russia  in  their 
hands,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Pulliam  set  out  from  New  York 
City  this  week  on  a  global  re¬ 
porting  assignment. 

A  few  hours  before  their 
plane  departed,  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  special  permission  to  visit 
(Germany  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  described  his  tour  as  an 
attempt  to  do  "a  police  report¬ 
ing  job"  and  find  out  primarily 
what  the  people  of  other  nations 
expect  from  the  United  States. 

After  Plain  Facts 

T  think.”  he  said.  “I  used  to 
be  a  pretty  good  police  reporter 
and  I  hope  to  get  at  plain  facts 
by  talking  with  people  all 
around  the  world." 

Mrs.  Pulliam  plans  to  do  a 
special  series  on  women  of  other 
countries. 

For  weeks,  Mr.  Pulliam  dis¬ 
closed,  he  has  been  cramming 
his  head  with  pertinent  statis¬ 
tics  and  history  of  countries  he 
hopes  to  visit.  He  can  recite 
figures  on  coal  production  and 
consumption  in  England  as  read¬ 
ily  as  he  can  talk  about  the 
circulation  of  his  newspapers. 

Sees  Issue  for  1948 

He  said  he  believes  the  read¬ 
ers  of  his  papers  would  like  to 
know  how  people  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  really  feel  about  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  and  “why  other 
people  don't  like  us.” 

“I  hope  to  find  out  some  of 
those  things.”  Mr.  Pulliam  said, 
“because  I  believe  our  foreign 
policy  is  going  to  be  the  big 
issue  in  1948.  People  in  our 
area  won’t  stand  for  Uncle  Sam 
becoming  an  international  Santa 
Claus.” 

While  in  Russia,  the  Pulliams 
have  an  invitation  to  stay  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  as  guests  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Bedell  Smith,  since 
housing  is  so  scarce  there.  Else¬ 
where,  they  will  take  whatever 
lodging  is  available.  Their  en¬ 
tire  trip,  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  will  be  made  by  estab¬ 
lished  air  routes. 

They  are  being  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter  who  has  no 
official  connections. 

Enjoying  Phoenix  Fight 

Not  unmindful  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  duties  he  is  forsaking  tem¬ 
porarily  to  be  a  reporter  again, 
Pulliam  smilingly  said  he  was 
enjoying  the  attempt  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Boettiger  to  provide 
competition  for  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

“Phoenix  could  stand  some 
real  competition,”  he  remarked. 
“I  hope  we  get  it.” 

His  Central  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  owns  dailies  in  Indiana, 
including  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
is  one  of  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Phoenix  papers, 
with  Bruce  Barton,  the  agency 
chief,  and  Clarence  Budington 
Kelland,  the  author,  and  an  in¬ 
surance  firm  as  the  other  stock¬ 
holders.  Pulliam  has  a  10-year 
management  contract. 
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Finnish  Supply 
Still  Limited 

Washington.  —  Production  of 
Finnish  newsprint  will  not  reach 
pre-war  levels  until  late  next 
summer.  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  ad¬ 
vised. 

The  Senator  has  been  making 
written  inquiries  to  former  sup¬ 
plying  countries.  It  develops 
from  his  correspondence  with 
United  States  agents  of  produc¬ 
ers  in  Finland  that  some  ton 
nage  is  going  to  Russia  in  re¬ 
turn  for  grain  and  coal. 

In  1939,  American  users 
bought  220.000  tons  of  Finnish 
newsprint  under  contract. 


Perry-Higgins 
Process  to  Get 
Trial  on  Daily 

The  Perry-Higgins  process  of 
printing  on  a  rotary  or  flatbed 
press  without  use  of  hot  metal 
for  slugs  or  stereo  plates  may 
be  ready  soon  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  trial,  Farwell  Perry  said 
this  week. 

Since  publication  of  details  of 
the  process  (E  &  P,  July  19, 
page  5),  Perry  said  his  office  had 
been  besieged  with  requests  for 
all  available  information  as  to 
costs  and  experiences  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Leesburg  (Fla.) 
Commercial  &  Ledger,  a  weekly. 

Time  consumed  in  preparing 
the  engraved  magnesium  plate, 
which  is  curved  in  a  rolling  ma¬ 
chine  for  use  on  a  rotary  press, 
was  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
discussion.  Perry  said. 

“Right  now,”  he  explained, 
“we  cannot  produce  a  newspa 
per  as  fast  as  you  can  in  the 
conventional  typesetting  and 
mat-making  method.  It  takes 
from  30  to  45  minutes  to  make 
a  page-size  plate  and  then  there 
ir  considerable  time  consumed 
in  preparing  the  original  page 
layout  from  copy  set  on  type¬ 
writers. 

“However,  we  expect  to  have 
self-adjusting  electric  typewrit¬ 
ers  in  use  very  soon.  That  will 
cut  down  time  in  preparation. 
And  we  now  know  of  a  method 
for  etching  which  will  reduce 
time  in  the  engraving  room  by 
more  than  one-half  the  present 
schedule.” 

The  process,  at  its  present 
stage  of  development.  Perry 
agreed,  is  not  feasible  for  dailies 
where  there  are  20  or  more 
pages  and  numerous  makeovers 
for  different  editions. 

Perry  and  his  brother,  John 
H.  Perry,  Jr.,  are  developing 
the  process  with  William  J- 
Higgins.  Their  father  owns  a 
group  of  Florida  dailies  and 
weeklies  and  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union. 

■ 

No.  1  in  British  Zone 

The  Associated  Press  has  re 
ceived  British  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  license  No.  1  to  operate  a 
news  service  for  German  n®**' 
paper  in  the  British  zone.  The 
AP  holds  United  States  license 
No.  1  for  operations  m  tne 
American  zone. 
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Court  Directs 
Paper  to  Name 
Letter  Writer 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Raymond  C. 
Vaughan  has  denied  a  motion 
bv  the  Lockport  Union-Sun  & 
Journal  to  set  aside  a  court 
order  directing  the  paper  to  dis¬ 
close  authorship  of  a  letter  it 
printed  May  27. 

The  order  was  obtained  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Klock  of  Lock 
port,  a  member  of  the  .school 
board.  She  voted  against  hir¬ 
ing  a  man  as  a  school  board 
janitor  when  she  failed  to  get 
a  definite  answer  as  to  whether 
he  held  a  union  card. 

A  letter  signed  "Interested 
Citizen"  appeared  in  the  Lock- 
port  paper  inquiring  whether 
"any  law-abiding  citizen  is  not 
entitled  to  work  and  make  his 
living  for  his  family  unless  he 
carries  a  union  card?" 

Counsel  for  the  paper  con¬ 
tended  the  letter  was  good- 
natured  criticism  and  was  priv¬ 
ileged.  Justice  Vpjughan  did 
not  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
dispute. 

In  his  memorandum.  Justice 
Vaughan  said: 

"The  application  to  e.xamine 
is  made  under  the  state  civil 
practice  act  and  appears  to  be 
directed  solely  to  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  a  prospective  de-'* 
fendant  in  a  libel  action  which 
petitioner  desires  to  institute. 

"The  ability  to  plead  or  prove 
a  good  cause  of  action  in  libel 
is  not  before  the  court.” 

Stunt  Helped 
By  Post  Office 

In  recognition  of  the  national 
interest  being  displayed  in  the 
"Brooklyn  Against  the  World” 
baseball  series  next  month  at 
Ebbets  Field,  postal  authorities 
have  given  the  sponsors  of  the 
event — the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  Baseball  Club 
—a  special  cancellation  .stamp 
on  all  mail  leaving  Brooklyn 
post  offices. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000 
letters  and  cards  will  bear  the 
stamp  each  day  until  Aug.  17, 

The  message  on  the  letters 
and  cards  reads: 

Brooklyn  vs.  World 
Baseball  Combats 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Aug.  15.  16.  17.  1947. 

The  "World”  team  is  selected 
from  candidates  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  Canada,  Hawaii 
and  Cuba.  It  will  be  managed 
by  Pepper  Martin,  former  St. 
j  wuis  Cardinal  star.  The  Brook- 
1  Jyn  squad  will  be  piloted  by 
Dazzy  Vance,  one-time  Dodger 
pitching  .star. 

■ 

Price  Ban  Defeated 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Oppo¬ 
sition  by  the  New  Jersey  Press 
^ociation,  the  New  Brunswick 
I  Women  Voters  and 

the  Daily  Home  News  defeated 
™.®  July  1  a  city  ordinance 
Which  would  have  made  unlaw¬ 
ful  price  advertising  by  optom- 
«rists  and  others  in  the  field. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  left,  receives 
from  Capt.  Frank  Luckel  a  spe¬ 
cially  engraved  resolution  of  the 
California  Legislature  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Henry  Russell,  military  analyst  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sunday 
Union,  former  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Captain  Luckel 
is  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 


Intertype  Asks 
Totosetter' 

As  Trademark 

Intertype  Corp.  has  applied  for 
forma!  registration  of  the  name. 
"Fotosetter.”  as  a  trademark  for 
its  photo  composing  machine. 

( E&P,  July  5,  Page  8). 

The  device,  now  undergoing 
field  tests  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  will  make  off¬ 
set  printing  less  involved,  fast¬ 
er  and  probably  cheaper.  No 
claim  is  being  made  by  Inter¬ 
type  that  the  machine  will  make 
letterpress  obsolete. 

An  operator  of  a  "Fotosetter" 
punches  keys  but  instead  of 
slugs  coming  out.  a  film  emerges 
into  a  light  tight  container.  The 
film  is  developed  by  standard 
photographic  processes  and  a 
metal  plate  exposed  to  it.  The 
plate  is  processed  in  chemicals 
for  use  on  an  offset  press. 

The  “Fotosetter”  will  set  a 


whole  page  consecutively  in  jus¬ 
tified  column  form,  headlines 
and  body  type,  italics  and  ro¬ 
man.  The  film  can  be  used  for 
making  any  kind  of  printing 
plate. 

Intertype  officials  said  special 
equipment  has  been  designed 
for  making  corrections  easily 
and  quickly.  They  have  not  dis¬ 
closed  any  of  the  details  of  a 
process  by  which  the  letter  can 
be  enlarged  or  reduced. 

■ 

Hoe  Profits  Increase 

Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  informed 
stockholders  that  operations  for 
the  three  months  ended  June  30, 
1947  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of 
S561.893  after  all  charges  and 
estimated  taxes.  This  compares 
with  a  net  profit  of  $383,321  for 
the  preceding  quarter  and  $384.- 
585  for  the  three  months  ended 
Dec.  31,  1946,  making  total  profit 
for  the  first  nine  months  of 
Hoe's  fiscal  year  $1,329,799. 
Shipments  for  the  quarter  end¬ 
ed  June  30  totalled  $3,548,888. 
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Editors  Voice  Views 
On  Licensing  Fear 


CHICAGO— That  Basil  L.  Wal 

ters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  said  some¬ 
thing  that  needed  to  be  said 
when  he  warned  that  accredit¬ 
ing  of  journalism  schools  might 
lead  to  licensing  of  newspaper¬ 
men  was  voiced  this  week  in  a 
statement  by  Lindsay  Hoben, 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

“Any  tendency  toward  nar¬ 
rowing  down  the  held  is  bad,” 
declared  Hoben.  “It  would  be  a 
sad  day,  indeed,  if  we  built  up 
the  idea  that  good  newspaper¬ 
men  could  only  be  created  by 
some  educational  legerdemain 
in  college — and  only  in  an  ‘ac¬ 
credited’  journalism  school  at 
that.’’ 

Walters  Stands  Pat 

Hoben’s  comments  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  debate  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Walters’  talk  here  to  the 
American  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Administrators. 
June  28,  (E&P,  July  5,  p  7),  and 
which  was  answered  by  jour¬ 
nalism  school  heads  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism. 
(E&P,  July  12,  p  8). 

Judging  from  comments  pub¬ 
lished  and  letters  received  by 
Walters,  he  started  discussion 
which  is  hotter  than  the  “flying 
disk’’  debate. 

Walters  emphasized  to  E&P 
that  he  is  not  opposed  to  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  as  such,  but  that 
deans  of  journalism  schools 
should  impress  students  with  the 
fact  that  “a  diploma  is  no  pass¬ 
port  to  success.’’ 

Says  Discussion  Helpful 

“I  have  enjoyed  the  discus¬ 
sion  resulting  from  my  talk,” 
said  Walters.  “I  still  believe  in 
my  original  contention  that 
there  is  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  narrow  the  field  under  an 
accrediting  program. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for 
cubship  under  a  good  city  edi¬ 
tor,  unless  by  chance  some  col¬ 
lege  would  have  nerve  enough 
to  establish  the  intensified  final 
year  of  newspaper  training  un- 
d^  qualified  newspapermen 
who  have  learned  the  job  well 
in  a  newspaper  office,  instead 
of  from  books  alone.” 

A.  H.  Kirchofer,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y. )  Evening  News  managing 
editor,  wrote  to  Walters  stating, 
in  part: 

"Certainly,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  your  views  and,  by  and 
large.  I  agree  with  all  of  your 
premises.  But  I  can’t  quite  agree 
with  your  conclusions.  .  .  Some 
educational  agency  to  raise 
standards  and  hold  aloft  an 
ideal  of  better  instruction,  bet¬ 
ter  equipment  and  better  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  strictly  journalistic 
phases  of  a  course  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  imperative. 

“Our  aim  is  not  to  overturn 
things  in  a  day  or  year.  I  know 
it  can’t  be  done.  But  by  applying 
a  little  pressure  here  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  there,  I  am  sure  standards 
and  sights  can  be  raised  in  a 
lot  of  directions,  and  there  is 


no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind 
that  they  need  to  be  raised. 
This  can  be  done  without  any 
of  the  dangers  you  envisage, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  done 
so  far  as  the  present  committee 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Hoben  More  Skeptical 

Hoben,  in  his  statement  to 
E&P.  declared: 

“Personally,  and  these  are  my 
views  which  are  in  no  way  the 
Milwaukee  Journal’s,  I  do  not 
believe  in  journalism  schools  to 
begin  with.  The  whole  concept 
is  wrong.  Newspaper  writing  is 
not  a  profession  requiring  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  like  medi¬ 
cine,  law  or  engineering.  It  is 
exactly  the  opposite. 

“The  best  newspaperman  is 
the  one  with  the  broadest 
knowledge  and  the  best  back¬ 
ground  from  school  and  real  life. 
Any  time  spent  in  journalism 
schools  fooling  around  with 
technicalities  of  newspaper  work 
is  likely  to  be  time  taken  from 
subjects  of  far  more  permanent 
value.  A  broad  background  of 
culture  and  knowledge  is  what 
the  newspaperman  needs. 

“Journalism  schools  have  in¬ 
creasingly  recognized  this,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  best  and  most 
logical  service  they  could  ren¬ 
der,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
to  go  out  of  business  entirely. 
The  universities  to  which  they 
belong  can  do  the  job  better. 

“I  have  become  increasingly 
suspicious  in  more  than  20  years 
of  newspaper  work  of  what 
Stuffy  Walters  calls  the  ’bow¬ 
ers’  in  the  journalism  schools 
who,  as  he  says,  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  journalism 
a  very  complicated  matter.” 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press  editor,  asserted  the 
point  which  Walters  makes  is 
“one  which  should  be  carefully 
examined  because  it  does  have 
implicit  within  it  the  very  dan¬ 
gers  that  the  executive  editor 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers  sug¬ 
gested  are  there. 

“The  fact  that  schools  of 
journalism  in  the  future  will 
be  even  more  important  to  prac¬ 
tical  journalism  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  makes  it  ur¬ 
gent  that  there  be  not  the  re¬ 
motest  possibility  any  man  or 
woman  is  denied  the  right  to 
enter  journalism  or  a  substantial 
block  be  placed  in  his  or  her 
path.  I  am  sure  that  the  schools 
of  journalism  do  not  intend 
this  but  they  should  make  it 
irrevocably  clear  that  there  is 
no  such  intent  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  they  have  in  mind  be  so 
set  up  as  to  preclude  this  possi¬ 
bility  at  any  time  in  the  future.” 

Public  'Pillow  Fight’ 

John  G.  Baker,  Milwaukee 
Journal  editorial  writer,  noted 
that  Walters  and  Dean  Kenneth 
Olson,  who  are  “engaging  in  a 
public  pillow  fight  over  journal¬ 
istic  professionalism,”  are  both 
“alumni”  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

“Actually,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
think  they  are  talking  the  same 


language.  There  is  a  very  def¬ 
inite  trend  toward  professional¬ 
ism  in  journalism,  and  Stuffy 
is  doing  a  service  to  newspapers 
and  newspapermen  and  schools 
of  journalism  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  aspects  of  that 
trend  that  ought  to  be  curbed. 
.  .  .  Any  real  newspaperman, 
journalism  school  graduate  or 
not,  should  rue  any  tendency  to 
judge  any  writer  or  molder  of 
public  opinion  by  any  other 
standards  than  ability  in  his 
chosen  field.” 

WU  Sau... 


First  Class  Complaint 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  “clearing  house”  for 
Newspaper  Classified  from  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  we  re¬ 
ceive  proof  of  publication  from 
hundreds  of  newspapers. 

To  prove  insertion  of  our  ads 
many  publishers  send  us  an  en¬ 
tire  copy — others  send  the  sin¬ 
gle  sheet  or  entire  classified  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  our  ads  appear. 
Still  others  maintain  a  staff  of 
workers  who  “mark”  the  partic¬ 
ular  ad  or  ads  before  mailing. 
Again,  due  to  the  newsprint 
shortage  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  send  on  a  clipping  of  the 
ad  attached  to  a  penny  postal 
card. 

Our  particular  reason  for  writ¬ 
ing  you  is  the  Post  Office  ruling 
that  “marked”  proof  is  subject 
to  first  class  postage  and  that 
SOME  publishers  are  unaware 
of  this  ruling. 

The  Post  Office  using  paid 
labor  must  open  all  unsealed 
envelopes  containing  newspa¬ 
per  sheets  and  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  a  “mark”  on  the 
sheet  or  not.  If  so,  they  must 
take  time  to  affix  postage  due 
stamps  since  by  this  “marking” 
it  becomes  first  class  mail. 

Carriers  are  then  obliged  to 
collect  additional  sum  from  ad¬ 
dressee — waiting  until  later  de¬ 
livery  when  addressee  can  be 
contacted  in  person.  Recipient 
pays  postman  additional  money 
which  jn  turn  the  postman  pays 
to  the  U.  S.  Government.  A 
great  many  expensive  transac¬ 
tions  for  an  insignificant  indi¬ 
vidual  sum  which  should  not 
be  charged  in  the  first  place 
since  the  mail  in  question  is 


!  Installation  Engineers 

The  newspaper  business 
Is  a  24-hour  business. 
Every  second  counts.  There 
can  be  no  delays,  no  broken 
promises.  News  is  perish¬ 
able. 

And  our  emergency  serv¬ 
ice  is  an  around-the-clock 
service  with  a  S.5-year  ex¬ 
perience  in  lU'pairinx.  Dis- 
mantlinfr.  ErectinK.  Servic- 
inir,  Movinp,  Emrineerimr — 
of  all  t.vpea  of  presses. 
Allied  equipment  included, 
of  course.  Truckinir  divis¬ 
ion  lanrest  in  the  East. 

A  Nation-Wide  Service 

m-AMMON  CO.  f  InJ 
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un-ealed  and  open  for  every¬ 
one  s  perusal.  ^ 

Publishers  are  citizens  and 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  might  be  interested  in  say 
ing  how  their  tax  money  should 
be  spent. 

I.  F.  Arke.nberg 
Arkenberg  Special  Agency 
Chicago  Office 

Amateur  Chefs  Offer 
Cooking  Feature 

A  men's  cooking  feature,  with 
recipes  of  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Amateur  Chefs,  has  been 
sent  out  to  newspapers  for 
local  advertising  sponsorship 
by  Ben  Irvin  Butler,  president 
of  the  society. 

Butler  is  asking  15%  of  the 
run  of  paper  rates  for  place¬ 
ment  and  in  return  offers  to 
furnish  the  feature  weekly  in 
mat  form.  His  plan  calls  for  a 
column  by  himself,  a  recipe,  a 
famous  amateur  chef  such  as 
Rube  Goldberg  to  whom  the 
recipe  is  attributed,  a  picture  of 
the  amateur  feature,  coupon  to 
order  10  amateur  chef  recipes 
and  local  advertiser’s  copy. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  wanted 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  lima— $.50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  intartios 
HELP  wanted  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  lina 
2  timas — .90  par  lina  par  inurtion 
4  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
3  linas  minimum 
Count  approxlinately  five,  6  UtUr 
words,  one  line 

Forms*  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  it  an  additional  charge  of  16 
cents  for  the  uae  of  a  Box  number  on 
•ach  order 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  ba 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows;  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I47S 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

newspapeiTbwkers  _ 

CAPABLE  HANULI.NO.  boying  sail¬ 
ing.  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  sej- 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trsdei. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  MiehigftTi _ 

MAf  BROTH EkS.  Binghamton,  S.  I- 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bonght 

and  sold  without  piihlieity. _ 

NEWSPAPERS— Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBF.LL  COMPAQ 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cslit. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
L.  PARKER  UKELY  A  (H). 
Shelton  Hotel  Meissnina 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPBnd 
J.  R.  Osbbert,  85  years  s  publiiher. 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Csllforala 
^  We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  toW*' 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Sty^s.  0Z5 
.Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cslif. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAU 

IDAHO  WEEKLY  grossing  nearly 
#30,000,  can  be  had  for  825.000  « 
(i(al  is  started  before  Sept.  10.  On- 
opposed  in  town  of  2.400, 
from  city  of  30,000.  Net  running  bet¬ 
ter  than  $11,000.  Republican.  Or«ls- 
tion  1,350  at  $2.50  and  *3-90- J'™' 
half  down.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton. 
New  York. 
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""Publications  for  sale  i  mechanical  equipment  for  sale  j 

CO  LO  K  A  1>  0  WKKpiLY  grossintf  -NKWSPKINT  FOK  SALK 

#40.000,  good  for  $50,000,  with  North  American  32  lb.  Standard  Size  ' 
JIO.OOO  building,  for  quick  sale  at  Koll.«5  or  Sheets.  Box  7781,  Kditor  6c  I 
nuO  Other  interests  reason  sell-  l»ublisher. 


145  OUO  Other  interests  reason  sell-  l»ublisher. 

ini:.' Box  7814.  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 

MODEKN  W  eekTy  newspaper  DUPLEX 

Metropolitan*  area.  Established  many  METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

ivars  Good  proposition  for  an  edi-  TWO  16-PAOE  UNITS 

ioriaVadvertisinjr  team.  Box  7820,  EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  COMPLETE  STEREO 

ONE  OF  TENNESSEE'S  better  class  AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 

weekly  newspapers  in  County  seat.  22%  CUT-Okt 

no  competition,  yearly  gross  over  Available  ImmediatelY 

$25,000.  ABC  list.  More  than  2600.  RCM  CUI  II  K2AKI 

Mid  in  advance,  subscribers;  lots  of  dEN  SHULMAN 

job  work,  plenty  of  competent  help.  118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 

good  supply  of  newsprint,  above  aver-  ^ - 

age  equipment,  low  rent.  Price  $20,-  DUPLEX  Tubular  16  and  32  page 


000.  Terms  can  be  arranged.  It  is 


stereotype  equipment. 


more  essential  that  we  find  the  right  drives.  Box  7766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

S!o"rin*'‘a°  s“ou1"e*rn"commu"it‘y  a*nd  POR  SALE— Hoe  heavy-duty  straight 
who  knows  the  country  newspaper  pattern  octuple  with  superimposed 
business,  than  it  is  that  they  have  all  L”'®’’.  <lock,  double  folder,  three  roll- 
the  price  in  cash.  This  is  a  real  money  brackets  with  power  hoists  on  each 
makfr  and  we  do  not  desire  a  lot  of  end;  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors;  spray 
lengthy  correspondence.  If  you  are  >»,•«  fountaii«,  DO  230  volt  moton 
really  ready  to  deal,  we  invite  you  to  with  Cutler-Hamiuer  controls.  Will  b* 
come  and  investigate.  J.  Frank  Bar-  ^ 

low.  Enterprise.  Dresden.  Tennessee  ested.  Box  7732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OKLAHOMA  daily  with  over  3.000  FOR  SALE — Available  Immediately, 
circulation  in  prosperous  growing  agri-  Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
cnitural  coinmiinity,  grossing  near  color;  22%  cut-off;  AC  220  volt,  3 
$80,000,  with  fine  plant  in  own  build-  phase,  60  cycle  motors  and  Cutler- 
ing.  no  radio  station.  Priced  at  $85,-  Hammer  controls;  rubber  rollers: 
000,  half  cash.  double  folder;  conveyors.  Will  handle 

HARVEY  MALOTT  many  combinations  from  48-page  black 

...  _  .  XT  sr.  1  XT  -O’  with  extra  color  on  four  outside  pages. 

150  Broadway. - T;  to  eight-page  comic  with  four  colors 

OLD  EST.XBLISHED  daily.  Pacific  on  four  outside  pages  and  two  colors 


_  1946  pub-  on  four  inside  pages.  Will  also  handle 

lisher’s  salary  and  profit,  over  $30,-  tabloid.  Stereotype  pieces  available 
000.  Price,  including  excellent  real  Priced  low  for  quick  deal.  Box  7731. 
estate.  $140,000.  $.50,000  down:  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

balance  10  years  at  4%.  Financial  - 

references  required.  Box  7791,  Editor  OOS.S  28-page  “Straightline”  press 
k  Publisher.  with  color  deck.  22 %"  cutoff.  George 

- -  O.  Heffelman.  406  West  Pico,  Los 

SOUTHERN  California  Weekly,  job  Angeles  15.  California, 


SOUTHERN  California  Weekly,  job 
shop.  $40,000.  $35,000  down.  J.  A. 

Snyder,  Broker,  9980  Braddock  Dr.,  NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa- 
Cnlver  City,  California.  por  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 

'  ;  Z  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 

SOLTHWEST  daily  for  sale.  Grow-  g  ft  Newspaper  Make-up 

...  Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 

Mountain  state  daily  at  fair  price,  ^^d  power;  GIning  Machines — for  any 
Half  interest  weekly  in  mountain  purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
state  for  shop  man.  Need  $10  000.  vEW’  44”  National  Automatic  Power 
Exclusive  Cahfornia  w^eekly,  southern.  Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26”  Lever 
Cssh  required  $13,000.  Cutters  f30  days'  delivery).  Thomas 

Washington  weekly  cash  down  $13M.  w.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St..  New 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  California,  18  (p,,„t  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

SUMMER  LIST  NOW  READY,  de-  - 

OCTUPLE  Deck  Type  Press  in 

asking.  *^May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL,  modern  suburban  weekly; 
25  miles  from  New  York,  $25,000. 
Owner  moving.  Terms  to  right  person. 
Box  7762,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


motor  roll  hoist. 


32  pages  straight — 64  pages  collect; 
22 %”  cut-off;  extra  color  deck; 


- - -  Can  print  four  pages  4  colors — four 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED  P?*'®*  ^  colors-^Hher  7  or  8  colum^n 

Svwwyv  . . . :r  plates  or  oan  be  used  as  a  straight 

T150  EXPERIENCED  VETERANS  black  and  white  press. 


seek  small  daily  or  sizeable  weekly, 

from  owner  determined  to  have  tradi-  loo  h.  p.  motor  Cline  drive, 
t ions  of  intelligent  editing  and  good 

Cash  available.  Electrical  control  panel — 220  w.  3 
Box  7789,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _  phase  60  cycle. 

WEST  Cosst  daily  or  weekly  wanted.  ®®*  ®^>‘®''  *  Publisher. 

$30M-$12SM.  Unopposed,  Job  print-  _ 

Pl*P.‘’  2M-5M  circulation.  Box  32  PAGE  HOE  press  with  color 
7816,  Editor  A  Publisher.  cvlinders.  2  folders.  22%  inch  cut  off. 


phase  60  cycle. 

Box  7753,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


32  PAGE  HOE  press  with  color 
cylinders,  2  folders,  22%  inch  cut  off. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE— Two  alert,  Conid  convert  to  two  16  page  Presses, 
livewire  newspapermen— under  40-:  delivery.  Journal-Th-ibune 

would  like  to  lease  dailv  newspaper.  Publishing  Company.  Sioux  City  1,  Iowa. 
!lV.‘  V'l**.®''  Atlantic  coastal  WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 

“®*  absolutely  ea-  immediate  shipment  from  France, 
®*P«*;'e“®e.d  In  »ll  minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual- 
>“''"<*‘“5  ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
PitJlfifrih  rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 

U**""*^e  ®bjective —  insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 


_ ua  - -x.  ...M  iiisuiaiiuv  prcpniu  vo  yoar  nesresv 

mittiL  It'.M  5**^*®*  •ggrewlve  manage-  port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
a?#  •  guarantertng  you  de-  deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
a  property.  Excellent  re-  or  write  requirements.  Box  7807, 
."“i**TxV-.l®  ebaracter  and  financial  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

responsibility.  Exceptional  opportunity  - - 

for  publisher  anxious  to  retire  with  FOR  SALE — Monotype  Material  Mak* 
steady  income,  who  wants  to  be  sure  Machine  with  fnll  assortment  of 

ms  paper  and  community  are  pro-  moulds.  Box  7784,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tected.  Box  7729,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^  - 

I  or 

mechanical  equifmewt  for  sale 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER  LUDLOW  MACHINE 

9®®''*®  O-  Heffelman. 

*06  West  Pico,  Los  Angelei  15,  Calif.  22  H  em  mold,  water  cooled, 

FOR  SALE— Duplex  Tubular  Plato  Electric  pot,  AO  motor. 

^nishing  Machine,  Metal  Pot  with  ®  font!  of  mats, 

eonditi®n*!  Box^7783,* Et^or  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC.  i 
«  t'uwisher.  17  g.  42nd  St.  New  York  17.  N.  Y.  1 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  26.  1947 


mechanical  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9  16”  CUT  OFF 
D.  0.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR  ^ 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 
Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 

FOR  S.ALE  two  110  volt  3  phase 
Emerson  lin-o-type  motors.  Good  con¬ 
dition  can  be  converted  220  volt. 
$100.  each;  4  column  full  easting  box 
electric  pot,  $75.;  complete  font  used 
9-pt.  Ideal  News  bold  No.  1729,  worn 
mats  replaced  with  new,  $125.00  Cor¬ 
inthian,  Corinth.  Miasissippi. 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
For  sale.  We  rebuild  and  overhaul 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  either  on 
your  floor  or  our  shop.  Estimates  giv¬ 
en,  either  per  hour  or  Job.  All  work 
guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or  one 
maehinp.  Day  and  night  service.  Lino- 
Inter  Service  Co.,  369  East  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit  7.  Michigan.  Fill-  | 
roy  6819  A  phone  call  will  have  man 
there. 

FOR  S.4LE.  32  page  Goss  51agazine 
Press  with  extra  color  deck.  New  rub¬ 
ber  rollers.  Priced  reasonable.  Write 
Box  7826.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.SCOTT  Dry  Mat  Roller,  full  page  size, 

3  h.p.  .\.C.  motor  inclniled,  good  work¬ 
ing  condition.  General  Manager, 
Xewsday  283  Main  Street.  Hemp¬ 
stead.  New  York. 

NEW.SPRTXT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality.  32-pound  base 
■Newsprint.  15",  16".  17",  18”.  19'. 

20",  21".  22”.  24”.  27",  28'  jumbo 
rolls.  .Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  your  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street. 
N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  H.Anover  2-0165. 


FOR  SALE 

We  Offer  For 
Immediate  Delivery 
Subject  To  Prior  Sale 

Due  to  suspension,  we  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  daily  newspaper  plant.  In  nse 
until  January  29.  1947.  Everything 
in  first  class  condition. 

HOE  Quad  newspaper  press  S1347. 
22-%”  cut-off.  four  plate  wide  with 
extra  color  deck,  twin  folders,  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  electric  conrols,  speed 
28.000.  16  page  standard  size  per 

hour.  14.000  per  hour  32  page.  Will 
print  tabloid. 

HOE  curved  casting  box.  Hoe  plate- 
finishing  machine,  two-ton  gas  fired 
pot.  Hot  flat-caster,  two  Speed 
scorchers,  stereo  saw.  Duplex  heavy 
duty  mat  roller. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINES,  1  Model  14 
”46532  3  Model  8’s  849069,  852346- 
R.  852069R.  3  Model  5*8  88741R, 
811197,  812500.  Late  model  Elrod, 
late  model  Ludlow,  two  cabinets  of 
mats,  loads  of  new  foundry  type, 
Vandercook  Proof  Press.  Wesel  power 
galley  Proof  Press,  Miller  Pedestal 
saw.  steel  base  and  supplies,  mats 
for  all  linotypes. 

PHOTO-Engraving  Department,  com¬ 
plete  to  make  cuts  up  to  page  size. 
Camera.  etcher,  chooper,  vacuum 
frame,  Royle  Router,  etc. 

ELROD  Machine  8E1107G,  Ludlow 
Machine  84393,  Turtles  and  Chases. 

This  plant  is  complete  and  ready  to 
produce  a  paper.  Will  be  sold  as  a 
unit  for  $125,000.00.  Broker’s  com¬ 
mission  subject  to  negotiation. 


WALTER  READE,  JR. 

701  7th  Avenue 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
or  phone: 

Circle  5-5250 


1  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

J2-Rage  Hoe.  4-Deck 
I  Single  Width.  22  %”  Cut-Off 

I  32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck 

I  Double  Width.  2lH”  Cut-Off 

Qoss  Double  folder  22^^**  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339 _ Inverness,  Florida 

MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 

A  good  press  for  a  medium  sized 
newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight,  48  collect)  double  folder, 
23  9/16”  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  must  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 

Waterbury  91,  Connecticut _ 

WE  WILL  make  attractive  prices, 

I  f.  o.  b.,  Cleveland,  on  the  following 
excess  equipment :  Chemco  Roll  Strip 
Film  Camera,  19"  x  2-1",  disappearing 
screen  mechanism,  Zeiss  Apo  Tessar 
lens — have  been  using  for  color  work 
as  well  as  line  and  halftone  produc¬ 
tion:  7200  pounds  all-purpose  type 
metal  testing  5.50  tin,  82.70  lead, 
and  11.80  antimony,  cast  in  Margach 
pigs — will  sell  at  25%  off  current 
market;  one  complete  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Plate-Casting  Box,  water-cooled; 
two  additional  Duplex  Tubular  Plate- 
Casting  boxes,  but  not  complete  since 
connections  are  lacking;  Stereotype 
Metal  Furnace,  capacity  4500  lbs., 
:t6"  diameter  bowl,  gas  burner,  4'6"  x 
5"  fume  canopy  included ;  one  Inter- 
type  Pot  equipped  with  monomelt, 
both  gas-fired;  one  Linotype  Pot,  also 
gas;  one  1/3  h.p.  Westinghouse 
iinderslung  Intertype  Motor,  AC;  one 
GE  Iinderslung  Intertype  Motor,  DC; 
two  Hamilton  old-style  Linotype  Mag¬ 
azine  Racks,  rapacity  eight  magazines 
each;  150  full-page  newspaper  storage 
chases,  welded  and  ground,  will  sell 
the  lot  or  singly;  two  18”  flat  Belt 
Conveyors,  one  65’  long,  other 
30',  both  with  5-ply  rubber-and-can- 
vas  belts,  larger  conveyor  driven  by 
3  h.p.  AC  motor,  smaller  by  2  h.p. 
AC  motor.  Shopping  News.  5309  Ham¬ 
ilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

Te  PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24  psgo 
I  press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 

I  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Preatet  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.  New  York  City 
3  CURVED  PIECES  8TEREOTYP- 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9/16”  length 
sheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Pnmace.  Adviae  condition  nnd 
price.  Box  7433,  Editor  *  Pnbliaher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  ^ 
One,  two,  three,  or  four  unite,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goes.  2114 
or  without  folder.  Box  7668,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goei 
press,  2114"  cut-off.  Box  7667,  Editor 

A  Publiaher. _ _ 

WANTED 

Goss  prete  tingle  width  (two  pagee 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 

2 IX  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box  1043, 

Kditor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

STEREOTYPE  CHASES — 24  7/16" 

or  2414”  *  1814”  inside;  27  5/8 
X  21  5/8”  outside.  Daily  World, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED 

85,  88,  814  Linotypes 
Box  7800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  casting 
box,  double  tail  entter,  and  shaver  for 
23  9  / 16”  cutoff.  .-Box  7818,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQjJIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTEU  TO  liUY 
Tubular  2  to  1  sixteen  page  news¬ 
paper  press,  Duplex,  Ooss  or  Hoe. 
Write  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Annapo¬ 
lis,  Md.,  Ktving  price,  age,  speed,  cut- 
off  and  overall  dimensions. _  _ 

WANTED 


Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. _ 

MISCELLANEeUS^OR~SALE 

FOK  SALK — One  Levy  Process  Gal¬ 
lery  Knicravures  Camera,  complete  w-ith 
one  Idiri"  Goerz  Artar  Lens.  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Price  $375.00.  Used  until 
recently.  Good  condition.  Inquire  Uox 
7738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"newspaper  PRESS  ENCINEEK5 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES— Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
mactic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson.  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2. 

Tennessee. _ 

600  fillers  for  only  $1.  Send  only  $1 
for  600  original,  hilarious  jokes  to 
LAUGHS  UNLIMITED,  276  W.  43rd 

8t.,  New  York  City. _ 

MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  WITH 
“Lines  for  Living” 

THE  DAILY  VERSE  FEATURE 
Millions  Enjoy  These  Famons  Lyrics 
8  YEARS  CONTINUOUS  RUNNING 
Reasonable  Rates,  Proofs  On  Request 
DONALD  J.  MacCARGO 
60  W"eldon  Street,  Rochester  11,  N,  Y. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
_ Hollywood  28,  California. _ 

HEWSPAFER  SERVICES 

ARE  you  looking  for  news,  fresh,  pre¬ 
cise  and  objective  of  French  economy! 
A  French  journalist  with  great  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  relations  in  every 
class  of  society:  political  and  diplo¬ 
matic  circles,  hasiness  and  trade,  is 
willing  to  supply  regularly  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  or  magazines  articles 
on  economic  conditions  in  France  or 
on  general  French  affairs.  Write  to: 
Count  de  Oonvion-Saint-Cyr.,  67  allee 
de  la  Foret,  La  Celle  Saint-dond, 
Seine  et  Oiae  (FRANCE). 

FASHION  ART  SKETCHES  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magazines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Fast  service,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lajoie, 

Island  Creek,  Massachusetts. _ 

PCBU8HKR8  FACING  STRIKE 
ULTIMATUM  investigate  the  Obntin- 
ental  plan  of  action.  It  gnaranteea 
eontinuous  publication  of  your  paper. 
Replies  conSdential.  Answer  with 
full  details  to  the  Continental  Pub- 
Hahing  Oo.,  P.  O.  Box  32,  Lynwood. 
Oaltfomla. 


PROFIT-TRAININO  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 


HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  A1 
VERTI8ING,  a  new  50,000-word  trail 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  prodn 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  bandi 
tales.  Based  on  nze-tested  methof 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  Newi 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  1 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Aval 
able  to  you  if  there's  no  Parish 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  tin 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  bet 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complet 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  cop 
FREE  5-dsy  inspection  privilege.  Ordi 
today! 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  $6,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE  j 

A  YOUNG  man  has  tripled  an  estab¬ 
lished  weekly’s  circulation  in  eight 
months,  in  the  w-orld's  most  prosper¬ 
ous  area — within  50  miles  of  New 
Y'ork  City.  He  needs  the  help  of  a 
good  advertising  man — or  woman — 
young,  some  experience,  selling  ability,  I 
intelligent,  personable,  and  most  im- 
;  portant  of  all,  with  capacity  for  hard  i 
I  work  toward  an  excellent  future.  Box  I 
I  7715,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

I  NEWSPAPER  or  publication  rep  re-  | 
1  sentatives.  Two  year  old  established  i 
;  publication  catering  to  air  travel.  | 
:  Rapidly  expanding  national  basis.  Box 
:  7742.  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ i 

I  "advertising-business  ! 
MANAGER 

X  po-.ition  is  opim  for  a  man  30  to 
to  with  experience  in  advertising  lay¬ 
out  and  selling,  and  in  small  news¬ 
paper  business  office  administration, 
on  a  well-established  weekly  news- 
:  paper  publishi-d  in  an  active  subur- 
'  iein  area  in  the  mid-.Atlantic  seaboard. 

'  Paper  has  outgrown  ability  of  editor- 
i  publisher  to  give  direction  to  alj  de- 
I  iiarlnnuts.  Member  of  ABC.  printed 
;  in  its  own  modern  plant  debt-free. 

1  this  newspaper  needs  an  energetic  ad- 
!  vertising-biisiness  manager  who  is  , 
;  looking  for  a  liermanent  proposition. 

;  OITi  r  of  a  part  ow  nership  is  open  to 
I  man  who  fills  this  position  to  satisfac- 
I  lion  of  imblisher  and  himself.  All 
replies  will  be  acknowledged  and  kept  ' 
I  in  complete  confidence.  Give  full  de- 
I  tails  of  experience,  domestic  situation, 

I  salary  expectation,  ami  provide  refer- 
I  ences’.  Box  7809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

I  t'L.AS^i  El  El)  .MAN.AGEK.  tiood  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  having  ilemonst  rated 
I  ability  in  classified  field.  Metropolitan 
I  dail.v  experience  preferred.  State  age 
and  general  qualifications.  Box  7825, 

I  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

j  CL.ASSl EIED— strong  young  sales¬ 
person  with  spark;  manage  1-person 
departmmt :  opportunity  for  assistant 
I  C.VM  or  salesman:  (consider  excep¬ 
tional.  exiierienced  young  woman:) 
about  200  miles  from  Chicago.  Box 

7796.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

ABLE.  Y’OUNG  advertising  salesman 
w-anted  by  evening  daily  in  Sooth, 
11.000  circulation.  Capable  of  fair 
lay-outs,  at  least  3  years  experience. 
Competitive  selling  knowledge  desir¬ 
able  but  not  necessary.  Salary  open, 
no  odds  and  ends,  straight  display 
selling.  Housing  not  acute.  Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Photo.  Box  7751,  Edi- 

tor  Se  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  Solicitor — Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  second  man  on  staff  of 
4;  selling,  copy  and  layout  experience 
necessary;  permanent  position  for  pro¬ 
ducer;  good  starting  salary;  state  all 
in  first  letter.  W.  J.  Carmichael,  Adv. 
Mgr..  The  Daily  News,  Newton,  Iowa. 
ADVERTISING  salesman:  strong  on 
layout:  young  man  with  punch:  serv¬ 
ice  regular,  develop  new  business: 
Wisconsin  daily.  Box  7795,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

COPYWRITER  WANTED  AT  ONCE 
for  Northern  New  York  department 
store.  Write,  giving  training  and  in¬ 
cluding  samples  of  newspaper  or  ra¬ 
dio  copy.  Address  Miss  Alice  Mount. 
Advertising  Manager,  Empsall’s 

Watertown.  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  national  advertising 
manager.  New  England  newspaper,  city 
of  75,000  population.  Send  particnlars 
ami  salary  requirements.  Box  7822, 

Editor  t  Publiser. _ 

EXPERIENCED  display  man._  Sell¬ 
ing.  copy,  layout.  Small  Daily  in 
pleaaarzt  community  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut.  near  New  York.  Write  Box 
7799.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  City  newspaper  has 
opening  in  it’s  National  Advertising 
Department  for  a  man  with  experience 
in  that  classification.  Preferably  one 
accustomed  to  making  calls  directly 
on  the  client  as  well  as  agencies. 
Complete  details  including  qualifica¬ 
tions.  salary,  etc.  Box  7797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

SECOND  M.AN  in  five-person  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Pleasant  working 
conditions  in  clean,  progressive  Uni¬ 
versity  city.  Norman  Transcript. 
Norman.  Oklahoma. 


_HELP_W  ANTED— ADVERTING 

PUBLISHER'S  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  wanted  for  national  homefur¬ 
nishing  trade  newspaper.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Get  in  on  ground  floor. 
Merchandising  l.')30  Chestnut  St., 
Pbila.  2.  Pa. 

THOROUGHLY'  experienced  display- 
advertising  sales  person.  Immediate, 
permanent  position  with  opportunity- 
in  Ohio  city.  Give  full  details.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Our  staff  knows  of 
this  advertisement.  Box  7757,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
— I'or  good  weekly.  Write  stating  sal¬ 
ary.  qualifications  and  references.  Per¬ 
manent.  Marion  County  Democrat, 
Salem,  Illinois. 

\\^T ED — CL ASSI PI E D  saTeTTnana'- 
ger-sol icitor  for  New  England  50,000 
daily,  within  .’>0  miles  of  Boston.  No 
■ ‘execiilivi'’ ’  or  “chair-warmer’’  need 
ai)ply.  Fantastic  opportunity  for  im- 
provdiient  of  classified  revenue  for  a 
real  constructive  w-orker.  Box  7802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST,  must  bo  ex¬ 
perienced  in  layout  work  and  photo 
retouching.  Box  7656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  W^ED— CjRC^LATION  _ 

DIs'i'RICT  M.AN.  Small  daily  near 
New  Y’ork.  Give  all  details  first  letter. 
Box  7811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
W)RN'ING  Daily  A.B,'C~T2,000,  de- 
sir(*s  working  manager  who  can  in¬ 
crease  borne  delivered  circulation. 
Salary  plus  liberal  bonus.  Box  7728. 
Editor  dr  Publisher. 

WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  a  small  daily  new-spaper  in  upper 
New  York  State.  MAN  desired.  Must  be 
aggressive,  able  to  'build  circulation 
And  organize  home  delivery  service. 
Only  a  man  who  feels  he  can  fight 
stiff  competition  is  wanted.  Write 
Box  7695.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HELP  WANTED— EDITWAL 

.AGGRESSIVE  sports  editor  for 
Southern  afternoon  daily  40.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  7730. 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CORRESPONDENTS  wanted  in  key 
cities  for  national  aviation  newspaper 
AVIATION  PICTORIAL  NEWS.  705 

Chestnut,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. _ 

COPY’  editor,  reporters.  Young  men 
experienced  on  small  Texas  dailies 
wishing  advancement  on  larger  Texas 
daily.  Only  residents  of  Texas, 
Louisiana.  Arkansas  or  Oklahoma  need 
apply.  State  aee.  experience,  qualifica- 
tions.  Box  7733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“EVERY*  GRENADIER  has  a  mar¬ 
shal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack”,  said 
a  grea*  military  leader.  Somewhere 
a  “writing  grenadier”  with  an  “edi¬ 
torial  marshal’s  baton”  in  his  “men¬ 
tal  knapsack”  is  ready  to  guide 
community  thinking  by  “sweat”  in 
stamping  an  editorial  page  with 
powerful  expressed  thought — to  rise 
to  editorial  greatness.  Where  is  he! 
A  solid,  alert  strong  newspaper  in 
one  of  the  best  and  strongest  com¬ 
munities  in  the  land  wants  that  mu¬ 
tuality  of  interest  for  itself,  the 
“grenadier”  and  the  community.  Box 
7764.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  openings  for 
qualified  telegraph  editor  and  capable 
reporter.  You  will  be  interested  in 
joining  our  staff  if  you  seek  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  and  for  an  agress- 
ive.  youthful,  modern  organization 
(affiliated  with  two  other  dailies  and 
associated  radio  station)  where  you 
can  he  sure  individual  effort  and  com¬ 
petence  will  be  properly  rewarded. 
Tell  us  all  about  yourself  and  your 
requirements  in  a  letter.  Write  H.  W. 
Travis,  Editor.  Endicott  Daily  Bulletin, 
Endicott,  New  York. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  all-round  reporter  on  6,1)00 
circulation  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Varied  beat:  some  desk  work,  sports, 
handling  of  telegraph.  Address  Box 
7806.  Editor  tc  Publisher. _ 

LARGE  university,  middle  west,  seeks 
cnllege  trained  man  to  teach  report¬ 
ing,  editing.  Stimulating  contacts;  in¬ 
teresting  activities.  Write  Box  7821, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  & 


_ HEL^  WANTED— EDTroli^ 

.managing  editor  wanted  who^hT 
good  small-town  newspaper  exDeri*»T 
Well  established  paper,  keen  staff 
on  job.  Wisconsin.  Write  Box  77m 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  metropolitan  morning  dsil. 
seeks  seasoned  eopyreader,  minimn* 
of  5  years  metropolitan  experisn«; 
Top  salary,  excellent  opportunitv 
7723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  capable  sperts  editor.  \irt, 
|):il>cr.  start  at  $45.  Write  fully  O  n 
Littick  General  Ylanager,  Tim,, 
Recorder.  Zanesville,  Ohio 

-NEW  K.\GI,AND  daily  oFsS.OOO  tb 
culation  is  seeking  a  man  of  prortn 
all-around  editorial  experience  and  n 
ecutive  capacity  to  assist  in  manize- 
ment  of  news  department.  A  good 
position  for  a  man  who  can  measure 
up.  No  shoppers  please.  Box  7801 
Editor  &  Publisher. _  *' 


PERMANE.NT  SITUATION  —  Mid¬ 
west  outstanding  daily,  for  an  all- 
around  reporter.  Must  be  sober  ei. 
perieticed  and  reliable.  In  answering 
give  experience,  family  status,  recom¬ 
mendations  if  available  and  salary 
expeeted.  Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinoit 


REPORTER  with  working  knowledge 
of  fundamentals  to  start  on  afternoon 
daily  at  $40,  40  hours,  sober,  yonng- 
isli.  Box  7776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  in  political 
coverage,  demonstrated  guts,  self-start¬ 
er.  Give  full  details  first  letter.  Med¬ 
ium-sized  N.  E.  daily.  Box  770« 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  capable  of  writing 
column,  young,  personable,  for  mid- 
western  darily  in  university  community 
— Outstanding  opportunity.  Inclnde 
picture  and  full  details  In  first  letter. 
Box  7688,  Editor  &  PubHsher, 

TELEGR.AI’H  Editor  with  make-ap 
experience.  Give  experience,  age. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Herald-Tri- 
hiine,  Sarasota.  Florida. 

TEXAS  small  daily  needs  combination 
city  editor-telegraph  editor  who  can 
grow  with  paper  into  better  job. 
.Salary  open  depending  on  experience, 
baekgrrutid.  Prefer  southerner,  around 
30,  college  graduate.  Send  photo  and  de- 
tails  to  Box  7792.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


V\*ANTED;  EDITORIAL  man  for  wire 
and  general  reporting,  willing  to  work 
day  nr  night,  on  good  small  city  daily. 
Steady  position  for  dependable  and 
capable  man.  Box  7788,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

ACCOUNTANT- 

BOOKKEEPER 


A  medium-sized  Connecticut  daily  hu 
a  position  that  offers  possibilities  for 
advancement  to  a  young  man  about 
25  years  old.  Please  give  completo 
background,  education  and  experience 
to  Box  7790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^HLP  WAMTEIX-liECHANiCiur 

COMBINA’nON  Preisman-Stereolypor 
for  night  shift  on  duplex  tnbzlzr. 
Modern  plant,  ideal  place  t«  live,  zi- 
cellent  working  eonditionz.  good  ictlo. 
Timez  Newi,  iSrln  Fallz,  Idtke. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  mzn  or  wo¬ 
man,  straight  matter  and  diiplzy; 
permanent  job.  $3000  a  year.  Tovi 
population  5,000,  20  milez  from  Fuat. 
Weekly,  circulation  '8,500.  Pro**- 
Lapeer,  Michigan. _ _ 


SHOPPING  NEWSPAPER.  26  yezn 
old.  wants  Ad  Man  and  Ad  Operator 
for  night  work  (union).  Scale  $85.M 
plus  two  weeks  vacation,  six  ^lO 
holidays — 37 '/j  hours — Saturday-SM- 
day  off.  Only  competent  men  neoz 
apply.  Wire  collect  or  write  to  Con- 
posing  Room  Foreman.  851  Howarz 
Street,  San  Francisco.  CaliL _ 


WANTED 

Competent  ad-man  and  linotw  oP*"' 
tor  for  morning  daily  Spaniih  aw 
paper.  Must  be  fast,  sober,  no  flozM" 
wanted.  Five  night  week,  37H  hozj 
170.50  union  rate,  time  and  one-i«< 
after  37  hours.  Good  living 
lions  and  excellent  year 
mate.  Contact  El  Uontinental  n 
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'HELP^NtED— MECHANICAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  ^  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

operator  permanent  job,  ALKKT  reporter,  experience  U.  1’.  i  NEED  an  alert,  dependable  editor,  KEPOKTEK,  4  years’  experience 

ihop.  afternoon  daily.  Scale  to  and  dailies,  seeks  j)ermanent  position!  reporter  I  New  York  gal,  editorial,  news,  features,  desk.  Versatile,  reliable 

man  |67.50.  Wire  or  write  New  England-New  \ork  area.  Veteran.  !  publicity  background,  available  for  young  woman.  Box  7810.  E  Jc  P. 

I'lLrt  P  Park,  Raleigh,  North  Caro-  married,  willing  to  invest  in  right  northeastern  publication.  Box  7755,  i  w a  vt  PnsTTlON  on  new-naner  or 

.Times”.  _  spot.  Box  7794.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  t.erindieil  as  reporter  or  writer. 


PHOTOENGRAVEK.  must  be  zinc  ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  editor,  12  1  NEED  a  young  college  graduate  who 
icher  that  can  print.  Good  salary,  years  Ohio  daily,  joined  Government  I  wants  to  learn  newspaper  game  from 
llnit  have  experience  in  newspaper  during  war,  wants  back  in  news  game.  bottom-on  way  up!  I'm  it.  Box  7817, 
r.rV  References  wanted.  Write  Box  Family  man,  good  habits.  Charles  J.  I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•«-s  Editor  4  Publisher.  Bauer,  4704  Homer  .Ave.,  Washington  vl-h-...  n.  ,  i 

...euL-MAV  e..„  .4  de.  C„  Hillside  4246.  EDITOR,  24.  veteran,  seeks 

ViOREI^*®  tOREMAN,  to  run  ad  de  ■  wii.- vm  i-uL-L-r-L- — -  similar  position  with  progressive 

osrtment  large  Michigan  weekly,  cir-  A.  .  UrN MENT  GREECE  Two  news-  small  daily.  Now  employed  on  daily 
folation  8,500.  Three  Linos  and  Lud-  men.  both  veterans,  and  news  gal  (eirrulation  5.000).  Wants  change  be¬ 
low  $4500  a  year.  Unfurnished  or  willing  to  give  frontline  coverage  of  ,  cauxe  of  disagreement  with  publisher’s 


’  e  r.- .1  ironiiine  coverage  oi  ,  „{  disagreement  with  publisher’s 

(ireek  Piv'!  covering  one  or  both'  n,  ws-ad  policies.  Married.  Honor 

sides.  Would  retjuire  passage  ex-  journalism  graduate.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
penses.  plus  minimum  sala^  ljbo  week  ,„,  iiib.  r.  Box  7787.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fnraished  apartment  ready  now.  Town  Greek  Civil  War,  covering  one  or  both 
^nulation  5  000,  20  miles  from  Flint,  sides.  Would  retjuire  passage  ex- 
P,;..  Laneer,  Michigan.  penses.  plus  minimum  salary  .$65  week 

UeSS,  ,  o  ...nh  ft»r  irn  nwvn  f  Kiiv  777»d 


^  ^  '  I  4*a»  h  fc»r  assijfninont.  Box  7778,  Faditor  1 

_ HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN  _  attention  new  England  edi- 

aDVKKTISINIt  8ALKSMAN — expori-  TORS — (’an  you  use  a  younjf  man  I 
,0,^(1  in  handling:  department  stores,  witli  two  years  newspai)»-T  and  two  | 


iiited  in  handlinK'  department  stores 


>pecialty  >>liop* 


itely  to  fill  vacsincy  caused  by  promo- 
ton  of  top  retail  man  to  position  of 
national  nianaiTor.  Write  fully  your 


wanted  immedi-  more  radio  news  experience.  Age  21 


NEWSMAN — 3  years  experience  on 
UP  and  INS,  college  athletic  publi¬ 
city:  now  wire  editor  on  small  mid¬ 
west  daily.  3  years  college,  single.  De* 
sire  change  to  Rocky  Mt.  region  or 


married  and  have  one  child.  Box  far  west.  Highest  recommendations. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


I^ox  7758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,1  A'TTENTION  FLORIDA— Experienced  PICTURE  editor  with  metropolitan 

’"photo  to  i\'K.  Katterjohn,  newspaper,  rotogravure  and  syndicate 


experience,  reierenn  ,  mm  ocm. 

*rfent  photo  to  E.  E.  Katterjohn 
fourier  and  Press  Evansville,  Indiana 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


or  magazine.  Age  32;  former  Univer-  experience,  both  news  and  feature, 
sity  professor;  veteran;  8  years  in  wants  connection  national  magazine 
news  field.  A-1  recommendations.  Box  op  newspaper  feature  section  New 


Vork,  Chicago,  west  coast.  Not  avail¬ 
able  before  October.  Box  7643,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

REPORTER  seeks  immediate  job  on 
Eastern  daily.  One  year  daily  exper- 


literary  agency  SERVia _  7752,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _  i  Vork.  Chicago,  west  coast.  Not  avail- 

VEWSPAPERMEN’  iTTAGENCYr  ATtT-  AVAILABLE  this  fall— Team;  30.  aide  before  October.  Box  7643,  Edi- 

dea  Books  Fiction.  Plays  marketed,  combining  15  years’  gamut-running  lor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Btrtha  Klausner.  130  E.  40th  St..  N.Y.  experience:  AP  New  York  London;  REPORTER  seeks  immediate  job  on 
.  «•'!*.'"  P'*P‘‘'’s  .correspondent;  metro-  Eastern  daily.  One  year  daily  exper- 

SITUATIONS  WANTED—  pnlitan  women  s  and  society  section;  ,  municipal  beats,  fea- 

. _ _ ^  i  i'ls.irsr n,5“.7 

ad  SALESMAN — B.  A.  Degree  in  tonal  page;  promotion,  make-up,  for-  |  7843  Editor  4  Publisher 

Journalism  August  1.  Seeks  position  mat  styling;  even  radio.  Interested  .  —  ’ - 

■I  ,d  salesman  under  GI  Bill.  College  any  size  daily  or  small  chain,  salary  I  REPORTER — BS  .Toiirnalism,  graduate 

psper  writing  experience,  28  years  plus  bonus  on  circulation  built.  Tale  ;  study  in  history,  24.  wants  work  gen- 

old;  ambitious.  Prefer  West  or  South-  and  M.  U.  graduates.  Sky-high  rec-  i  eral  news,  sports,  radio,  trade  journal. 

w«it  ares  under  50,000.  Clarence  omniendations.  Veteran  in  team  will  j  Go  anywhere.  Write  Ernest  Rosenthal, 
BlaieV  Lawler,  Iowa.  wind  up  top  secret  War  Department  i  32  Clafllin  Road,  Brookline  46.  Msss- 

.ADVERTISING  production  MAN-  Project  in  September.  Box  7681,  Editor  I  achusetts. _ 

»k-er.  Now  employed  in  above  capacity  &  Publisher. _ _  1  _  „  , 

with  daily  in  New  York  urea.  20  years  B.  A..  B.  .1.  Missouri  School  of  .Tour-  RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  JOB  IN  North 


BlaieV,  Lawler,  Iowa. 

.advertising  production  MAN- 

Hk’er.  Now  employed  in  above  eapacity 
with  daily  in  New  York  urea.  20  years 


ith  New  York  dailies,  in  production  nalism.  Seek  reporting,  copyreading  on 


RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  JOB  IN  North 
or  West  sought  by  experienced  man. 


and  make-up.  Seek  opportunity  with 
live  wire  publication.  Box  7782,  Edi- 

tor  4  Publisher. _ 

gi'ALlFIED  by  22  years  experience, 
ill  departments,  well  employed  Adver- 


mall  Western  weekly  or' daily.  Ex-  now  M.  E.  of  southern  dally.  CMllege 


perieiice  in  feature,  rewrite,  reporting, 
copyreaii.  Age  27;  settled,  sane,  sober. 


trained,  15  years  experience,  midwest 
background.  36  years  old.  married. 


W.  G.  Giel.  302  College  Ave.,  Columbia  Finds  Gulf  coast  too  hot.  Will  come 


Sld^^ir'tmentV  vv%'llVmployed''Ad;M;  .^fiaaouri. _ '  _ 

tiling  Manager  (staff  of  14)  looking  COLLEGE  Graduate,  28.  experienced  *  °  Boaumont,  Texas. 

for  grester  fields  to  conquer  as  pub-  Trade  Journal  writer,  ex-army  pilot  - 

liihen’  assistant.  Business  or  Gen-  and  newspaper  eolnmnist,  desires  RESPONSIBLE,  congenial,  well-in- 
eril  Manager,  Advertising^  Director-  news  service,  publicity,  or  magasine  formed  veteran,  University  graduate. 


liihen’  assistant.  Business  or  Qen- 
eril  Manager,  Advertising  Director 


minager.  Get  facta  and  you'll  be  sold,  position.  D.  Foreman,  899  Geers  Ave.,  1  30.  six  years  experience  as  weekly  edi- 


Compensstion  based  on  ability.  Box  Columbus.  Ohio 


7642.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  23,  desires 


tor  small  daily  reporter-rewrlter. 
trade  paper  desk  and  makeup  man, 


175  WILL  GET  you  J1  staffman,  able  iircnticcship  to  newspaper  nr  journal.  OARor  for  useful  editorial  or  publicity 


to  iisist  manager  and  fill  in.  8  years 
•■xperience  sll  lines,  sober,  good  layout 
I'opy,  references.  Midwest  preferred, 


Interested  '  espeeially  'in  doing  film  opportunity.  Strong  interests  include 
reviewing  or  research  for  feature  arti-  travel,  education,  theatre,  books  lan- 
cles.  Box  7813,  Editor  4  Publisher.  guages._  government.  Box  7734,  Editor 

COPY  DESK  or  reporting  job  on  _ 

good-sized  daily.  B.  J..  Missouri  Uni-  SE.ASONED,  sound,  balanced,  realistic 
versify.  Age  26.  Married.  Available  — widely  read  and  traveled  with  some 
niid-Sept.  Any  location.  Box  7780.  gifts  of  expression  in  writing  and 
Editor  4  Publisher.  speaking  and  a  sense  of  humor; 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 


pim.^lJe^UIisril’aTretJS^^^^^^  OOPYBDITGR,  feature  writer :  fiair  for  ’^know  how”  in  attracting  and  hold- 

iig,  liyout,  cartoon,  illustration.  D«-  humor.  Eleven  years  experience.  Re-  estru7“proDertier“" 

iirei  change.  West  (joast  preferred,  oime.  copy  sample  on  request.  Box  '"itor  own  successful  properties,  a 

Simple,  on  request.  Box  7645,  Editor  7823  Editor  4  Publisher. _ tVrsMn  of  ™ssive  daHv  ‘sm.th 


Slime,  copy  sample  on  request.  Box  successiui  properi  es,  a 

7823,  Editor  4  Publisher.  "'“'yr  Southerner  is  interested  in  edi- 

tofRhjp  of  ajfjcrpssivp  daily  m  South 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


CIRCULITION  MANAGER,  20  years 
ciperisDce  In  all  phases  of  circulation, 
UC,  little  merchant  plan,  promotion, 
bpirienced  in  starting  three  new 
diiliii.  Write  or  wire  J.  E.  King.  3492 
Mignolii,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter-Rewrite,  29. 


or  Midwest :  age.  48.  veteran  WW  II. 
young  in  spirit  and  ideas;  Political 
and  economic  philosophy:  a  little  to 
the  right  of  center.  Consider  only 


married,  college  (Economics).  Knows  genial  team  operating  newspaper  go- 
make-up.  Desires  responsible  job  on  infr  places  in  a  city  worth  living_  in 
daily  within  commuting  distance  of  '"’•f  building.  Correspondence  invited 
New  York  City.  Box  7798,  E.  4  P.  if  •<  appear^  we  might  be  looking  for 

ceSmbl:;.'  oh"v"- 

mg  job  under  O.  I.  Bill,  on  small  city  - 

daily.  Some  trade  paper  experience.  SPORTS  Writer  or  Editor  wants  to 
.Sidney  Blnm.  141  W.  73rd  St.,  New  move  to  medinm  size  daily;  29,  Tet- 
York  23,  N.  T.  eran.  single;  6  years  experience,  all 

wDii-DTii-ikrciii-rk  r-j-k  Coverage;  ideas;  organizer;  radio.  Box 

”nUob^o'l''fe'ik®o{‘Mt»br.h.<fda”ry  _ 

nr  magazine.  Single,  willing  to  trsTel.  THE  ONLY  reason  I  want  a  different 
Best  references.  Box  7625,  Editor  A  editor  or  managing  editor’s  job  is 
Publisher.  this  one  doesn't  pay  what  it  should. 

EXPERIENCED  deskman,  35.  Slot,  ..J®"  *■*"*  “  1 

rim.  full  charge  small  staff.  Prefer  n"'!!?-**!  7815.  Editor  4 


SITUATiniK  WAirrrn — rR\t«r/v»t EX-FesKIKNCED  deskman*  35.  Slot,  i  ^  V/Ve  ii-a  «! 

^UAHOIB  WANTED— EDITORIAL  rim.  full  charge  amall  staff.  Prefer  Editor  4 

^"hERGIC  TO  NORTHERN  WIN-  Southwest.  Midwest.  Box  7698,  Editor  *  'mBsner. _ 

iMni  paragrapher  (12  A  Publisher. _  VERSATILE  Newsman.  5  yeara  ex- 

lorB.iG*"*'  MANAGING  EDITOR — Small  p.  m.  perlenee,  midwest  dailies,  wire  aerr- 

rcunV.M.  in  v»!j'0™!«.  Florida,  or  daily,  good  weekly.  Box  7824.  Editor  '<:«■  Covered  all  beats.  Handled  special 
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REPORTER,  4  years’  experience 
news,  features,  desk.  Versatile,  reliable 
young  wumaii.  Box  7810.  E  4  P. 
j  WANT  POSITION  on  newspaper  or 
periodical  as  reporter  or  writer. 
Baelielc.r’s  degree.  University  of 
Michigan,  in  liberal  arts;  master’s 
degree  University  of  Michigan,  in 
psyeholegy.  Twenty-six  years  old. 
single.  Speak  Freiicli.  Russian.  Have 
lived  in  England.  France,  Germany. 
-Aiii  teaching  at  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  at  present.  Will  work  in  any  part 
of  States  or  abroad.  Box  7785.  Editor 

kt  Publisher. _ 

WILL  START  in  any  department; 
prefer  editorial.  Vet;  M.  A.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  U.  of  Iowa,  1947;  B.  S.  in 
Printing.  Carnegie  Tech.  1940.  Avail¬ 
able  Sept.  1.  Age  29;  single.  Any  size 
daily  or  large  weekly;  prefer  East. 
Roger  Newburger,  40  East  88  Street, 

New  York  28,  New  York. _ 

I  WRITEK-Eilitor,  from  small  daily- 
I  weekly  background  up  to  metropolitan 
service.  News,  features;  complete  job 
to  make-up;  know  pictures,  typogra¬ 
phy:  prefer  small  town;  reliable, 
worker:  would  start  at  $6.5.  Box  7812, 

!  Fill  tor  kt  Publisher, _ 

'  I'tlUNG  M.AN  with  reporting,  feature, 

!  ciipydesk.  and  make-up  experience  on 
'  small  daily  desires  work  with  medium- 
size  daily.  Missouri  graduate.  Cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  responsibility  and 
(linctioii.  Outstanding  references. 
David  R.  Bowers,  234  Williams  St., 

■Aurora  Illinois. _ 

YOUNG,  capable,  attractive,  female- 
pliotographer-reportcr  on  the  loose  and 
looking  for  a  connection.  Have  you 
any  suggestions!  W’estchestor  or 
Fairfield  vicinity  preferred.  Tommie, 
Box  108,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPETENT  rotary  web  proas  man 
wants  permanent  situation  on  daily 
newspaper.  Spotless  record,  sober, 
steady.  Union.  Now  assistant  foreman. 
Shop  running  12-32  pp.  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  reasons  for  change.  A-1  refer- 
onces.  Box  7626,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

GENERAL  M.achinist.  Experienced  in¬ 
stallation  and  maintenance  all  types 
newspaper  machinery).  Qualified  to 
supervise  mechanical  departments.  17 
years  with  large  metropolitan  daily. 

Box  7808.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  desires  change  to  Woat  or 
Southwest.  Age  47.  Sober,  reliable. 

Box  7622,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MAN 
desires  new  connection  hecanse  of 
night  work.  Many  years  experience. 
Qualified  for  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  first  rate  publication  in  large 
city.  Box  7771,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

SECRETARY-Executive  and/or  ad- 
mini.strativo.  Capable,  intelligent,  con¬ 
scientious,  personable,  college  grad. 
Excellilnt  stenographer.  Nine  years 
experience  working  with  top  execu¬ 
tives  in  trade  journals  and  news- 
Iiapers.  F'amiliar  with  every  phase  of 
publishing  activity.  Am  looking  for 
interesting  and  challenging  position 
where  ability  is  needed  and  rewarded. 
Box  7819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CAPABLE  photographer,  some  equip¬ 
ment  requiring  financing,  full  or  part 
time  arrangement  to  take  over  yonr 
photo  requirements.  Locate  anywhere 
U.  8.  and  possessions.  Box  7777,  E.  A  P. 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  ton  yoara 
experience  news,  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  ext>orienee, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  refereneoa. 
Box  7675.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER — 5  years 
experience  including  darkroom  and 
some  publicity,  assisted  in  organizing 
DANA,  single,  22.  vet,  some  college 
work.  Box  7786,  Editor  4  Publisher, 

VERTERN  metropolitan  news  photo¬ 
grapher  and  ex-Army  transport  pilot 
wants  to  double  in  brass  for  large 
daily  or  magazine.  Line  forms  on  right. 
Box  7793.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NOT  SO  long  ago,  a  New  York 

newspaper  interviewed  a 
woman  and  her  10-year-old  son 
who  had  been  witnesses  to  a 
bandit-policeman  gun  duel.  It 
made  an  interesting  eye  wit¬ 
ness  account  of  the  battle. 

However,  mother  and  son 
were  residents  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  poor  section  of  town  and 
their  language  was  heavily 
larded  with  New  Yorkese,  or 
plenty  of  “dese,  dem  and  dose.” 
The  interviewer  reported  faith¬ 
fully  the  boy’s  linguistic  homi¬ 
cide  and  the  paper  printed  it. 

Sure,  it  was  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  what  the  boy  said. 
And  it  made  humorous  reading. 
But  was  it  good  newspaper 
practice? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
story  tended  to  hold  those  peo¬ 
ple  up  to  ridicule.  Common  de¬ 
cency  and  good  journalistic 
practice  warranted  a  little  copy 
desk  work  in  putting  the  “th” 
where  it  should  have  been  and 
correcting  other  minor  English 
abuses.  We  don’t  mean  that  his 
words  should  have  been  altered 
to  sound  as  if  a  college  student 
was  talking.  The  idioms  and 
phraseology  of  a  10-year-old 
could  have  been  used  without 
making  the  boy  appear  to  be  an 
illiterate. 

Copy  desks  and  reporters  fre¬ 
quently  take  liberties  in  cor¬ 
recting  language  difficulties  of 
important  people  and  visiting 
dignitaries,  etc.  It  is  not  done 
when  a  prepared  text  is  avail¬ 
able  but  when  someone  is  talk¬ 
ing  impromptu.  What  may  sound 
like  a  perfectly  logical  sentence 
when  it  is  uttered  will  frequent¬ 
ly  appear  to  be  garbled  and 
make  no  sense  when  in  print.  If 
our  readers  have  ever  tried  to 
edit  a  stenographic  report  of  a 
meeting  or  of  court  testimony, 
they  will  know  what  we  mean. 

No  reporter  would  think  of 
putting  down  word  for  word 
what  a  visiting  plenipotentiary 
from  India,  Latin  America  or 
elsewhere,  said  in  broken  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  ‘brush  it  up”  for 
publication.  To  print  it  ver¬ 
batim  would  cause  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  dignitary. 
Then  why  not  extend  the  same 
courtesy  to  everyone  that  is 
quoted  in  the  newspaper? 

*  •  • 

WE  FAIL  to  see  why  there 

should  be  any  legal  battle 
regarding  ownership  of  Presi- 
ident  Roosevelt’s  papers  and 
flies,  and  we  can’t  understand 
why  there  hasn’t  been  more 
newspaper  comment  on  it. 

It  is  as  simple  as  a,  b,  c. 

Whenever  the  head  of  a  large 
business  or  corporation  resigns, 
is  flred  or  dies,  the  record  of 
everything  he  did  as  official  of 
that  company  belongs  to  the 
company. 

The  same  should  be  true  of 
the  top  man  in  the  business 
known  as  the  American  govern¬ 
ment — but  even  more  so.  There 
is  a  man,  elected  by  the  people, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  people 
for  everything  he  does.  It  is 


like  living  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 
Even  his  private  affairs  are 
heavily  tinged  with  political  or 
official  significance.  That  was 
probably  more  true  of  Roose¬ 
velt  than  of  any  other  President. 

The  record  of  whatever  Roose¬ 
velt,  or  any  other  President  or 
Cabinet  member,  did  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  capacity  while  in  office  be¬ 
longs  to  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Why  should  the  peoples’  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  to  get  a  court 
order  to  inspect  the  records  to 
find  out  what  their  elected 
chief  did  in  office?  They  ought 
to  be  open  and  there  shouldn’t 
be  any  question  about  it. 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment  official  should  be  able 
to  conceal  even  temporarily,  or 
“sew  up,”  history  via  a  last  will 
and  testament. 

*  •  « 

MANY  testimonials  have  been 
written  for  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  But  no 
stranger  one  has  ever  been 
penned  than  that  implied  _  in 
several  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns  now  being  planned. 

Radio  set  manufacturers  will 
be  using  newspaper  space  this 
fall  in  greater  linage  than  ever 
before.  Emerson  will  pour  the 
bulk  of  its  apropriation  into 
dailies:  Stromberg  -  Carlson  is 
promoting  cooperative  copy  in 
newspapers;  Zenith  is  lining  up 
a  new  campaign;  Westinghouse 
has  similar  ideas;  etc. 

If  there  were  only  a  few  radio 
sets  in  use  it  could  be  claimed 
the  manufacturers  had  to  use 
newspapers  to  reach  their  pros¬ 
pective  clients.  But  now  the 
radio  industry  claims  at  least 
one  set  in  every  home.  And 
here  we  have  the  picture  of  an 
industry  whose  future  depends 
on  the  health  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ers  (w'hose  claims  for  coverage 
are  so  high )  turning  almost 
wholesale  to  the  newspaper 
medium  to  do  their  sales  job^ 
Only  Phllco,  and  RCA  of  the  set 
manufacturers,  are  relying  heav¬ 
ily  on  radio. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it! 
The  trend  is  to  newspapers. 
More  and  more  advertisers  are 
learning  that  only  through  news¬ 
papers  can  advertising  be  made 
to  do  an  efficient  job  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  to  market  basis. 

*  *  * 

THE  ILL  advised  decision  of  the 
Ahoskie  (N.  C.)  Kiwanls  Club 
to  buy  back  from  a  Negro  for 
$1  the  raffle  ticket  on  which  he 
“won”  a  Cadillac  car  occupied 
plenty  of  white  space  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers.  The  Kiwan- 
ians  saw  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  made  good  on  the  ticket. 
The  Negro  at  least  got  the  cash, 
if  not  the  car. 

The  story  apparently  is  history 
except  for  one  unreported  item 
— the  attempt  of  local  citizens 
to  keep  the  story  out  of  print. 
It  is  all  reported  in  a  four-col¬ 
umn  editorial  in  the  tabloid 
Hertford  County  Herald, 
Ahoskie’s  bi-weekly. 

The  Herald  recites  the  facts  of 


the  ticket  selling  and  redemption 
and  calls  it  a  "small  error  of 
judgment  in  public  relations.” 

"The  mistake  the  Kiwanis 
Club  made  was  its  failure  to 
see  in  the  original  error  of  sell¬ 
ing  a  ticket  by  mistake  to  a 
Negro  an  oportunity  to  turn  its 
error  into  an  inestimable  amount 
of  favorable  publicity,  all  for 
the  price  of  a  Cadillac  automo¬ 
bile,”  said  the  Herald.  Then, 
failing  to  recognize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  tried  to  suppress  the 
news. 

The  Herald  was  asked  not  to 
mention  the  incident. 

“All  of  the  argument  of  the 
good  of  the  community,  the  good 
cause  for  which  the  Kiwanis 
Club  members  had  labored  sac- 
rificially,  the  possible  effect  of 
the  publicity  on  the  relations 
between  the  races  in  this  area, 
the  unfavorable  publicity  that 
would  be  stirred  up  were  ad¬ 
vanced,”  the  Herald  stated. 
“Earnest  men,  deeply  concerned 
for  the  good  of  the  community 
asked  these  things,  and  their 
opinions  and  influence  always 
carry  weight  and  did  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  But  what  they  failed  to 
understand  was  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  the  thing  they  asked,  the 
impossibility  of  suppressing  the 
news  of  such  an  incident.” 

The  Herald  did  not  yield  to 
the  pressure,  carried  the  story. 

This  small  paper  apologizes  to 
no  one  and  points  up  the  futility 
of  trying  to  suppress  a  story  in 
the  newspapers.  “The  Herald 
has  not  escaped  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  the 
press  generally,”  the  editorial 
states.  “The  Herald,  like  the 
press  in  general,  does  not  claim 
perfection,  but  like  the  press  in 
general  the  Herald  is  dedicated 
to  the  job  of  giving  the  public 
the  facts  about  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  its  readers  and  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  the  public  welfare.  The 
Herald’s  job  is  printing  the  facts, 
not  suppressing  them;  for  the 
public  welfare  is  not  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  facts,  regardless  of 
how  distasteful  these  facts  may 
be  to  an  individual  or  to  an 
organization  as  influential  as 
the  Kiwanis  Club.  The  contrary 
is  the  case  and  the  best  interests 
of  all  are  served  by  publication 
of  the  facts.” 

This  small  publication  has 
stated  the  case  well  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion.  By  its  action  in  refusing  to 
be  influenced  it  may  suffer  some 
minor  repercussions  in  the  com¬ 
munity  but  it  has  emerged  from 
the  issue  with  added  prestige. 

It  has  lived  up  to  the  slogan 
in  its  masthead;  “An  Institution 
of  Community  Service  Since 
1910,”  and  has  set  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  for  others  to  follow. 


Plan  for  Official 
Photographer 
In  Senale  Hit 

Washington  —  Bitter  charge* 
have  been  made  against  a  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  sponsored  by  lo 
Senators  which  would  author 
ize  the  appointment  of  an  offi 
cial  photographer  for  the  Senate 

President  Alfred  J.  Oeth.ofth# 
White  House  News  Photograph, 
ers  Association,  and  Acme  Newj. 
pictures,  through  Boyd 
executive  editor,  this  week 
protested  the  legislation  on  the 
grounds  it  was  “an  intrusion 
into  the  field  of  private  enter 
prise,”  and  would  “restrict  fr« 
journalistic  enterprise.” 

The  resolution,  not  yet  acted 
upon,  is  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administn 
tion.  It  provides  “that  the  Presi 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  appoint  an  offi¬ 
cial  photographer  of  the  Senate 
who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  .  .  .” 

It  calls  for  an  annual  salary 
not  to  exceed  $5,600.  The  meas¬ 
ure  also  provides  that  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  cost  of  equipment 
and  supplies  needed  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer  be  paid  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Oeth,  who  protested  for  the 
White  House  photographers, 
asked  Committee  Chairman 
Wayland  Brooks  for  a  hearing 
when  the  bill  comes  up. 

“Practices  such  as  the  resolu¬ 
tion  calls  for,”  said  Lewis,  “were 
found  objectionable  in  Russia 
and  other  pre-war  dictatorial ; 
countries.”  k 

■  I 

First  Fine  Levied  I 

For  Practical  Joke  I 

Manitowoc,  Wis. — In  the  first ' 
case  brought  under  the  new 
“practical  joker”  law,  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  give  false, 
misleading  or  malicious  news 
or  advertisements  to  Wisconsin 
newspapers.  Judge  O.  T.  Bred- 
esan  levied  a  fine  of  $10  on  Ed¬ 
ward  K.  Ryan  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif., 

Ryan,  a  former  Manitoww 
resident  back  home  on  a  visit 
represented  himself  as  another 
Manitowoc  young  man  when  ap¬ 
proached  for  an  Interview  by 
Connie  Crooks,  reporter  for  tte 
Manitowoc  Herald-Timet,  as  he 
was  boarding  a  train.  He  told 
the  reporter  he  was  leaving  to 
become  an  instructor  at 
Keely  Institute  at  Dwight,  m, 
and  the  daily  carried  the  sto£ 
R  T.  Bayne,  publisher  of  tae 
Herald-Times,  brought  charges. 


DOES  PAPA  LOVE  MAMA? 

Some  of  the  hottest  arfuments  take  place  between 
husband  and  wife  when  one  or  the  other  thinks  they 
are  positively  right,  as  a  controversial  question  makes 
for  sizzling  verbal  platters. 

But  is  that  wise  guy’s  face  red  when 
his  wife  writes  in  to  the  Haskin  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
featured  by  the  local  home  newspaper, 
and  brings  the  argument  to  a  final 
showdown.  It’s  a  grand  department. 

Th*  Amarillo  Giebe-Aicufe  ( M-26,419 1 
S-3e,2t5)  hoM  renewed  ft* 
contract  for  Th»  Hmakin  Sarviea. 
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XTO  LON’CSHOTS  on  this  assembly  line. 

^  Every  Linotype  that  leaves  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  a  favorite,  earmarked  to  win  laurels 
in  a  fast-moving  composing  room. 

Before  the  final  okay  that  says,  “ready  for 
crating’’  exhaustive  tests  are  run  to  make 
sure  that  your  Linotype  is  just  as  good  as  its 
name  .  .  .  tests  with  metal  in  the  pot  and 
matrices  in  the  magazines.  It  means  that 
your  long-awaited  Linotype  runs  a  trial,  if 


you  please,  and  that  a  brilliant  performance 
on  the  job  is  assured. 

Printers  know  the  Linotype  by  its  de¬ 
pendability  and  capacity  for  turning  out 
profitable  work.  0\  er  sixty  years  in  the  per¬ 
fecting,  Linotype  is  today  the  most  used 
composing  machine  in  the  world,  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  every  inch  of  the  way. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Linotypt  Caledonia  and  Caledonia  Bold 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH 
BUSY  INDIANAPOLI 


Nobody  knows  better  than  the  local  utilities  coi 
panics  how  busy  the  busy  Indianapolis  market  really 

To  cope  with  a  demand  for  electric  power  greH 
than  the  record-breaking  war  years,  more  than  $ 
million  has  already  been  spent  to  increase  generad 
capacity  for  Indianapolis  .  .  .  and  another  $39  railli 
five-year  construction  program  is  now  under  way! 

The  telephone  company  is  right  in  the  middle  of 
$20  million  expansion  plan. 

The  water  company  is  spending  $2*4  million  fi 
new  facilities  and  mains. 

The  gas  company  is  just  completing  a  $2*/i  railli 
addition  to  one  plant . . .  and  is  laying  miles  of  new  mail 

All  this  is  just  otie  significant  look-in  on  Indianapi 
today.  It’s  a  busy,  buying  market  uoxv  .  .  .  andastal 
market  for  your  goods  for  years  to  come! 


In  busy  Indianapolis  The  TIMES 
reaches  96,000  families  daily . . .  people 
with  pay  checks  to  buy  your  goods! 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorW.r»l«groin 


CLEVELAND . Prnt 

PITTSBURGH . Prtii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Ntwi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tiimt 


COLUMBUS . Cifixan 

CINCINNATI . Po<> 

KENTUCKY . Pot! 

Covmglon  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . NawfSantinal 


DENVER.  .  .  . 

•  •  Rocky  Mf.  N«wf 
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WASHINGTON  . 

EL  PASO . 
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